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Uh coun Jiebibt 


BACON LIKE THIS ? 





It’s the New 


Armour’s Fixed Flavor Star Bacon. 
Read about it. Taste it. Get the free book 


which shows 36 economical ways to enjoy it 


HERE is the tenderest, sweetest 
bacon that ever broke under a 
fork—the new Armour Fixed 


Flavor Star Bacon. Who could: 


resist such bacon? —this won- 
derful food produced by Armour 
and Company’s rigorous stand- 
ards of selection and exclusive, 
new cure-and-smoke method. 
Under our controlled smok- 
ing, the hunger-spurring aroma 











The Fixed Fla- 
vor label and U.S. 
Inspection are twin - 
Auarantees of Star 
Bacon perfection. 


of smouldering hickory works 
through every ounce of the meat. 
This process involves as accurate 
application of heat as you use 
in baking. The result is Fixed 
Flavor—a brand-new bacon- 
flavor such as you have never 
known before! 

Taste it! Then you'll know 
how good bacon can be. But 
don’t stop at bacon-and-eggs. 


FIXED FLAVOR 


% Tune-In the Armour Hour 















all p every Friday Night over any of 36 stations hi 
associated with the National Broadcasting Coni- 4 
ad pany—8.30 P.M. Eastern standard time; 7.30 P.M. : 
Central standard time; 6.30 P. M. Mountain time ; AASMOUR ome CIBMPANY 


5.30 P. M. Pacific time. Armour and Company, Chicago. 





Stuffed Fixed Flavor Star Bacon Slices 


SERVES FOUR TO FIVE 


15 Slices Armour’s Fixed Flavor Star Bacon 


2% cups bread crumbs 


Make a moist bread-dressing. Place one heaping tea- 
spoonful on one end of slice of Fixed Flavor Star 
Bacon; roll the bacon slice around the dressing and 
fasten with a toothpick or small skewer. Broil, turn- 
ing frequently to brown on all sides, or fry in pan 
turning to cook evenly on all sides, basting with the 


* 


drippings. 


Send for “36 Ways to Serve 
Bacon’’ — 36 delicious bacon- 
recipes that put the spice of 
variety into your meals. Stuffed 
Fixed Flavor Star Bacon Slices 
is one. Mail the coupon now. 
And when you see your dealer, 
ask for “Armour’s Fixed Flavor 
Star Bacon.” It comes in bright, 
new window-top cartons, or the 


original piece. 


Armoor's STar BAcon 





Dept. BB-5, Div. Food Economics 
ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S. A. 

Please send me a free copy of “36 Ways 
to Serve Bacon.” 


Name 


Address = 


See Advertising Index, page 12. 





OUT OF A 


Spotless Service Record 


OF OY ue ies © 


en. eee ten sie 


and New Low Prices 


N MORE THAN a million homes General Electric Refrig- 
erators are operating faultlessly, economically without 
attention or service expense. 





Now, after three years of matchless performance, General 
Electric offers a written Three-Year Guarantee on the 
General Electric Refrigerator. 


Let your nearest General Electric dealer explain the many 
exclusive features—the porcelain-lined All-Steel cabinet — 
new sliding shelves, accessible temperature regulator for 
fast-freezing, three definite zones of cold, broom-high legs 
for easy sweeping, maximum food storage space, unusually 
low operating cost and other vital advantages. 





Begin your enjoyment of a General Electric Refrigerator 
with the satisfaction of knowing that you will be free of serv- 
ice expense on this modern convenience for three full years. 


yom. Join us in the General Down payments are as low as $10 with moderate install- 


(= \ Electric Program, ments spread over 24 months. 
REPRICARATOR 
broadcast every Satur- W rite us for the latest issue of our magazine, “The Silent Hostess.’ It contains valu- 
day Evening ea o tdniell Atte able information regarding proper food preservation. Address, Section X5, Electric 
7 r Refrigeration Department, General Electric Company, Hanna Building, 


N. B. C. network 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL~STEEL REFRIGERATOR 




















THE HOPE OF AMERICA 


Ourpoor living is a privilege which, 
by common consent, has been granted to 
the children of America. It is their rightful 
heritage, a necessary part of “life, liberty, 
and happiness” which has been guaranteed 
to all of them. Fresh air and sunshine, the 
abundant gift of Nature, should be as free 
to the children, as much taken for granted, 
as it is by the birds and the flowers and the 
butterflies. 








May, which has been dedicated to the 
cause of child health, is the month for more 
outdoor living, and, by the same token, it 
is a month wherein all parents are inspired 
to build homes out of their hopes, make 
gardens, make it possible for their children 
to play, as their Maker intended they 
should, freely and in the exuberance of 
childhood, among the trees and flowers. 


-THE EDITOR. 


May, 7931, Betrer Homes anp GARDENS 














(GEORGE RUSSELL), the noted Irish poet and 
agricultural worker, has been traveling in America. One 
evening he said, “There are certain people in the world who 
may not have much money, but they have something better 
—they have an inner hight.” 

I seemed to know what that meant, for there are some 
people—we generally call them artists—who have ideas and 
visions. They are people who feel that it is better to be able 
to see the hidden beauty that lies around them than it is to 
possess it. And I think that you and I have a little of this 
inner light in our natures: Each of us wants to express him- 
self in his home and in his garden. Perhaps you want to 
make a new kind of cake, and I desire to grow a rare and 
unusual plant, whereas our neighbor builds a trellis with his 
own hands and according to his own design. 

If we were not artists In some way, if we did not have a 
flicker of this inner light in our natures, why would we read 
Better Homes and Gardens? 

In my new home I am still a laborer. There is much actual 
work to be done before I can indulge myself in the fun of 
being an artist. I must grade the lawn, fix the water faucets, 
ary on curtain hooks, build a workbench, and do a thousand 
odd jobs before I can put the finishing touches on my garden 
and sit down to read my magazine or that book which | 
have planned to read for so long. 

Most of you are established in your homes, so you are 
better situated than I. I have been gardening for years, but 
every new garden brings with it a multitude of new ques- 
tions. How easy it is for me to advise you about a garden, 
but how difficult it is for me to decide the many questions 
about my own! | must talk with each well-informed friend 
I meet to ask him whether I should plant devils-walking- 
stick at each side of my door or would redcedars be preferable. 


ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


such a pageant, but I didn’t arrive soon enough to hear her 
tell about the beginning of the procession. She says: 

“Here come the Iris, arm in arm—coy maidens and vernal 
youths. The lads are wearing knightly uniforms and carrying 
swords. Even so, their sprouting beards proclaim their 
youth. The maidens are garbed in the daintiest rainbow 
tints. They are speaking in strange tongues and are murmur 
ing of moonlight nights and telling old, old stories of how 
they came to be called Iris, the Rainbow Flowers. They 
represent the age when knighthood was truly in flower. 

“They pass all too quickly, but there follows a gay com- 
pany. Perhaps they are The Four Hundred of the Flowery 
Kingdom. We inquire and find that they represent the 
American Peony Society and are on their way to the great 
June flower shows which are being held all over the world.” 

We can only enjoy these two sections of the pageant now, 
for we must hasten back to our own gardens. They are calling 
us. 


Li FE seems to be made up of the sunshine of happiness, of 
the wind of endeavor, and often of a little shade of sadness 
to make us appreciate the abundance of our joys. I never 
knew Robert I. Shipe personally, so I am saying simply that 
since he wrote the article ““My Satisfaction in a Garden, 
Especially in Growing Perennials From Seed” in the present 
issue he has passed away. He was a plant-lover, as you can 
readily judge from his article. Several months ago he wrote 
in a letter to me: “A perennial border, which will give you 
understanding and satisfaction, can be made only by one w - 
possesses a love of flowers, a love of life, a love for work, 
desire to possess something just a little better and to 
share it with others.” 





To FENCE or not to fence, 
that is the question. I do not 
mean that I am thinking of 
taking fencing lessons, but I 
am wondering what to advise 
a reader who asks whether it is 
undemocratic to fence in his 
back yard. 


Perhaps I am exclusive and ( meee 
selfish, but when I buy a lot i ; 
45 feet wide I want everyone Ra as 


who passes to know that it is 
my yard. I want to sit in my 
back yard—oh, I have forgot- 
ten, everyone is now calling it 
the outdoor living-room—and 
as I rest I want to look about 
me and say, “Yes, sir, I have 
my lawn cut; I must go after 
the weeds tomorrow.” I cannot the Pansy you will see 
say this if your yard and mine 
run together, because you 
think your weeds are my weeds 
and I think your grass is my 
grass, and all the kids in the 
neighborhood and their dogs 
think that our yards are their 
yards!—Oh, it gets awfully 
complicatec { without some sort 
of division between our back 
yards. Haven’t you found it so? 


WHEN I was a boy every 


sort of procession was called a 
parade; when I was in college 
we called it a pee-rade, but 
nowadays all such gala proces- | 
sions are called by the dignified } } Ay 
name “pageant.” My friend 
Izanna Chamberlain in a gar- 
den talk recently described 


THERE was a king 


seldom left his throne. 





Old King Pansy 
and His Dutiful Daughters 


[ANOTHER PLant LEGEND] 


Because his feet were always 
cold, he kept them tucked into a deep, green cushion. 
He had five daughters, of whom he was very fond. He 
always told them that he hoped they would never leave 
him, and they promised him that they never would. 
After many years this old king and his five daughters 
were transformed into a Pansy. If you will glance at gods.” 
the old king’s face and the 











I ALMOST forgot to intro- 
duce you to another of my 
garden friends from the wild. 
Fellow Garden-Lover, meet the 
lovely Shootingstar. Perhaps 
you do not need an introduc- 
tion to this dweller of the moist 


is cliffs and prairies. The purplish, 
Cid often nearly blush-pink, flow- 
Ly ers are borne in clusters at the 
Y tip of an 18-inch stem. What 


is its appeal—the ample leaves 
or the inverted and dartlike 
flowers resembling a cyclamen 
and borne in a cluster? Lin 
naeus, godfather of botany, 
was inspired to name it Dode- 
catheon, which means “twelve 
He imagined he saw in 
its cluster of flowers a resem 
blance to an assemblage of 
twelve divinities seated around 
a miniature Mount Olympus. 


very fat, old king—who 


five petals which represent 
his five daughters. Then, 
when the Pansy has passed 
its beauty and its petalscurl 
if you will look inside the 
flower you will see the old 
king himself. Really this is 
the pistil of the flower 
(shown above). If you re- 
move the petals carefully 


IN ONE city recently I talked 
about the Junior Garden Clubs 
of America, and a newspaper 
os reported my talk with this 
- ata oy Pon headline: “Junior Gardeners 
ition: tate Will Eliminate Necessity for 

which the king Conservation Laws.” | firmly 
has pushed his believe that if every boy and 
feet; this is ac- girl had some little chore to do 
tually the spur in their own yard or in a public 
on the flower. park, and if they grew some 
NN tree, a rose bush, or sowed a 
\ few seeds, we shoulc | never need 


WN to preach conservation in the 
s - 
. ~2 aac, future. 

—- I want to leave this thought 





with you.—aA.¢. H. 
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| WISE SPENDING 
| prevents Leaks... such as this 


7 


hive TRULY ECONOMICAL 
house is one that costs the Jeast to live in. Such 
} a house can be built only of the most durable 
materials. Attempting to save money in first cost 
and thereby “taking a chance” with rustable metal 
¢ has cost home-owners untold millions of dollars. 


For example, consider gutters, rain-pipes, 





; valleys and flashings. How well they will protect 
the house from rain and snow depends on the 
metal of which they are made. Metals that rust 
require repair or replacement, usually in seven 


years, in spite of frequent painting. Anaconda 





; Copper, which cannot rust, lasts indefinitely and 
saves this upkeep expense. 

Owners of homes protected with Anaconda 
: Copper know the upkeep-savings resulting from 


its use. These savings have been definitely estab- 








; lished by a nation-wide investigation which 
shows that copper sheet metal work saves an 
average of $24 a year in the usual size house... _in the metal . . . an identification worth looking for. 
definite proof that it pays to install copper. Useful information on Anaconda metals is given in 
Sheet metal contractors can obtain from leading the illustrated booklet, “Copper, Brass and Bronze in 
. fabricators, gutters and rain-pipes with the Anaconda _the Home.” For a free copy address The American 


trade-mark and the words “Standard 16 oz.” stamped Brass Company, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


. | Sheet Metal Work of 


ANACONDA COPPER 


CAN’T RUST AnaConpA SAVES MONEY 


cE 












GUTTERS RAIN-?Pir?rss ROOF FLASHINGS AN D VALLEYS 




















What to Do in May 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


Gulf States 


IN THE Gulf states May is for many 

gardeners largely a maintenance month, 
Sion. except for cultivation and other care, 
one can relax a bit. 

Move palms, especially large ones, late this 
month or early next, about the time the rains 
set in. Fertilize with an organic plant food. 

Make cuttings of chrysanthemums and 
root in sand. 

Around New Orleans this‘is a good time 
to make a water garden or lily pool. 

Plants of tropical waterlilies are available. 

Thru the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky give roses an application of commer- 
cial plant food. 

In this same south-central region belated 
gardeners can still be busy planting peren- 
nials and sowing perennial and annual seed. 

In Texas early this month spray shade 
trees with 1 pound arsenate of lead to 25 
gallons of water for bagworms. 

Roses planted now should be planted 
from pots. 


Southern California 


PLANT chrysanthemums now to replace 
beds of annuals which are thru their best 
bloom. 

Continue to sow vegetable 
annuals in open ground. 

Various annuals and perennials can still 
be sown in seed flats, as China-asters, car- 
nations, delphinium, pinks, Gaillardia, 
Gomphrena, lobelia, feverfew, petunias, 
Schizanthus, and statice. 

Plant dahlias, cyclamen, gladiolus, tube- 
rose, and cannas. 

The long dry spell is about due, so keep 
up watering. Also keep up cultivating and 
fighting pests of all kinds. 


seeds and 


Pacific Northwest 


PLANT rooted cuttings of chrysanthe- 
mums out of pots. 

Transplant annuals from seedframes or 
set out potted plants bought from florist or 
nursery. 

Early -flowering shrubs can be pruned 
after blossom fades. 

Portland citizens are keeping an alert eye 
on the roses and are ready with dust or 
spray to fight pests. 

Give your lawn an application of com- 
mercial plant food. 


New Jersey to Rockies 


IN THE lower sections of the northern 
half of the country, ranging from New 
Jersey and lower New York down to Mary- 
land and west to the mountain country, mak- 
ing of perennial borders, rock gardens, lily 
pools, and planting them can be continued. 

Perennial seeds can be sown in seed- 
frames. 

Sow annual seeds as soon as possible. 

Evergreens that are balled-and-burlapped 
can be planted. 

In states thru which the fortieth parallel 
runs, from New Jersey to Kansas, plant 
dahlias from May 15 to early June. Me- 
morial Day is the traditional date. 

Thin Sweet Peas to 6 or 8 inches in the 
row. 

Thin annuals planted where they are to 
bloom. 

Early mowings of the lawn should be 
rather high and frequent. 


Don’t remove grass cuttings. Instead, 


——— 


sweep the lawn with a broom rake after 
cutting so clippings will sift down to form 
a mulch. 

Keep on making additional sowings of 
such vegetables as beans, peas, radishes, 
lettuce, sweet corn, and beets. 

Try sowing vegetables in long rows and 
do work with a wheel hoe. 

Colorado gardeners need Circular No. 
42 of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, “Some Common Diseases of 
Ornamental Plants,” by L. Clerg. 

Begin spraying roses with 4-6-50 bor- 
deaux mixture or equivalent—these can be 
bought under various trade names—for 
black spot and brown canker. 

Spray or dust roses with nicotine prepa- 
ration for other pests. Or dust with 9 parts 
finely ground sulphur and 1 part dry ar- 
senate of lead. 

To provide strong plants for next year 
biennial seeds should be sown the last of 
the month or in early June. 

Plant more cabbage plants and early 
tomato plants early this month. Toward 
end set out medium-season tomatoes, pep- 
per, cauliflower, and eggplants. 


Michigan to Montana 


READ the directions for New England, 
also those given in the April issue for the 
region from New Jersey to the Rockies. 
They now apply farther north. 

In Montana buy potted hollyhock plants 
from nurserymen. 

In South Dakota when tree buds begin to 
swell, usually in the first or second week in 
May, begin planting hardy vegetables. 
Make the second planting of these and put 
in tender vegetables by last of month. 

North Dakota gardeners need Circular 
No. 42 of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fargo, “Insect Pests of Trees and 
Gardens,” by Munro and Riddle. 

From Michigan to the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana plant dahlias the first of the month or 
when danger of frost is past—the sooner the 
better. 

Plant strawberries in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and southern Minnesota. 

Read directions for New England also. 


New England 


THIS month spring comes to New Eng- 
land and northern New York. 

Hardy annuals of all kinds can be sown 
the first of the month and tender annuals 
from May 15 on to early June. May seeding 
outdoors often brings bloom as soon as 
March seeding indoors. 

This is the best month for sowing peren- 
nial seeds. 

Plant out verbenas, gladiolus, and pan- 
sies the first of the month; strawberries, 
dahlias, and geraniums about the middle. 

Hardy vegetables can be sown the first 
of the month. Almost all kinds can be in the 
ground between the fifteenth and end of 
month. 

Shrubs, trees, and evergreens can be 
moved this month, preferably early. 

Some Maine gardeners say this is the best 
month for planting roses, tho others say fall. 

Trim hedges now. 

Massachusetts gardeners write to the 
Extension Service, Massachusetts State 


College, Amherst, for a copy of Extension 


Leaflet No. 7, “Pruning and Care of 
Shrubbery,” by Frank A. Waugh. 

Plant plenty of the newer named varieties 
of hardy perennial asters or Michaelmas 
Daisies. 























Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


May 2. “Ants change the face of 
the earth like wind and water,” 
said Tom McCurrin tonight as we 
stood looking at an ugly eruption 
on our front lawn. 

“But,” declared 
there some ex- 
terminator for 
the pests? Why, 
they’ve ruined 
the looks of my 
lawn already.” 

“The more | 
know about 
ants,” Tom said 
slowly, ‘‘the 
more highly I rate their intelligence. 
But if you won’t live on an ant hill, 
you'd better buy some calcium 
cyanide or carbon bisulphide and 
follow directions. They both gener- 
ate a gas heavier than air—which 
is about the only thing which can 
reach the whole length of the tun 
nels of an ant stronghold. If they 
start a new home too close to some 
plant you value too highly to risk 
using one of these gases, then about 
the only thing there is to do is to 
keep the spot soaked with water 
night and day for several weeks. 
Sometimes this discourages them 
and they move. 

“When I was setting the stones 
in my new rock garden I ran into 
an ant-tenement district. Regular 
catacombs! I’d heard that only 
plowing would 
permanently 
scatter an in- 
trenched colony, 
so I shoveled the 
whole seething 
mass of ants, soil, 
and eggs into my 
wheelbarrow and 
carted them off, 
which reminds 
me — I’ve got 
that ‘Irish surrey’ out on the car 
now.” 

‘When Peter and I get started on 
that pool of his,” added Tom, turn- 
ing to me with a broad grin, “you 
are going to ‘see sumpin’ for sure. 
It’s going 
reflecting Neorg water garden, fish 
pond, duck puddle, hydroplane 
landing field, swimming pool, mos- 
quito swamp, dipping tank, water- 
ing trough, dog bath, and—Aw 
Pete! Don’t be modest!” as Peter 


Peter, “‘isn’t 








dragged him away to the scene of 
tomorrow’s oper rations. 
They had [ Continued on page 114 
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Why flowers 






were more beautiful 





‘Feed your plants,’’ say the 3,000,000 
who now know the secret of new, 
amazing garden results. 


And Vigoro, the complete, bal- 
anced plant food, is their choice. 


With new certainty it brings larger, 
colorful blooms, and more of them. 
Flourishing green lawns that are more 
velvety. Leafier shrubs and trees. And 
earlier vegetables. 

All at an average cost of 10 to 20 
cents for every hundred square feet! 


And Vigoro is clean, odorless, easy 
to use. Just read directions, apply 
evenly, wet down. 


Vigoro promotes early, vigorous 
growth, produces stronger root sys- 
tems, increases resistance to disease, 
and helps choke out weeds. 


Vigoro, developed by Swift & Com- 
pany, contains a// the food elements 
plants need for finest growth. 


Vigoro comes in 100, §o0 and 25 
pound bags. Also in 5 pound and 12 
ounce packages for house plants and 
window boxes. Order enough now 
for everything you grow. 


Swift & Company 


FR EE—‘'Gardening Suc- 
"an interesting and 
ful booklet written by 
J. F. Fonder. 
IRESS—Swift & Com- 
, 4131 Packers Ave., 
igo, Ill. 


TEN CENTS brings you 
ecial edition of Dr. H. 
iems’ new book, ‘‘For 
ter Lawns and Gar- 

"* A complete, prac- 
| gardening guide. 


A product of Swift & Company 





in 3,000,000 home 
gardens last year 


a 





The beautiful Atwater Kent Estate, Bar Harbor, Maine. (Natural color photograph) ‘‘Vigoro assures us 


larger blooms and foliage of healthy color,"’ writes Liston W. Mayo, Gardener. 


HEAR A FAMOUS ARTIST every Sunday on the *‘Garden Hour”, 
3:30-4 P.M. Eastern Time, 2:30-3 P.M. Central Time. Also helpful garden 
talks, Thursdays 10:15-10:30 A.M. Eastern Time, 9:15-9:30 A.M. Central 
Time. Broadcast over NBC Red Network: WEAF, WEEI, WJAR, WTAG, 
WCSH, WRC, WBEN, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WOC, WHO, WOW, 
WDAF. Sundays only: WLIT,WGY, KYW, KSD. Thursdays only: WFI, WIBO. 


IGORO 


‘et Vigoro where you buy lawn and garden supplies Complete plant food for lawns, flowers, gardens, shrubs, trees 
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a dependable Arctic washlady’ 


ANOTHER ACTUAL LETTER FROM A P AND G HOMI 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 


experiences with washday near the Arctic Circle 


You may be interested in my personal 


—where we have ten months of real winter! 

Ours is a family of seven—and there is plenty 
of washing for four children who hunt and fish, 
ski and skate, slide, hike on snow shoes and go 
to school! 

In winter, if the snow is clean and not salty, we 
must mele it for the washtubs. Otherwise the boys 
must hitch up the dogs ind drive to some fresh- 
water creek miles away to saw out ice and haul 
it home. Then it must be melted! 

To make matters more complicated, there are 
the “washladies.”” Sometimes they come, some- 
times they don’t. When they do come, they often 
bring their babies, one, two, three—even four of 
them. The little brown children are de ir, but 
they must be cuddled and fed, and all this does 
not hasten washday! 

Then there’s another long process, for after the 
clothes are washed, they must be dried indoors. 
If hung out in the winter, they freeze stiff and are 
blown into shreds. 

When the 
must carry on washday, always give me P AND G. 
For I know that P AND G means less “elbow 


“washlady” doesn’t appear and I 
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grease.” A soap that makes washday easier is a 
real boon up here. That's why I stocked up with 


three cases of P AND G for this winter. 


Mrs. R. E. H., Golovin, Alaska 
w I can say, 
real W ashday ! 


be that you've discovered what a lot of help there 
is in P AND G White Naphtha! 


Very few of us have washdays as difficult, but 


Mrs. H—, 
And I'm just as glad as I can 


is that you have a 


we have our own problems. And we're glad that 
Y AND G gives such rich suds in any kind of water 
—hard or soft—warm or cold. And, however we 
wash, a P AND G soaking makes it an easy matter 
to be proud of sweet, fresh-looking clothes! 

And if you are like me—you prefer to use a fine 
white soap! P AND G does seem nicer, doesn’t it? 

Then perhaps a question may have crossed 
your mind—"'Why does P AND G cost less than 
ordinary soaps—when it’s so white and fine?” 

I can tell you the answer. P AND G White 
Naphtha’s fine materials are bought in shiploads 
and carloads—and P AND G is boiled for days and 
days in huge soap kettles three stories high, bub- 


bling full all the time. This efficient way of 


manufacturing keeps PAND Gso reasonably priced. 


Then you've helped, too. For youand millions 
of other women buy P AND G because you know 
it really wa better soap. 


ANN CUMMINGS 








W’/ ind three times as populas 
I t sec ry interesting ans 
to s p ques IS that were sent ¢t 
wi 1 who live in all parts of the « } 
And wl tl I discove PA ( 
s3t as popular as any other soay 
1 for the family wash. And ] s ] 
h t 7 ay women preterar 
phe § 
white soap. They know that P AND G give 
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A Home to Begin With 


—and how to get it 


Daesme and realization — how 
far apart these two seem to be, and 
yet bringing them together is the 
sum total of a lifework. Oftentimes 
the major portion of this work con- 
sists in building the desire for a home 
into the concrete reality. There is a 
great deal of difference between the 
two statements “I want a home” 
and “I have a home,” altho only one 
word is changed. 

Many, many letters come _ to 
Better Homes and Gardens asking 
our advice with this problem. Each 
answer must be different and vary 
with the individual and particular 
problems involved, but since the 
inquiries are so persistent it seems 
that a few general ideas might be 
presented which would apply in most 
cases. 

These ideas apply particularly to 
the man and woman who are try- 
ing to save, finance, buy a site, 
build and own their first home. 
Those who have already enjoyed 
this experience have learned by 
their experience. In almost all cases 
the result has been a great success, 
but occasionally the ex- 
perience has cost more 
than it should have. 

The first thing to do is 
to make up your mind 
that you are going to 
have a home, that it can 
be done, that others no 
better equipped have 
built homes successfully, 
and that you, too, 
can do as well or 
better. Just this 
determination will 
carry you a long 
way. If you have 
money saved there 
is no better way to 
preserve your sav- 
ings than by invest- 
ing it in your own 
house and lot. By all 
means, if you have 
sufficient money 
saved, start your 
building operations 


now, when you will have a larger 
number of years to enjoy the return 
in pride and pleasure from your own 
home. To those who have no savings, 
start saving now with this definite 
objective in view. Few realize how 
important attainment of a home can 
be in their lives. This is particularly 
true in the case of the 





NUMBER 9 


Leland A. McBroom 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Architect-Editor 


first, and what I consider the most 
important problem of the three 
financing the small home—will be 
considered. The illustrations show a 
house with almost minimum require- 
ments only for two people to live on 
comfortably and gracefully with an 
expenditure within the means of al- 
most all who are will- 





wage earner, salaried 
man, and professional 
man. More often than 
not the purchase of a 
home is the largest 
single financial trans- 
action which they 
undertake. It is also 
true that this is the 
most important step 
in relation to their 
happiness. The prob- 
lems group themselves 
in three general ways: 
the first as regards 
finance; the second as 


additional 





Ir IS the purpose of this 
series of articles, of which 
this is the first, to show 
those thousands of Ameri- 
can families that do not 
already own 
homes how they can build 
this one (or one as fine) 
now, on their present 
income. It will be our 
privilege and 
pleasure to extend 
vidual help and advice to 
those that request it. 


—THE EDITORS. 


ing to make 
sacrifices and save to 
achieve so worthy a 
goal as the owning of 
their own home. 

In financing the 
home the first decision 
we should make is to 
decide the total 


some 


their own 


amount of money we 
should spend. To the 
man well established 
in life, money in the 
bank and 


indi- 


property, 








regards purchase of 
the site; third, the ac- 
tual plan of the home. 

In this article the 
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Here is an airplane-perspective 
view of this small home, show- 
ing how well it can be placed 
on the average 50-foot lot, 
with garage, garden, and all 
that goes to make completeness 
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in’ which his investment for a home is 
a small portion of his total wealth, 
financing a home is not so great a 
problem, but to the man who has to 
sacrifice other things, save, and per- 
haps mortgage his future, it is the 
most vital problem of all. 

One of the first things to know 
when we start on an adventure so 
vital is where we are going to end. Is 
our home to be the fine and inspiring 
center of our life that we .wish it to 
be, or is it to be a burden to pay for 
which will make us lose enthusiasm 
and allow the home to go into the 
hands of those who have loaned us 
money to build it? 


THIS is the first pitfall to avoid. If 


our means are small, our savings not 
large, we must simply plan to build 
a home which we know, with reason- 
able certainty, we can finance with- 
out too great sacrifice. The price a 
man should pay for his home ts often 
measured by saying that it should 
cost between three or four times one 
year’s income. 

There are no rules. Each must 
make his own. Obviously, the family 
of five cannot save and pay for a 
home as rapidly as the family of 
three. Then, too, some people are 
inherently savers, while to others sav- 
ing is great strain and effort. Here, 
just in size of family and tempera- 
ment, we have a variation. 

It is wise to find out just what can 
be saved from the family income and 
put away toward building the home. 
To this should be added the rent, 
less, of course, a reasonable amount 
for taxes, interest, and upkeep. A 
reasonable period of this will afford 
tangible evidence of our power to 
deny ourselves, for saving has to be 
learned, as do most other things in 
life. 


Iris interesting to find how pleasant 
a game it becomes, how much pleas- 
ure it is to see the gradual accumula- 
tions pile up. As they grow, our own 
feeling of self-respect and pride in our 
accomplishment also grows. 

Of course this method applies best 
to people who have reached their 
maximum earning capacity, but a 
young man who sees a real future 
ahead, with increasing income, may 
anticipate the greater earnings and 
spend a greater sum. At any rate, 
we must decide for ourselves how 
much we can spend for our homes, 
and this method is much better than 


one in which we say we shall have 
a home as fine or finer than the 
Jones’s. 


I] HAVE often been asked how much 
money a man should have before he 
starts to build a home. Here again 
conditions vary, but the safest thing 


is to own the lot mortgage free and 
have enough money so that the 
only financing necessary is the first 


mortgage, w hich can be obtained for 
from 50 to 80 percent of the total 
value of the house and lot. The an- 
swer would then be that the value of 
the lot and cash should equal from 
one-half to four- 


for us, and we pay for it in the form of 
monthly payments in lieu of rent. 

Obviously, this sort of plan has to 
be handled thru a man or firm in a 
position to finance you, and you do 
not get the full benefit of competitive 
bids, altho in some cases, if one deals 
with reliable builders, he can get a 
good proposition by dealing solel; 
with one firm. 

Some people start out with even 
less than the lot, and simply occupy 
the house, pay so much a month, part 
of which is applied to principal, until 
the house is finally paid for. The 
builder or some financing company 





fifths of the total 
money we are to 


spend. — =—— 
The inte ee st TERE} | 

rates on a irst 

mortgage are usu- bay 





ally much lower 
than on the sec 
ond. With only a 
first mortgage we 
can hold title to 
our land in our 
own name and feel ‘ 
the pride of pos- 
session. The com- 
missions and _ in- 
terest for first 
mortgages are low. 
The loan company 
will also make fa- 
vorable arrange- 
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ments for pay- 

ment of the principal and interest, 
either in monthly payments, part of 
which is interest and part principal, 
or in semiannual payments of interest 
with the privilege of reducing the 
principal. 

If we cannot finance our home with 
first mortage only, we can sometimes 
obtain a second mortgage. Here the 
interest rates are higher, the com- 
missions to obtain a loan greater, and 
in some cases the second mortgage is 
a difficult one to get at all. Second 
mortgages are seldom salable, and 
then only at a large discount. We as 
builders must pay our share of the 
risk this involves for the lender 


IN CASE the second mortgage can- 
not be obtained by one’s self, it may 
be that we must go to the financing 
companies, who will take a contract. 
In this case we pay something down, 
as in an installment plan, perhaps the 
lot and some cash. The financing 


company builds or has the home built 





The plan shows a room arrange- 
ment designed for the utmost 
economy of first cost and upkeep 


handles the whole proposition in this 
case. It seems to me that this is not 
so desirable. The less money we have 
to put in originally, the less we have 
to say about the quality and the 
plan and building of our house, and 
the greater the amount of interest we 
must pay each year. 


IN ANY event, whatever we buy 
must be paid for. Very often, for the 
young couple starting out, it is a good 
plan to build a very small home—one 
which perhaps does not have in it 
every possible convenience and size 
of room that we would desire as a 
permanent home, but one which does 
for the present, is easily cared for, 
and is [ Continued on page 103 


The three elevation drawings be- 
low show that this small house 
is equally attractive from any 
side from which it may be seen 
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Raymond T. Fuller 


Author of "Meet Mother Nature”’ 
and “Walk, Look & Listen” 


“Ou, treat the wild flowers 


gently 


And call them as they’re 


named, 


For 


Oe native wildflowers are just 


now being noticed. Garden enthusi- 
asts are at last beginning to add some 
of these so-called “‘simple”’ flowers of 
the countryside to their cultivated 
favorites. 

However, most of our garden flow- 
ers—and vegetables, too—are com- 
mon and wild in some part of the 
world. Fully thirty plants, generally 
regarded as weeds in the United 
States, are former inhabitants of 
European gardens—‘‘escaped from 
cultivation,” as the flower guides say. 
Our cultivated flowers, many of which 
are of foreign origin, are often more 
prized because of their exotic char- 
acter than for their loveliness, while 
dozens of natives which are certainly 
the peers of these alien flowers are 
passed by. 


Tus floricultural snobbishness is 
not by any means an American trait. 
In my trips to New Zealand, for in- 
stance, I have seen whole landscapes 
decorated by the nasturtium, which 
is native there, but never found it 
planted in gardens; nor was it ap- 
parently gathered for bouquets any 
more than our goldenrod is. I at once 
thought of that wonderful twin dis- 
play of our summer fields—vipers- 
bugloss and toadflax. This bluish pur- 
ple, yellow-orange combination, now 
riotous in many eastern sections (al- 
tho both plants are Europeans), pro- 
duces one of the most striking color 
shows in America. Yet I doubt if either 
of them, not to say both together, are 
used in our dooryards at all. They 
might well be—as nasturtiums are. 
The one who is writing these lines 
does so as a Nature-lover rather than 
a floral expert. He is well aware that 
recent catalogs from nurseries offer 
quite an extensive list of common 





How to Tame 
the Wildflowers 


verything that is wild, 
dear child, 


Is anxious to be tamed.” 
—Childe Harolde 


woodland flowers. 
Our three most 
widespread  Trilli- 
ums, or wake-rob- 
ins, seem to have 
come into theirown, 
and so have even 
adders-tongue and 
Hepatica. So the 
trend is started al- 
ready—at least for 
the specialists and 
experts. It does 
them credit. 

But as a Nature- 
lover, the point I 
want to stress is 
that taming wild- 
flowers is, tho rare- 
ly done, a fascinat- 
ing feature of one’s 
out-of-door hobby. 
It is an intimate 
link connecting Na- 
ture and the home, 
one which perenni- 
ally revives fond 
human memories and experiences of 
long-past excursions to the woods. 


Or COURSE, from the very nature 
of things, wildflowers are either per- 
ennials or are readily grown from their 
scattered seeds. If not, they would 
not be able to maintain themselves in 
the struggle beyond the fences. There- 
fore, a woodsy garden is a long-time 
satisfaction, a year-to-year reminder 
of one’s walks and finds. 

One need not devastate Nature in 
order to have a_ wildflower spot. 
Nurseries supply these flowers, but 
some of the more common sorts may 
be collected by real gardeners who 
are willing to give them the proper 
environment. It seems a great joy 
to create our own bit of the wildwood. 
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The snowy wake-robins, or Trilliums (top 
photograph), are showy spring wildflowers 
which succeed admirably in our gardens 


Size is not a primary quality of beauty. 
The foamflower is one of the daintiest 
natives to introduce from the wild 


Even an aquarium which you stock 
with wild things gives more delight 
than the so-called “Nature outfit.” 


SoMEH JW, the keenest edge on this 
hobby seems to be whetted in early 
spring. Perhaps this is due to the 
general planting activity that has to 
be done in April; perhaps the irresis- 
tibleness of the first few woods’ blos- 
soms quite overcomes us. At any 
rate, I can hardly keep my children 
from bringing in great loads of things 
which we have no proper place for, 
and as for myself, I fee/ the same 
desire on every early walk. I am sure 
that if Skunk Cabbage did not have 
roots which go down almost to the 
geological center of the globe, we 
should have [| Continued on page 104 






























The House With the Welcoming 
Flower Box 


"Ries house with the well-devised 
flower box speaks a welcome to 
friend and stranger alike, it expresses 
personality, and it is rejuvenating in 
its effect upon the house and house- 
hold. Moreover, the flower box 1s a 
particular asset if the house is severe 
or commonplace in design, for it adds 
a note of color and interest to it that 
has the further advantage of being 
relatively inexpensive. There is no 
magic formula by which flower boxes 
for porch, railing, balcony, or window 
may automatically become objects of 
beauty, but there are certain funda- 
mental principles, which, if followed 
with reasonable care, will insure some 
measure of success. 

Size. Flower boxes, whether of 
metal or wood, have the same physi- 
cal requirements. They should not be 
less than 6 inches deep inside, altho 
8 inches is preferable, and they should 
be 8 to 12 inches wide. To be in good 
proportion, the width should be no 
narrower than the depth, while the 
length depends entirely on the place 
the boxes are to be put. 


WHEN used as a window box the 
length is usually that of the full width 
of the casings or slightly more. It is 
well to use two or three short boxes, 
placed end to end, to insure facility 
in handling. 

Metal boxes are usually made of 
galvanized sheet metal, whereas wood- 
en boxes are usually made of 1-inch 
boards. The wooden box has the add- 
ed advantage of being made to har- 
monize readily with the house. Wood- 
en flower boxes are sometimes lined 
with zinc or galvanized iron to pre- 
serve the wood from decay, but this 
is by no means necessary, as several 


coats of paint, inside and out, will in- 
crease the durability of the wood. 
Drainage is essential, however, and 
drainage holes should be provided— 
three or four to the linear foot. Metal 
boxes are provided with false metal 
bottoms with holes in them, but 
wooden boxes have the holes bored 
right into the bottom boards. These 
holes should be covered with bits of 
crushed pottery to keep the soil from 
escaping. Quick, easy drainage may 
be further provided for by covering 
the bottom of the box with a half- 
inch layer of coarse pebbles. Further- 
more, this tends to keep the soil in 
the bottom of the box from souring 
or becoming closely caked. 


FLOWER boxes should be not only 
well nailed to prevent the pieces from 
spreading apart, or held together with 
corner irons to keep the sides from 
warping, but they should be well 
braced or bracketed when placed in 
position. 

Soil. One of the common mistakes 
made in starting flower boxes is to 
assume that any old soil will do. The 
best results come from using the best 
soil obtainable. Usually quick effects 
are wanted when flower boxes are 
planted, which is all the more reason 
for having a rich soil. 


A MIXTURE of about 1% leafmold, 
1g garden loam, and 4 sand is usu- 
ally quite satisfactory. The leafmold 
tends to make the soil spongy and 
therefore increases its water-holding 
capacity. This is an advantage, for 
because of its small area the flower 
box dries out very quickly. The loam, 
sand, and leafmold should be thoroly 
mixed by sifting or stirring before 
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being placed in the box. Remember 
that abundant plant food must be 
supplied inasmuch as the plants are 
set close together. 

Plants. Selection of plants for a 
flower box depends on the amount ot 
available sunlight and on the pre 
vailing color scheme of the house and 
grounds. Flowering plants will not 
grow in the shade, no matter how 
much we wish them to or how hard 
we try to make them. And yet the 
attempt to make them grow in the 
shade is a common blunder. For the 
flower box on the north side of the 
house, or other shady location, it is 
best to rely on foliage plants, such as 
periwinkle, foliage geraniums, Eng 
lish Ivy, ferns, and coleus, altho 
coleus likes a touch of sunshine and 
responds to it gratefully. 


ANOTHER plant which might well 
be used more generally in either sun 
or shade, both for flower boxes and 
up against area-ways, is the Evergreen 
Bittersweet, Euonymus radicans. It is 
a slow-growing perennial of creeping 
habit but well worth waiting for. If 
planted in a flower box, as elsewhere, 
its leaves will persist and remain 
bright green thruout the long cold 
months of winter. 

Foliage plants for the flower box 
on the sunny sides of the house in- 
clude German Ivy, wandering-jew, 
dusty-miller, 'coleus, and Asparagus 
sprengeri. Foliage plants for window 
boxes are too often neglected, altho 
ivy streamers and other trailers drape 
gracefully down over the box, making 
fantastic and interesting shadow lines 
on the side of the house. 

Color. Probably the most important 
feature of a___[ Continued on page 78 
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Above: A view of the Zoar 
Gardens, which have been 
restored after thirty years 
of neglect and despoilation 
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ZOAR, with fine 
civic spirit, 1s doing 
share toward 


ae its share 
ia making a more 


America 


Below: The original Zoar Gardens, 
as they appeared from 1820 to 1898 

















Zoar Restores Its Century-Old Gardens 


The actual recreating work is being done by the 
people themselves, as in the old days 


Hissroay is repeating itself in 


the quaint, old village of Zoar, Ohio. 
Where, a century ago, German Sepa- 
ratists planted their nation-famed 
community gardens to be the center 
of their village life, three acres of 
flowers and shrubs are again growing 
in a colorful glory of bloom, after 








thirty years of neglect and despoila- 
tion. 

Once again, as in the days when 
the prosperous communist v illage was 
in its prime, city and townspeople, 
tourists and travelers, are lured from 
the bustle and race of the main high- 
way by the beauty of the recreated 
gardens and the re- 

captured charm of the 
winding lanes that 
wander between 
houses whose walls are 
covered with flowering 
vines, sheets of lovely 
color that clamber to 
the roof tops. The resi- 
dents of Zoar, for the 
most part descendants 
of those original 
Zoarites who came 
across an ocean to 


Built in 1817, the Hermitage is 
another picturesque relic of 
the quaint old Zoar life that is 
being kept in its original state 


A lay, 


Beulah Canterbury 


found their ideal of community life, 
have again banded together. Their 
purpose is the restoration of the old 
community gardens in the center of 
the town and the preservation of the 
quaint individuality of their village. 


THEY also plan to maintain an 
historical museum of the experiment 
of their ancestors, one of the mos 

interesting experiments in govern- 
ment ever attempted in America. For 


the old Zoarites, in 1817, brought a 
communistic plan into operation | on 
the banks of the Tuscarawas Rive In 


Ohio, a century before Russia tried 1 

In January last year, under he 
leadership of Mayor Paul Richter, 
the villagers formed the Zoar Histori. 
cal Society, Incorporated. Their first 
step was the acquisition of the site of 
the old Zoar Gardens, which, in the 
distribution of the community lands 
at the breaking up of the communist 
government in 1595, Was taken over 
by a man who plowed up the flowers 
and put the [Continued on page 72 
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Seasons 


Helen Sprackling 


For those of us who spend both 
summer and winter within the same 
four walls, now is the time, during 
spring cleaning and readjustment of 
the house, tolook forward and prepare 
for the heat of July and August. A 
skillful adjustment of our rooms to 
the gay, carefree spirit of summer- 
time is the secret thru which we can 
rout the oppressiveness we so often 
find in our rooms during those warm 
months. A subtle trick upon the 
imagination—one that gives a sug- 
gestion of coolness—is frequently the 
most powerful factor in its actual 
realization. 

Our first step in establishing this 
summer mood is the elimination of 
all that involves unnecessary labor 
or carries with it a suggestion of 
warmth. So much that in winter vivi- 
fies and adds color to our surround- 
ings becomes suffocating and annoy- 
ing in the summer. The gleam of a 
shining brass candlestick or a copper 
tray no longer sheds a glowing 
ray but represents, instead, only a 


A Room That 
Expresses the 
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disturbing undercurrent of ever-recur- 
ring labor. Heavy hangings whose 
graceful folds in winter softened the 
gaunt outlines of the windows and 
inclosed one in the cozy security of 
the mellow light of the evening lamp, 
now seem to enshroud one with an 
oppressive sense of stuffiness and 
weight. Very heavy rugs whose 
warmth was grateful in the winter 
are now only a snare for persistent 
summer grit and dust. 


‘To ENDURE such a state of affairs 
these days is really bad management! 
Wrap the brass and copper in news- 
paper and put it away on the highest 
shelf; four months from now when 
you unwrap it again you will be sur- 
prised how attractive and delightful 
it will seem. Take down the over- 
draperies, see that they are brushed 
or cleaned, and fold them away. At 
once the four walls of your room will 
seem to expand immeasurably and 
the lines of the window will appear 
refreshing in their severity. If possible 


This living room in sum- 
mer turns its center of in- 
terest from the fireplace to 
create cool spaciousness by 
reorganizing the furniture 
and putting on slip covers 
of coral-flowered chintz 
piped in green. Flowersand 
trailing ivy replace the 
winter ornaments, and 
even the lamp shades are 
more summery. It will in- 
terest you to study the 
same room shown below 
in its winter arrangement 
(Photographs by the Goold 
Studio; settings, courtesy 
of R. H. Macy & Company 





Below the same living- 
room is dressed for winter 
the furniture so grouped 
that the fireplace becomes 
the center of interest 
Warmth is created by the 
use of an eggplant carpet 
whose color is repeated in 
the background of theflow- 
ered-chintz curtains. The 
walls and woodwork are 
a comfortable soft green 
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send the rugs to the cleaners for their 
annual cleaning, where they may per- 
haps stay thru the summer, or if 
cleaned at home, roll them in tar 
yaper and seal the ends well. The 
are floor responds at once with its 
seeming increase of space and helps 
to further our illusion of coolness. 
And while we are at it, let’s remove 
some of the pictures. Heavily laden 
walls are oppressive with their sug- 
gestion of weight. How different the 
room seems now—larger, cooler, 
with a sense of freedom and of burden 


lifted. 


CHANGE is always stimulating to 
tired and jaded spirits; it is the crux 
of the vacation idea. Let us then 
create so new an atmosphere in these 
familiar surroundings of ours that it 
will react as successfully as an actual 
change of scene. First we will rear- 
range the furniture with an eye to 
summer comfort. The radiator is cold 
now, the register (and there are still 
many left) in [ Continued on page 108 
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Great New Boons 
to Motherhood 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


cc 

Th ESE latest remarkable changes ease 
the way for all mothers and are rapidly plac- 
ing baby care among the lighter recreations,” 
says this widely known woman, Better Homes 
and Gardens’ child care and training writer. 


Havive a baby in 1931 A. D. is not what it was 
when grandmother was a young matron and having her 
babies with the assistance of only that grand old mytho- 
logical bird the stork and a general practitioner. Nor is 
t yet the same as in our mothers’ day, when much un- 

ecessary pain and discomfort was suffered because 
cae things were taken as a matter of course. Modern 
methods, thank goodness, have eased the way for all 
mothers. 

The changes begin with increased efficiency in the 
method of bringing babies into the world. Every prospec- 
tive mother should ask her physician about gwathme, 
the childbirth anesthetic, which has succeeded “twilight 
sleep” or scopolamine. The objection to scopolamine 
was that by slowing down labor the difficulties and 

langers were increased for the baby. In gwathme, how- 
ever, scopolamine is combined with quinine and other 
drugs in such a way that labor goes on even tho the 
mother may be asleep. Gwathme does not give relief in 
every case, but it obliterates all pain for some women 
and eases it for many more. In no event is it harmful to 
the baby. Several of the great lying-in hospitals have 
employed it regularly for some time and a number of 
leading obstetricians use it in their private practice. As 
a general thing, its use is limited to a first baby and to 
succeeding cases where the doctor apprehends a painful 
time for his patient, but this is not an invariable rule. 


THo gwathme is not as yet the perfect anesthetic, it 
constitutes a great advance over ‘anything that has 
P ‘eviously been offered. It gives us reason to feel certain 
of the ultimate possibilities for easy, even painless, 
h rildbirth for every woman. 

Next, chronologically, but second to none in impor- 
eR comes the baby specialist. I never lose an oppor- 

ity to eulogize him, for I never get over my sense of 

onder and gratitude at the help he offers both infant 
wl mother. He has been with us for some years, it is 
true, and we went to him when our ignorance got us into 
difficulties and he helped us out. The up-to-date way is 
to call him in the day the baby is born. Then there are no 
difficulties. 

He will see that the child has the right food and enough 
of it, and that.the right routine is put into effect. All 
worry, all guesswork, is thus done away with. 


As THE child grows, the best investment you can make 
for him is a monthly visit to the pediatrician. The special- 
ist will not only continue to supervise the diet and recom- 
mend changes at the proper times, but he will advise in 
all the forms of training. 

If I could be Santa Claus to all the babies in the world, 
| should put a kindly, competent pediatrician in each 
tiny mocking. That would take care of all the rest. 


We know Better Homes and Gardens readers will be 
interested in this photograph of Mrs. Shultz and her 
fine children—Eleanor, 6 years old, and Peter, 10 months 


The pediatrician, in his turn, is greatly assisted by 
researches constantly carried on in infant feeding. He has 
the mother nurse the baby whenever this is possible and 
is able to make it possible i in many cases. But where it 
isn’t, science is rapidly supplying a formula for every 
baby. 

The regular lactic-acid milk formula is one on which 
almost any infant will grow like corn on a hot summer 
night. But if yours should be an exception to this remark- 
ably general rule, there’s a formula for him, too, and 
your physician will find it. 


ALL this, of course, is old stuff now. But there’s a new 
wrinkle. Did you know that dairies in many cities are 
preparing the baby’s milk according to your own pedia- 
trician’s formula and delivering it at the customer’s 
door? In our own city this milk sells for just 6 cents a 
quart more than the ordinary pasteurized milk. A 
dietetics expert is in charge. Your formula is sent to 
her by the doctor’s office. If a change is desired the 
dietitian is notified and the next morning’s milk 
mixed according to the new formula. 

If your own dairy does not have this service, why not 
bring it to the manager’s attention? It is the greatest 
single convenience I know of in the baby business. Of 
course, it must be carried on under the most guarded 
conditions. But a well-managed dairy can prepare the 
milk in more sanitary fashion and with greater uniformity 
in the product than a mother possibly could do in her 
kitchen. Many dairies are doing it admirably, and there is 
no reason why there should not be such a service in any 
community large enough to sustain it. 

If you have to travel with a formula baby, you can 
wire the formula ahead toa dairy [ Continued on page 94 
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Waar a glorious time of the 


year this is, with the sun warmly 
penetrating even the darkest corners 
and the damp west wind whispering 
gayly thru the garden. And the garden 
itself, especially the perennial border, 
where every green growing thing is 
filled with the age-long urge to ex- 
pand, where fat rose buds ‘are burst- 
ing into astonishing loveliness—how 
fascinating it is, and how delightful 
to linger there! 

But this is a busy time for the gar- 
dener, so, battling with an almost 
overwhelming desire to wander lazily 
in the garden, I get out the rake, and 
the hoe, and the fork, and the thick 
bundle of bamboo stakes which we 
have used for years to support our 
flowers. We choose bamboo stakes 
because they never rot, and because 
painted dark green as they are, and 
slim and strong, they are scarcely dis- 
cernible a week or so after they are 
put in place. This is quite an asset, 
for anything the least ugly is utterly 
out of place in the flower garden. 
To me there is nothing uglier than the 


ungainly, frankly unpainted sticks of 


wood used as stakes in some gardens, 
and I am sure the flowers must talk 
about them among themselves! 

In the middle of May I carefully 
place the stakes near the center of the 
plant, one to each individual stalk, 
and tie the raffia first to the stake, 
firmly, so it won’t slip, then gently 
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My Garden Is Ready for Summer 


Marjorie Norrell Sulzer... Pennsylvania 


around the stalk. Sometimes I won- 
der, looking at the still youthful 
shoots, if | am performing this task 
too soon. But, after all, just one 
boisterous spring rain, no matter how 
brief, is quite enough to bend and 
bruise and muddy the flower stalks, 
and they never recover quite enough 
pride to hold their heads high again. 
Then when the wind runs roughly 
thru the garden, as it has an unkind 
way of doing even at May’s end, 
these tender spikes, if unprotected, 
are twisted and deformed and quite 
frequently broken beyond recovery. 


Nor only are my 


delphiniums 


staked, but also all the taller-growing 
things and those inclined to spread. 
The bundle of stakes is kept in a 
handy place, and, as the season ad- 
vances and the late Asters and Bol- 
hardy 


tonias and chrysanthemums 

















harboring there, will not get back into 
the garden. 

Plant food is lavishly tucked in 
around all the plants to prepare them 
for the strenuous blossoming period 
and to increase the quality of the 
flowers. The bed is mulched with a 
layer of peatmoss 14 inch thick. Thi: 
mulch, or covering, is most important, 
as it prevents precious moisture from 
evaporating from the bed during the 
dry summer days just around the 
corner, and it shades the roots of the 
plants, especially those of the lily, 
from the burning heat of the sun’s 
rays. And, most important of all, it 
eliminates the constant cultivation 
which is such real toil during the hot, 
drowsy days. 

Grass clippings can be salitiasiteed 
for peatmoss but must be replaced, as 
they shrivel almost immediately, and 
there are rarely enough to form a 
sufficiently thick pro- 
tection. Rotted leaves 
from the compost 
heap are splendid. 
Even manure, if it is 
more than a year old 
and mixed with plen- 
ty of straw, is per- 
missible. 

At this time late. 
flowering plants are 
divided and reset, as 
are the very early 
blooming perennials, 
such as Primula and 
Viola. Now, too, | 

take slips from any 
of the perennials | 
want to multiply and 
place them ina warm, 









removed, and 


begin to stretch, 
they are also 
fully staked. 
When the stakes 
are in place, the bed 
is thoroly raked and 
cultivated and _ all 
large stalks and dead 
flower heads from the 
previous year are 
gathered with the 
pine boughs which 
formed the winter 
covering, and burned, 
so the pests, which 
are almost sure to be 


care- 


1931 


To retain the moisture peatmoss 
serves as ideal mulch for plants, 
particularly around rhododendrons 


The well-groomed perennial garden 
has the plants staked, the seed pods als 
the vacant spaces 
filled with annual flowers and bulbs 
(Photograph by Harry G. Healy) 


just a few weeks, 


damp, sandy corner 
of the garden, where 
there is some shade, 
and they soon take 
root. Most perenni- 
can be _ propa- 
gated in this manner 
or by a method 
known as layering, 
which consists mere- 
ly of pulling a branch down to the 
ground, leaving it attached to the 
mother plant, and cov ering with soil 
and a stone to keep it in place. In 
where the earth 
covers the stalk, roots will have 
formed. This branch is then a com- 
plete plant in itself and can be severed 
from the mother plant. 





FROM now on until they are in their 
full glory, the perennial plants, par- 
ticularly the iris, will need long, 
thoro soakings from the garden hose. 
This should be attached to a fine 
sprinkler 





Continued on page 68 
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The last rebuilding is shown below. This 
final result is a pleasing and restful home 
which combines the old charm of pro- 
portion with the new beauty of detail 


At the left is the original house. 
that it had little to recommend it other 
than simple but pleasing proportions 








Notice 


Below is the first alteration, in which 
a porch was added for the horse-and- 


buggy days of front-porch sitting 





















A Rebuilt Colonial Home 


in Connecticut 


Marjorie Reid Rodes 


Ih MANY parts of the United 
States, if you are lured into the pic- 
turesque, winding roads of the back 
country, you will discover many very 
old homes still standing — homes 
which have passed:the century mark 
at least, which is old from our Ameri- 
can point of view. They are quite easy 


| Floor plans on page 54] 
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to recognize as belonging to a particu- 
lar age, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of them have been rebuilt and 
added to, decked in fresh paint, and 
surrounded with spic-and-span lawns 
and bright flower beds. There is a 
certain fine balance and proportion 
about them, a simplicity of form and 
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detail, which is pleasantly remir 
scent of our early history. 

On a high ridge in North Stamford, 
Connecticut, about thirty-five miles 
from New York City, of these 
houses presents a parti ularly restful 
and charming picture to the passer 


one 


by. “You can’t miss it—it’s the 
house with the flowers,” was the d 
scription given by a workman on the 


roadside. 


FLOWERS and old elms and maples 
make an inviting and colorful setting. 
The house itself is a fine piece of New 
England Colonial architecture—rec- 
tilineal, restrained, belonging to a 
period when life and art were regu- 
lated by practical considerations. We 
scarcely realize how much it has been 
changed since a century ago, until 
Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Tisdale, the 
owners, produce an interesting snap- 
shot of the weatherbeaten, gray old 
house as it was when they discovered 
it. Then we know that it took not 
only her own imagination but ability 
and appreciation on the part of the 
architects to make it into the luxuri- 
ous, modern home we see today, with 
all the old character intact. 


A LARGE wing was added, repeat- 
ing the rectangular contours but 
broken to give variation and interest 
The old clapboarding was repaired, 
the walls of the addition finished in 
the same way, then all freshly painted 
white and green blinds added for con- 
trast. Wood shingles were used on 
the roof, as in the original. Windows 
had to be replaced, for however much 
sentiment we may toward an- 
tiquity, we have no patience with 
windows that stick and rattle in their 
frames and admit frigid breezes on 
the backs of [ Continued on page 54 
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A-visiting 


Wainwright Evans 


User E GEORGE is coming for a 


Uncle George always stays 
and stays some more. Uncle George 
means well and his good intentions 
have already paved several miles of 
road. How Uncle George does love a 
good visit with his favorite nephew 
Jim, and with Jim’s pretty young 
wife Sarah! 

Jim and Sarah have been married 
two years. The baby is too cute for 
words and is increasingly a handful 
for Sarah. They have named him for 
U ncle George, who would have felt 
hurt at being overlooked. 

Uncle George is going to install him- 
self in their tight little five-room city 


visit 


house. It is only a 15-minute ride 
from the business district and is 
therefore just the place for Uncle 


George when he comes to town on 
business. 


SARAH is in tears. Jim’s cousin 
Mary has just been with them for a 
long and enjoyable stay, according to 
a marked item in the home paper, and 
during that stay she made sugges- 
tions — very tactful suggestions 
about how not to burn the toast and 
how to make a pie to Jim’s liking. 
Sarah set her teeth and stood up to 
it, and never even said a word about 
it to Jim. But now, just as she was 
recovering from weeks of that, to be 
confronted by Jim’s Uncle George! 

It’s too much. Sarah finds herself 
looking askance at Jim’s family. She 
says nothing, for fear of hurting Jim’s 
feelings. Jim says nothing, merely 
looks disturbed and thoughtful. Or 
perhaps they talk it over. But what’s 
the use? 

“T just won’t have him,” 
Sarah. “He’s mak- 
ing a convenience 


explodes 


When Relatives Come 
































‘You know we can’t do that,” 
says Sarah. 

Later comes Sarah’s Cousin Harry 
because he so wants a good visit with 
them, and, incidentally he has busi- 
ness in town. Perhaps Sarah’s parents 
come later. 

“So they are coming for a month,” 
remarks Jim. 

“Well, your relatives stayed three 
weeks,” retorts Sarah. 

“Oh, I’m not objecting,” says Jim 
hastily. ““They all stay too long, but 
what can we do? Nothing! Confound 
it, why can’t they let us alone!” 


THUS does Jim smooth over his 


blunder and restore harmony. They 


join in candid talk about relatives— 


tho they are really very fond of them 
and enjoy a reasonable visit. 

So it goes, and thru the years that 
follow the problem of visiting rela- 
tives bobs up again 
and again to plague 





of us, and he knows 
I’m doing my own 
work,” 

Jim shrugs his 
shoulders. ‘‘All 
right. We can wire 
him you're ill.” 

“And lie to him,” 
explodes Sarah. 
“I’m tired of pre- 
tending and hypoc- 
risy and cant.” 

Jim flushes. “If 
you’reso keen about 
the truth, let’s wire 
him that we simply 
can’t take him.” 


in another,” 
Evans, 


of home life, 





ac 

A VISIT of two days might 
be too long in one case and a 
visit of two months too short 
says Wainwright 
who brings a 
point of view to this i interesting 
story of visiting relatives. 

Visiting is an art. It is avery 
necessary and important phase 
in most families. 
A visitor can understay his 
welcome as well as overstay. 
How to acquire the fine art of 
being a guest is understand- 
ingly and wisely discussed in 


this article. —THE EDITOR. 


them. Visiting rela- 
tives are as a rule 
quite unaware that 
they are a problem. 
What the hosts feel 
is really a sense of 
exasperation and 
utter helplessness. 
For the host of the 
visiting relative 
can’t be frank with- 
out seeming to run 
counter to a trad:- 
tion which he re- 
spects, the tradition 
of family hospi- 
tality, and he is 


man’s 
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“Uncle George is going to install himself 
in their tight little five-room city house" 


reluctant to put himself in a false 
position. 

The really interesting thing about 
Jim and Sarah is that in spite of the 
keen awareness of the anomalies and 
exasperations involved in this com 
mon family problem and of the peculli 
ar obligations under which the ties of 
blood seem to place them in spite of 
themselves, they are quite likely to 
become visiting relatives themselves 
at any time. They are likely to visit 
aunt, uncle, cousin, or in-laws for a 
weekend or a week or many weeks, 
without the least realization that 
their presence may be a severe ordeal 
for the kindly people who receive them 
with open arms, do their best to give 
them a good time, really love them, 
and—perhaps wish them in Jericho, 
not because they do not care for them, 
and enjoy a visit with them, but be- 
cause hospitality, under conditions of 
modern life, is difficult. 


THERE is no thought here of sug- 
gesting a cynical attitude toward visit- 
ing relatives or to imply that relatives 
ought not to visit or that such visits 
should necessarily or invariably be 
short. There can be no general rules 
about a matter so personal. A visit of 
two days might be too long in one 
case and a visit of two months too 
short in another. Some relatives 
should never visit each other, some 
should visit frequently and long, but 
all should be sure what they are about 
and should avoid those forms of 
thoughtlessness which often make 
the shortest visit an ordeal to the 
hosts. [| Continued on page 100 




















Wallpapers 


Selected by Christine Holbrook 


Colorful, Well-designed 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


\X ALLPAPERS of lovely design 


ind appropriate for those of us who 
necessarily must adjust a limited 
purse to our desire for wall coverings 
n excellent taste have never been so 
numerous in the shops as they are this 
pring. Whether it be a paper of sim- 
ple design for the bedroom or papers 
of importance for the hall, living- 
room, and dining-room, there is a 
wide range both in design and color. 
In addition to wallpapers, there are 
most attractive offerings in wall fab- 
cs, which include cloth wall cover- 
gs that are washable and that may 
yey in a range of decorative pat- 
erns suitable for every room in the 
home. 
There was a day when washable 
wallpaper belonged in the so-called 
‘expensive’ class, but we can now 
buy it for a price within the means of 
the modest purse. Pastel shades are 
featured in bedroom papers, with 
more character in papers designed for 
hi lls, living-rooms, and dining-rooms. 
Even. wood is being mounted today 
D3 a new process, so that it can be 
pplied to a wall in much the same 
manda as wallpaper. When it is on 
the wall you have the effect of a pan- 
eled-wood room. 


ON THIS page are a number of 


lovely wallpapers. Starting at the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, 
lescriptions of the wallpapers dave 
are as follows: 


Shading from cream to ochre is this 





smart diagonal-pattern paper with an 
amusing design of houses and trees. 


Below, a wallpaper full of charm is 
this inexpensive wallpaper of soft 
coloring, featuring Mount Vernon in 
the design. It comes in a gray or a 
shell- pink background, with the pat- 
tern in pastel shades of green-gray 
and coral-red. 


4 new washable wallpaper, well 
within the reach of a limited purse, 


is this formal pattern, below the 
Mount Vernon design, in soft tan or 
pray. 


A smart check or plaid paper that 
is inexpensive enough for use in a 
boy’s or girl’s room comes in the fol- 
lowing combinations — yellow and 
white; pale gray, blue, and white; 
green and white; rose and white; 
blue-green and white; gray and white; 
tan and white; pink and white; or 
blue and white. 


A Harlequin pattern is in a guaran- 
teed washable paper and can be had 
in combinations of yellow and gray 
or soft pink and gray. 


“Snowflake” is the name of the 
charmingly quaint and inexpensive 
wallpaper in the left-hand corner of 
the page. It comes in nine lovely soft 


pastel shades. There is sky-blue, 
coral, leaf-green, green-blue, tan, 
gray, ivory, cafe au lait, and faint 


pink. Sometimes the pattern is in 
white, other times it is in a deeper 
shade of the color used in the back- 
ground. 
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VIBURNUMS 
for Variety— 


Snowballs Blackhaw 
Nan nyberry Withe-rod ) 
Laurustinus Arrowwood 
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Ralph R. Rothacker 
Landscape Architecture Department, Iowa State College 
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aris remarkable in flower, fruit, and foliage, producing 

a rare combination, the Viburnums excel most groups of shrubs. 

Individual forms may surpass one another for their lovelines ¢ 

of flower, the abundance and color of fruit, or the striking 

splashes of autumn color, but each species is always excellent 

in itself. For the shrub border, foundation planting, bird gar- 

den, or lawn specimen, there is always a Viburnum to enhance j 

the situation. Dignity and poise, ruggedness and strength, 

grace and charm may be found among this group of shrubs 

Let us examine the best for their flowers, foliage, and fruit. 
Excellent for Their Flowers. Old-fashioned snowballs! Imme- 

diately the mind’s eye travels back to grandmother’s front 

yard, to visualize a tall bush so completely covered with balls 

of white blooms that no other name than snowball could so well 

describe it. This is the Common Snowball, of everyday lan 

guage, or Viburnum opulus sterile, of the nursery catalog. All j 

the flowers in every snowball are neuter or sterile, hence a 

snowball shrub never bears any fruit but simply grows and 

blooms year after year. It is a shapely plant which may reach 

20 feet high and makes a striking sight when in full bloom. The 

black aphis, which are so objectionable in early spring on this 

plant, are readily controlled by a nicotine spray. So much 

beauty is surely worth a little extra trouble. This is the only 

Viburnum bothered by an insect pest. 








A MORE refined plant, both in leaf and flower, is the superb 2 
Japanese Snowball (Viburnum tomentosum plicatum). Altho 
somewhat difficult to transplant, it is deserving of greater use 

as a specimen or accent plant in the shrub border. In size the 
Chinese Snowball (Viburnum macrocephalum sterile) has the 
largest snowballs of all, often measuring 8 inches across but 

quite monstrous in appearance because the flower heads 
weight the branches to the ground. The plant is short-lived 

and not as hardy as the other two forms. 

In the words of the late E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arbor- > 
etum, the “jeweled aristocrat” of all the Viburnums is the 
Fragrant Viburnum (Viburnum carlesi), from far-away Korea. 

The clusters of its pink buds change to waxy white as the 

flowers fully open in early April: sometimes too soon to avoid 

the late frosts when even the gray-green leaves have as yet 

scarcely dared to unfold. All admirers are captivated at once 

by the similarity of the flowers, both in shape and refreshing 

fragrance, to our native trailing-arbutus. Perfectly hardy, this 

almost round plant makes a perfect specimen in the garden in ? 

which individual charm is the keynote. Viburnum fragrans, a 
related form altho somewhat ten- 


derer, is thought to be equal if not 
The Japanese Snowball bears 


horizontal branches lined superior. ‘ ‘ . Le 
with clusters of pure white Excellent in Foliage. Even tho we 
flowers in May and June. It aw at - Ts an 
eee oe have said that all Viburnums have 
to transplant the large sizes lovely foliage, [ Continued on page 70 
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Diamond Panes and Casements 





They recall the Early American homes of our great-grandfathers 


Russell Starr 


Diamonp panes and casements 

what visions those words bring us 
of romance and adventure, the high 
seas and whaling ships, and the salt 
tang of the sea when man mastered it 
only with a sail. 

In the days of diamond panes and 
casements, the sea was mastered with 
the sail and the sail brought this, the 
earliest English architecture, to find 
root in America, to its new surround- 
ings among the rocky hillsides and 
rich foliage of chestnuts of New Eng- 
land. Diamond panes and casements 
were indeed the setting and inspira- 
tion for many a tale. The House of 
Seven Gables, the burning of Salem 
witches, all had them as their back- 
ground—a background of quaint ro- 
mance and high adventure. 

When the earliest settlers came to 
\merica from England, Tudor archi- 
tecture was in its decline. The first 
bits of Italian renaissance were ap- 
pearing in the early Jacobean archi- 
tecture, which later developed into 
what we now know as the Georgian. 
But these earliest settlers’ richest re- 
membrance was of the earlier period, 
of the quaint gables so typical of the 
reign of Elizabeth and Henry the 
VIII, that they tried to transplant 
it in the new environment which they 
had carved out for themselves along 
New England’s coast. So occasionally 
we find in old houses this brick archi- 
tecture translated into boards, the 
only media which the colonists could 
obtain without the great expense of 


shipping brick or cutting stone, and 
they could obtain this wood from the 
surrounding forest, which had to be 
removed to form the home site or the 
farmstead of the family. 


So DIAMOND panes and casements 
and early Tudor architecture are 
really our first inheritance, and hence 
this house strikes a tingle in our blood 
as we see the quaint overhang and 
steep rooflines which accompany it. 

Here in this house we show on 
this page this tradition is brought to 
modernity, still retaining its original 
charm and quaintness but blending 
with them many conveniences and 
comforts not even dreamed of by the 
Pilgrims who brought this type of 
house to America. 

The house we show is 
after these earliest Amer- 
ican houses. As we see 
its snug, trim lines nest- 
ling to the ground, we 
understand why the early 
settlers were loath to 
leave it for the later Co- 
lonial. The slight over- 
hang over the second 
story gives a feeling of 
snugness. The simple 
rooflineslend dignity, and 
the large central chimney 
is typical of the early 
work. The whole house 
gives one a feeling of 
warmth and_ stability, 
and, dominating a!l the 


modeled 
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[Floor plans on page 52 


narrow casements, with their diamond 
muntins and antique glass, sparkle in 
the sunshine among the narrow sid- 
ing. This may be whitewashed, stained 
a silver gray, or even left to be colored 
by the caressing weather. Few people 
realize that the real importance of 
architecture is the atmosphere which 
it creates. This particular house would 
seem to create one of ease and repose 
and quaintness in which the possibili- 
ties of adventure are always present. 


How charming a house it would be 
for the family interested in early 
Americana with precious heirlooms of 
ladder-back chairs, spinning wheel, 
and tall-back Windsor—a family in 
terested perhaps in carrying on the 
traditions of America. How 
appropriately and beautifully this 


1 
early 














Above is the porch opening from 
the living - room and into the 
garden at the rear of the house 


At the left is a splendid view of 
the quaint but dignified exterior 
in its setting of trees and flowers 


house would form such a setting! 

The allure of the diamond panes 
and casements tingling in our 
blood bids us enter the low but 
welcoming doorway into a hall 
paneled in narrow knotty pine. 
Our first curiosity bids us climb 
the stairs and see that which lies 
above, but a glimpse of the living- 
room to our left compels us to 
enter there. 

The room is long and narrow 
and low, with a few rough beams 
giving an air of stability. The 
stone fire- [Continued on page 52 


















































The Junco (below), commonly called the snow- 
bird, mainly gray with white under parts, 
is a genus of the North American finches 





Amusing Wild 


Life Antics 


I Have Observed 


C. Frank Brockman... 


L WAS a lucky thing for that par- 
ticular Junco that he fell into good 
hands, for otherwise his earthly trou- 
bles would no doubt have bothered 
him but a short time. 

Upon several occasions a snaky, 
sinuous weasel had been seen undu- 
lating along the smooth floor of the 
building where we made our summer 
headquarters and even a_ ground 
squirrel might have relished the 
tender, immature flesh of the fledg- 
ling. But no doubt he has family 
cares of his own by now, and if he has 
probably his experience will aid him 
in teaching his own youngsters of the 
dangers which often lurk in youthful 
overconfidence. At least, let us hope 
so. 

He was one of four fluffy bundles of 
down that occupied a nest of grasses 
and other soft materials placed upon 
one of the huge log beams high over- 
head. At intervals his parents would 


Washington 
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Above: A Harris Woodpecker, the bird which played the prank on 
the irate telephone operator at Longmire Springs, Washington 


















The familiar Blue Jay, cunning reprobate tho he is, meets his 
match in the Douglas Squirrel. Read Mr. Brockman’s account 


















from the 
world beyond, entering the great 
building thru a broken windowpane 
in one of the dormers that served to 
light the magnificent superstructure 


of the hall. 


bring nourishing tidbits 


IT WAS an unusual place for a 
Junco’s nest, to be sure, for usually 
these birds set up housekeeping upon 
the ground, particularly favoring a 
slight slope where protecting grasses 
give the nest cover, but apparently 
the parent birds recognized the ad- 
vantages of this interior location, and 
there, with the rustic walls of the 
building to give protection from the 
frigid winds that swept off the glacier- 
studded slopes of ‘““The Mountain,” 
they had reared their brood. So pro- 
tected by the man-made shelter and 
possessed of two hard-working par- 
ents who kept him well stuffed with 
the necessary vitamins, this Junco’s 


babyhood would have passed in a 
well-regulated manner without any 
event of great importance. 

But his confidence in his physical 
powers apparently increased at a rate 
even more rapid than did his appe- 
tite. And so one day he decided that 
it was high time for him to spread his 
wings, and then, in spite of the efforts 
of the parent birds to check such a 
maneuver, he succeeded in scrambling 
over the side of the nest. Without 
hesitation he “ took off,” but, alas, his 
first “solo” ended in an ignominious 


“flop.” 
Now among the exhibits which the 


building housed was an old, discarded 
robin’s nest, and therein the way- 
ward one was placed; something for 
which he should have been duly 
grateful, for the mother bird made 
regular pilgrimages to this improvised 
“ ’ ye ~= 

orphan’s [ Continued on page 76 
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The Reading Habits 


of Boys and Girls— 
Are They Changing? 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


I DON’T believe it!” I carried on 
the argument as we walked away 
from the lecture. ““My children, I 
know, as they grow up are going to 
read and love Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot. Why, when I was 10 
years Old. ...” 

My friend and consultant whose 
four children are in college or senior 
high school, while mine are still little 
folks, interrupted me firmly: “‘Profes- 

r Sloan is right. Most boys and 
girls of today won’t read long-winded 
Victorian novels, any more than they 
would ride to the football game 200 
miles away in one of Dickens’ stage 
coaches. I can share my literary tra- 
ditions with my middle boy. He’s a 
student and an omnivorous reader. 
The other three in their voluntary 
reading are as remote from the joys 
and satisfactions of my remembered 
youth as tho they lived on another 
planet—in another universe—rather 
than just twenty-five years further 
along in the calendar.” 

Even so, I refuse to believe that 
youth with a wave of the hand should 


be allowed to sacrifice centuries of 
thought. But so drastic an idea was 
not in my friend’s mind, I know. She, 
together with the Professor and my 
good adviser, the children’s librarian, 
merely protest against the vague 

















Dear Mrs, Gerst: 


"On the Bottom" was writ 
because, having witnessed on 
of the most amazin Cc 
of cold courare and 





heart break 
ing the subméri 





ner of men its sailors are. 


written "Thirty Fethoms Deep” 
fell, and "Pigboats", which 

Dodd, Mead & 
in February, 193 











devotion in our history in tne 
ine task of salvag 

ine S-51, I felt 
that I owed it to their country 
to let our veople know what man- 


Since "On the Bottom” I have 
@ juvenile book published lest 


Comoany is issuin 





Commander Edward Elisberg 
prepares to go overboard for 
his first dive on the S-51 


theorizing of remote adults 
who recommend a book or 
course of reading as “‘so 
fine” for young people when 
not one of them could be 
driven except under the 
goad of “required reading” 
to follow it for a minute. 
But perhaps without senti- 
mentalizing about the past 
we can go directly to the 
boys and girls and find the 
books, both old and new, 
that they will read today 
with joy and profit. 

Those two words, “joy” 

















Commander and 
their garden in the Navy Yard, New York, just 
after he had completed salvaging the S-51 
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and “profit,” bring us up 
against perhaps the most 
controversial point in adult attitudes 
toward adolescent reading. Shall we 
supervise our boy in those years of 
vast reading from 12 to 16 and try to 
guide him towards worthwhile riches, 
or shall we calmly watch him squan- 
der his precious leisure on the full so- 
volume Boy Pilot Series only to follow 
it by the 75-volume Bi// Brand, Boy 
Scout Series? lf he has started on the 
serial path, I’m afraid that all we can 
do is to stand by, as we did when he 
had the measles, and wait for the 
dawn. But one family, I know, at just 
about the time when 13-year-old 
Dick was swallowing one series after 
another in great gulps, made exhill 
rating table talk out of 4 Labrador 
Doctor, by Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell 
(Houghton, Miffin Company, $s), 
that splendidly courageous autobiog 
raphy which Father had just hap- 
pened to [ Continued On page S2 








Mrs. Elisberg walking in 
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Planning the 
Outdoor Living-Room 


Walter D. Popham 















































Here is the type of garden feature that 
fits well into the scheme of the infor- 
mal outdoor living-room, a seat with 
decorative trellis for a background 














Ix GARDEN design, the modern tendency, more and 
more, is to relate the garden closely to the house itself. 
In the final analysis most gardens are simply outdoor 
living-rooms, or some sort of an extension of the living 
area into the out-of-doors. This should, however, be 
done with care, as the whole success of such a scheme 
depends largely upon the interrelation between the 
house and the garden itself. 

To be most successful the outdoor living-room should 
appear to be the logical extension of the house itself. It 
should be so located that one walks directly from the 
inside of the house to the out- 
side area without passing any 
disturbing objects or area and 
so that one does not lose the 
sense of the two being con- 
nected and a part of the same 
area. Ideally, the outdoor liv- 
ing-room should be related to 
the principal living-rooms so 
that one sees into it from the 
windows of the house itself. 











For this reason placing the of the outdoor living-room should agree with the 
outdoor living-room where it is ' house itself. With the simple cottage type of house 
isolated from the principal one would not expect an elaborate formal garden, } 
rooms, or where one must b Ww nor, similarly, would one use an informal type of 
cross the drive, laundry area, SUNN garden with a formal type of house with finished 
or service court, or where architectural detail. : 
people are constantly passing Perhaps the simplest form of outdoor living-room 
between the house and the garden area is a mistake and ___is merely a green lawn bordered with shrubbery. The ( 
should be carefully avoided wherever possible. outlines may be either regular or irregular, as desired. 
The design of the outdoor living-room is a matter of _ For the inclosing material almost any type of shrubbery t 
some importance. Not only is placing the area in relation may be used, but it is well to remember that since you ‘1 
to the general-development scheme important, but the will probably look into it every day of the year plants ff 
design of the area itself should be studied. The design — which are unsightly for long periods should be avoided. Mm ¢ 


Those which are attractive duringthe Fy 
winter months, such as those that HH 
have bright berries or evergreen foli- _ 
ace, are unusually attractive in such ir 





cases. One or two large trees so placed e1 
that they cast a shade over part of the ai 
area could well be used, since during x 
the summer months shade is a very n; 
desirable feature in the garden, par- in 
ticularly in the garden which is really be 
lived in. la 

of 
IF A MORE formal type of garden is be 
desired, the area may a surrounded | er: 
with a wall—either of stone, stucco, [flo 
or brick—or with a hedge of any dr 
good hedge plant, or, again, a fence ye 







or vine-covered lattice trellis could be th 
used. The inclosure should be care- 
fully chosen to harmonize with the 
house as much as possible. Care 
should also be taken not to make it 
too large or imposing, particularly 
with a small [ Continued on page 116 


















This terminus for one end of a small 
garden invites relaxation, lounging, rest, 
or perhaps supper under the cool canopy 
at twilight (Photograph by E. Galloway) 
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Furnishing the Outdoor Living-Room 


J. H. Nicolas 


Fornisuines for the outdoor 
living-room are as varied and plenti- 
ful as for the indoor one, their useful- 
ness and charm depending on the 
individual taste of the owner and 
their artistic arrangement. 

The outdoor living-room should be 
secluded and private; it may take the 
whole of the back yard or only a part, 
according to the space at one’s dis- 
posal. This privacy is obtained with 
tall-growing shrubs and evergreens. 
Trees judiciously planted on the 
south and west sides will produce the 
desired shade, which, however, 
should not be too dense but so 
planted as to allow the sun to 
reach every part of the grounds 
sometime during the day. 

Trees, shrubs, and all woody 
plants are of two types: ever- 
green — retaining the foliage 
thru the winter, and deciduous 
—losing the foliage in the au- 
tumn. 

Evergreens. The evergreens 

form perhaps the most impor- 
tant group of ornamentals be- 
cause they are the only source 
of green in the landscape dur- 
ing the winter, while in sum- 
mer their varied colors and 
forms offer the possibility for 
diversified effects, either with- 
in themselves or in combina- 
tion with deciduous varieties. 
This group is subdivided into 
two distinct classes: broadleaf 
evergreens, such as the rhodo- 
dendrons, and conifers, such as 
junipers and pines. 

Rhododendrons. The most 
important group of broadleaf 
evergreens is the rhododendron 
and its ally the azalea, altho 
some of these, especially the 
native cnes, drop their leaves 
in winter. To this group may 
be added our native mouncain- 
laurel. Besides the permanence 
of its foliage, this group gives 
beautiful and very showy flow- 
ers in the spring. Because the 
flower buds of the rhododen- 
dron are formed the previous 
year at the tips of the branches, 
they should never be pruned. 


In selecting your garden furnish- 
ings you cannot ignore the general 
scheme of your garden. Whether the 
features area pergola and a sundial, 
fixed in position, as in the garden 
above, or a table and chairs, to be 
moved at will, as in the garden 
below, they must be chosen care- 
fully to fit the style of your own 
individual garden. This will re- 
tain that desirable attribute, unity 


Rhododendrons are hardy practi- 
cally anywhere, but in extreme cli- 
mates they would be benefited by a 
light protection as a shield from the 
sun and wind.-In their own habitat 
rhododendrons are found under cover 
of taller trees, and in placing the fur- 
nishings of our outdoor living-room 
we should bear that in mind. They 
love a cool, partly shaded place and 
are also splendid material for a north- 
side foundation planting. Rhododen- 
drons and azaleas are most at home 
in a porous soil supplying plenty of 


humus and showing more or less acid 
reaction, but they can be grown any- 
where, in any soil, if some simple pre- 
cautions are taken. A striking exam- 
ple is shown in Highland Park, Roch- 
ester, New York, where one of the 
most beautiful rhododendron and 
azalea beds in America has been con- 
structed in a location originally of a 
heavy limestone nature. 
Rhododendrons are always shipped 
with a ball of soil wrapped with bur- 
lap. Dig a hole two or three times as 
wide and deep [ Continued on page 118 
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A Wise Choice 


of SILVER 


Mabel J. Stegner 


‘kee general trend in modern-day 
silver is toward beauty of shape and 
simplicity of design. Designs are 
largely adaptations of the simple, 
lovely patterns of the Early Ameri- 
can, Early English, and Spanish silver 
of the eighteenth century. In some 
cases the designs have been repro- 
duced exactly, in others adapted to 
conform to modern ideas of beauty 
and utility. 

Formerly the difference between 
sterling silver and silver plate lay as 
much in the superior excellence of 
design offered by manufacturers of 
sterling as it did in the greater satis- 
faction which the knowledge that 
one’s silver was sterling offered. To- 
day, however, the manufacturers of 
silver plate are employing artists—in 
some cases world-renowned artists— 
to design their patterns, with the re- 
sult that sometimes it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between sterling 
and silver plate without a surrepti- 
tious look at the label. 


THE question of whether to buy 
sterling or plate might be solved in 
this way: If you do not feel like put- 
ting the required amount of money 
into sterling, or if you feel that your 
individual taste has not yet settled 
down to a definite pattern, you might 
buy plate for the present, with the 
intention of buying sterling later. 
How much silver is enough? Several 
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PATTERNS insterling, at the left, 
are, reading from top to bottom, 
Pine Tree, Hunt Club, Reflection, 
Wedgwood; right: Early American, 
Minuet, Orchid, and Tuscany. 
Plated-ware patterns, below, are: 
left row top to bottom: Legacy, 
Chevron, Napoleon, Melody, and 
Vanity Fair; right: Barbara, Paris, 
Patrician Moderne, Noblesse, and 
Serenade. 












manufacturers have discovered that 
for the average family sets of six 
pieces of a kind are hardly sufficient, 
while sets of twelve are rather too 
ample. Some pieces are necessities; 
some are merely convenient and de- 
sirable. 
NECESSARY PIECES 

8 knives 

8 forks 

8 salad forks 

16 teaspoons 

8 dessert, or soup, spoons 

8 bread-and-butter knives 


DESIRABLE PIECES 
8 orange spoons 

8 five-o’clock teaspoons 

8 ice-tea spoons 

8 after-dinner coffee spoons 
8 salad knives 

8 oyster forks 


By the way, unless you have a 
large dining-room and a heavy dining 
table, you may prefer to buy the 
next-to-the-largest set of knives and 
forks, called breakfast or dessert 
knives, rather than the dinner knife 
and fork. I have the breakfast size 
and find it ample and ccnvenient for 
all purposes. A tea size is still smaller. 

For gracious servic: a few pieces of 
hollow ware in the same pattern as 
your flat ware is desirable. A silver 
platter and one or two silver vegetable 
dishes will catch the gleam of candle 
or lamp light and add a little glamor 


WHITING-SALZMAN 


to your dinner service. A silver bowl 
suitable for both flowers or fruit will 
be equally at home on your sideboard 
or as a centerpiece for your dinner 
table, while silver candlesticks will 
also grace either dinner or side table. 
Silver compotes to be used for relishes, 
nuts, or bonbons will be useful at 
teatime as well as at dinnertime, while 
a tea and coffee service will be useful 
for any occasion. 


DESIGNS fall under two headings: 
those simple enough to be suitable in 
almost any environment, and those 
especially designed for a definite type 
aicceciat. For the modern, the Early 
American, the eighteenth - century 
English, such as the Georgian or the 
Adam, the French Provincial, and the 
Spanish interior, silver that is true 
to the general feeling and details of 
these periods has been designed. 
Not only in what we commonly call 
design, but also in the general shape 
and structure of silver, both subtle 
and arresting changes are taking 
place. Of these, the most apparent 
and the most widely accepted has 
been that of the shorter blade and 
longer handle in knives and a corre- 
spondingly longer handle and shorter 
tines on forks. Would you like to 
know how this happened? A famous 
European architect was commissioned 
by an American museum to design an 
ideal { Continued on page 110 
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the Club’s Reporter, to 
Mary Grace Ramey 


Tax Bicycle Club has just finished 
its most successful evening! Our play, 
‘The Masque of Pandora,” has been 
given and everyone is talking about 
our club and the clever performance. 

But let us start at the beginning. 
The various clubs and societies in our 
neighborhood have been entertaining 
each other lately, one group giving a 
party of some sort and inviting the 
others to participate, so naturally we 
Bicycle Clubbers, who had been en- 
joying all the good times, wanted to 
do our part. We decided that giving 
a play would be entertaining, ab it 
was only after much discussion that 
we settled on Longfellow’s charming 
masque. 

We selected this play because it 
could be given in a garden, with no 
settings other than the trees and May- 
flowering shrubs, and because the 
lines were beautiful yet not difficult 
to learn. We can’t boast that we did 
all the work ourselves, however. Mrs. 
Williams, who used to assist in giving 
the plays at school before she married, 
coached us—and a good coach is more 
than half the success of such an 
undertaking, we decided, before we 
had finished. She also cut many of the 
long speeches and arranged to have a 
friend of hers who plays the harp fur- 
nish the incidental music. 

You know the pretty story. Pan- 
dora was fashioned out of clay by 
Hephaestus and then sent by Hermes 
to Prometheus to be his wife. When 
he refused her she was sent to 
Epimetheus. You know, too, how 





We Give a Play in the Garden 


The Bicycle Club Entertains, as Told by Jane, 
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Pandora opened the box left in her 
husband’s care by the gods, letting all 
the troubles it held out into the world. 

It’s all so lovely and so gracefully 
told in Longfellow’s masque. We 
learned so much about mythology 
from it, too, that giving it was more 
than worth while. 

We were fortunate in being offered 
a beautiful garden where the play 
could be held. We arranged seats for 
the spectators in a large semicircle 
before a small pool. Back of the pool 
was our stage, and back of it a natural 
and almost perfect drop curtain of 
trees and shrubs. 


AT THE sides we placed big potted 
plants, palms, and . rns that we bor- 
rowed, to form wings that would hide 
the actors off-stage. 

Growing on our stage at the left 
center, as they say in stage directions, 
was a tree, straight and tall, and we 
planned our ins cates so this tree 
could be used in the setting as the 

lace where Pandora might stand 
wrod she came to life. Father ar- 
ranged a platform about two steps 
high at the base of this tree, and over 
it a little higher than Pandora’s head 
he made a light wire frame to hold a 
drapery. The platform we covered 


Betty, who was Pandora, had been 
practicing her swoon for many days 
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With its shadowy light, the dignity 
of our outdoor setting was beautiful 


with a green rug and put plants and 
flowers about the base. The drapery, 
which was dark and inconspicuous, 
we decorated with vines so it would 
not appear out of place in the garden 
setting. 

Just before the performance began, 
Pandora slipped behind the drapery 
and stood ready and waiting for 
Hephaestus to pull the curtain aside. 

Bown towards the front at the 
right was the big chest which was to 
hold the “troubles.” This chest was 
really an old cedar affair covered with 
dark paper and painted with odd- 
looking symbols. Our aa ¥4, diffi- 
culty was in arranging for the “ trou- 
bles” to fly out when Pandora threw 


back the lid. 


HERE Father solved our problem 
neatly. Inside he put a little shelf 
right beside the lock, and near it he 
tacked a bit of sandpaper. On the 
shelf he placed a Fourth of July red 
light, and all Pandora had to do when 
she seemed to be fumbling with the 
lock was to scratch a match on the 
sandpaper and light the fuse on the 
red light. 

“Take your time,” Father told 
Betty, who was playing Pandora. 
“Don’t be nervous, scratch the match, 
and off will go the fuse, and all you 
have to do is to swoon.” For the first 
sign of light from the box was Betty’s 
cue to fall in a faint. She had been 
practicing her swoon for days. 


As THE moon would not be bright 
enough to give sufficient light to the 
stage, Father and Marjorie’s father 
drove their cars to the sides a bit 
back of the audience chairs and fo- 
cused the lights so they played on the 
stage. They dimmed them a bit so 
the effect was soft and shadowy. 
Father also rigged up an old search- 
light and played it on Pandora as she 
stood on he platform. The effect was 
lovely, everyone said, especially as 
the players were reflected in the pool. 
We did not attempt any change of 
scene, but where it became necessary 
to have a separation between one part 
of the play and the next, we had music 
or singing by [ Continued on page 86 
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In the Nursery of Mother Nature’s Children 


—with the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


Visi. ho! Cousin Marion is 


singing a lullaby to the plant children 
in Mother Earth’s Nursery,” chuckles 
Uncle Sage as he and his Master 
Gardeners come tripping into the 
Gardens of Hollyhock Lane. 

“Not a lullaby, Uncle Sage—it’s a 
lively wake-up tune. I hope it will 
stir the seedling children to hurry up 
and grow,” replies Cousin Marion. 

“The seed babies in my garden 
nursery are all up, Cousin Marion!” 
exclaims a Climber from Oklahoma. 

“And mine have buds on them,” 
adds a Master Gardener of Texas. 

“Why, I just planted mine, be- 
cause the brown seed packet said not 
to plant until all danger of frost is 
over!” exclaims a Sprouter from 
Michigan. 

“It all depends on the climate 
where we live, as to when we can 

safely plant our seeds,” replies Cousin 
Marion. “I have just planted some of 
my seeds. It will take from 6 to 8 
days for them to grow little roots and 
push their heads thru the soil cover.” 





CoME this way, Junior Garden- 
ers, I have something interesting to 
show you,” gayly announces Cousin 
Marion as she leads us down Holly- 
hock Lane to the garden south of the 
house. 

“How warm and cozy it is here— 
and filled with sunshine!” exclaim 
Aunt Rosemary’s Climbers. 

“T am glad you like it,” smiles 
Cousin Marion. “I call it the garden 
nursery, for it is filled with tiny 
plants. You see, it is protected by 
a garden fence so that unwelcome 
animal visitors cannot run over it 
and crush the wee seedlings. And 
what fun it is to take care of these 





plant youngsters and learn the names 
of each little messenger of beauty as 
it peeps from the arms of Mother 
Earth.” 

“How do we take care of our seed 
babies, Cousin Marion? What will we 
need to do for them?” asks one of 
Aunt Larkspur’s Sprouters. 

“Come over to this border where 
some of the marigolds and calendulas 
are up and I shall show you,” answers 
Cousin Marion as she leads us to the 
soft, loamy flower border shown be- 
low. 


NOTICE the difference in the size 
of the plant seedlings here. You would 
hardly believe that they were all 
planted on the same day, would you? 
The stocky, healthy seedlings on the 
left of the border were thinned out 
as soon as their second set of leaves 
appeared. Those,on the right-hand 
side were planted too thickly. They 
have grown thin and spindly in their 
crowded position.” 

“Tf our little plants come up too 
thickly, when and how shall we thin 
them out?” questions one of Aunt 
Rosemary’s Climbers. 

“Tt really is a lot of fun to thin out 
the seedlings and transplant them,” 
smiles Cousin Marion. “‘When the 
seeds first awaken under the warm 
earth cover, they push two leafy arms 
up thru the ground. In a few days 
they will have grown an inch or two, 
stretching up toward 
the warm sun’s rays. 
Two more leaves soon 


The poor, crowded seed- 
lings at the extreme right 
look longingly at the 
healthy plants at the left, 
which have room to stretch 
their leafy arms and grow 








appear, with the main stem growing 
stil higher. If they are crowded too 
closely together each little plant will 
put all its energy to stretching taller 
and taller in its effort to find more air 
and sunlight, until it becomes a spin- 
dly, weak plant that never will have 
enough strength to produce an abun- 
dance of beautiful flowers. It is there- 
fore very necessary to watch our 
growing seedlings carefully. When 
they have their second or third set of 
leaves, it is time to thin and trans- 
plant them.” 

‘““When we thin our plants, do we 
just pull them up and throw them 
away! ?” asks a Kinder Gardener. 

“Not necessarily,”’ answers Cousin 
Marion. “There are some varieties of 
annuals that wil! not bear transplant- 
ing—for instance, mignonette, pop- 
pies, and love-in-the-mist. If you are 
careful to thin out the other plants, 
such as zinnias, marigolds, larkspur, 
cosmos, and calendulas, those taken 
out can just as well be transplanted 
to another part of the garden 


WHAT do you mean by being 
careful, Cousin Marion? Don’t you 
just pull them up and plant them in 
another place?” queries a Master 
Gardener. 

“There is more to it than that,” 
laughs Cousin Marion. “First of all, 


it is best to water the soil if it is dry. 


It would be 


{ Continued on page 75 
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This is an interesting ex- 
ample of the combined use of 
wood and brick in a Colonial- 
type home. Just this sort of 
thing was done on many of 
the old houses of our fore- 
fathers. Note the two brick 
walls built for the ends of the 
house—the coldest exposures 


A Straightforward House of Wood and Brick 


It is the gardened home of Theodore and Gertrude Fletcher, 
Birmingham, Michigan, readers of Better Homes and Gardens 


Harold H. Ehlert, Detroit Architect 


Rerurnne popularity of Early 
American architecture has led many 
of us to build our homes after that 
style. This new wave of popularity, 
however, was not the reason Theo- 
dore and Gertrude Fletcher, brother 
and sister, built the Colonial house 
shown here. The style was not new 
to them, for they were reared in the 
East among many fine examples built 
by their family generation after gen- 
eration. Having visited these old 
houses many times, since they moved 
to Birmingham, and studied their 
outstanding characteristies, they gath- 
ered many details that they could in- 
corporate in this, their new home. 
lhey wanted it to be modern, com- 


fortable, and practicable yet retain 
the charm of the homes of their fore- 
fathers. 


IT WOULD be interesting to follow, 
then, the study of a house such as this 
from the first rough sketch clear thru 
to the completed drawings from 
which the house was built, but in most 
cases this would be a long story. The 
plan was developed in many ways, 
exteriors were designed to fit the 
plans, and both were redesigned many 
times to obtain certain desired re- 
quirements. 

Large white shingles cover the 
front and rear walls, while the ends 
are of common brick—a treatment 
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used in earlier days, the walls having 
the coldest exposure being of brick. 
The quaint dormers charmingly de- 
signed, the well-placed openings, the 
staunch, squat chimney squarely 
straddling the peak of the gable roof, 
and the pilastered bay window of 
New England influence are all in per- 
fect accord. 


THE property is generous in size 
and slopes gently toward the rear, 
which helped the problem of the at- 
tached garage. The large windows 
and the bay on front and rear com- 
mand extensive views of the pictur- 
esque rolling country for which Bir- 
mingham is noted. 

An informal flagstone path leads 
from the street to the captivating 
doorway. Its satisfying, deep propor- 
tions reveal and its fine detail reflects 
the charm of many of those in old 
Salem. Entering the hall with its 
papered walls of authentic pattern 
and the floor of wide oak planks, the 
home is charmingly inviting. The coat 
closet is conveniently located, and the 
enameled staircase, having dark treads 
for contrast, forms an interesting de- 
tail that immediately attracts the eye 
as one enters. 

Thru the broad opening from the 
hall the varied charms of a New 
England interior are revealed. The 
quaintly designed mantel, enameled 
white similar | Continued on page 107 


Old Paisley shawls used as wall 
hangings are lovely in any type 
of room, for their subdued colors 
go well with modern as well as 
old furnishings. The shawls 
should be mounted on wrought- 
iron rods with loops made of 
tape and should not be hung flat 
but eased on the rods so that 
they fall gracefully in soft folds 





FOR THE WALL 


BEHIND THE SOFA 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 


A fine old blue and white woven 
quilt, a family heirloom, was 
used to fill the space behind a 
blue velour-covered sofa. A 
touch of warmth was introduced 
into the grouping by hanging a 
highly colored oil sketch against 
the quilt over the blue couch 


If you do not have a 
Paisley shawl or a fine 
old quilt, then an Indian 
print or a strip of gayly 
patterned chintz may be 
used behind the couch 
with great effectiveness 
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Do You Give Your Rugs 


the Right Care? 


Elsie M. Hubachek 


x HEN a new rug is bought for 


the house the entire family may have 
a voice in the choosing, but the re- 
sponsibility as to the care of the rug 
generally falls on the homemaker. 
This is a serious responsibility because 
the life of a rug depends largely upon 
the care it receives. 

Gone are the days of heavy carpets 
that were firmly tacked down over 
padded linings and left to catch 
dust and germs until the family 
moved or the carpet was thread- 
bare in conspicuous places. A 
parlor sweeper to brush up the 
crumbs and a broom to raise 
clouds of dust were the only rug- 
cleaning tools. But now we do 
differently. Our carpets are treated 
as rugs and we can clean under 
them. 

After all, the condition’ of the 
floor under the rug has much to do 
with the life of the rug itself. Ex- 
amine it for protruding nails and 
knots; see if wide spaces between 
the boards form sharp ridges that 
might wear the warp or back of the 
rug. When such conditions exist it 
is economy to buy a carpet under- 
lay. When you buy one, if the rug 
is small and “‘skiddy,” buy a non- 
skid underlay that will protect 
your rug and keep it safely in 
place, or treat it with a new prepara- 
tion that you can apply directly to 
the back of the rug, a preparation 
which holds it firmly in place on the 
polished floor and does not harm the 
finest rug. 

Under a room-size or heavy rug a 
padding that will act as a cushion is 
essential. There is a padding or car- 
pet lining on the market that is guar- 
anteed mothproof and fireproof and 
will often outlive the rug itself. Few 
people realize that a good rug lining 
will provide an insulating blanket 
above a cold floor. Such an underlay 
is also an economical idea when a 
rug is on the ground floor and conse- 
quently over or near the furnace, for 
sulphur fumes will sometimes come 
from furnaces and are easily absorbed 
by wool fabrics, to which they do con- 
siderable harm. 


NaTuRALLY, it is a wise precau- 
tion to move a rug from time to time 
in order to distribute the wear more 
evenly. A rug gets hardest wear near 
a doorway or a much used chair, and 


by turning it the hard wear will not 
be constantly centered in one spot. 
Shifting is also a simple way of pre- 
venting uneven fading, as carpet 
colors are not always sun- or light- 
proof. 

The condition of your furniture 
may affect the wearing qualities of 
your rugs—have you considered that? 


If chair and table legs have jagged 
edges or castors are broken or drag 
in moving, they will roughen the nap 
or pull out the tiny tufts of wool of 
which the nap is composed. You will 
add to the life of your rugs or carpets 
by seeing that every chair or piece of 
furniture has casters equal to its 
weight and size, for there is a size and 
type for all furniture made. 


AN ELECTRIC-LIGHT cord 
under a rug will cause a slight bulge, 
and walking over that bulge will wear 
the nap away. And then remember 
the radio battery—never stand it 
directly on a rug but get a rubber 
mat to place it on. One drop of acid 
will eat a hole in any wool fabric. 
The hole may not show at once, but 
the slightest friction will prove that 
the fabric has been eaten away. 
These are only simple preventions 
of unnecessary wear. The most im- 
portant prevention is to keep dirt and 
grit from getting imbedded in the 
pile. That heavy, sandy,’ glasslike, 
cutting grit that is carried in from 
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“BUY the best rugs 


you can afford, not 





only for beauty but 





for economy’s sake. 





Then give them ex- 





cellent care and they 











will last long, adding 


































beauty, warmth, and 
color to your home,” 


says Miss Hubachek 








Scatter rugs placed wherever the wear and tear 
comes on carpeting will lengthen the life of your 
floor covering and add attractive color to your 
room (Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt) 


thestreet on the soles of shoes and 
rubbed off on the nap is tramped and 
‘sane way down deep into the very 

eart of a rug by walking or shift- 
ing furniture about. It acts like tiny 
sword blades and cuts the fibers of 
the foundation threads. It does in- 
visible but persistent harm because 
it breaks down the strength of the 
warp and consequently wears out the 
rug. 


WHAT is the best cleaning method? 
Years ago beating rugs was an impor- 
tant part of semi-annual houseclean- 
ing. A rattan beater was part of 
every household’s equipment, and 
many a man can remember today 
that as a boy his was the task of 
dragging the peer rug into the back 
yard to switch it until dust no longer 
flew. He could feel the ache in his 
arm but not the cracks in the rug, 
altho beating brought out both. In 
fact, beating [ Continued on page 60 





A woodsy rock garden beside a lake. Here bloom the various azaleas and the 
Japanese Andromeda (Photograph by the J. Horace McFarland Company) 


Flowering Shrubs That Enhance 


the Rock Garden 


V4 DIDN’T have enough color 


in our rock garden. We had beautiful 
little treasures, and when we came 
up close to them they were delights 
that just took our breath away—blue 
gentians and blushing Androsaces, 
the lavender of Linaria, the shy 
beauty of Houstonia. But the last 
look back, like the first one coming, 
showed us only a pile of rock. We had 
to do something about it. We did. We 
went adventuring among the flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Now this sounds very simple, but 
let me warn you that we learned 
things. It wasn’t the culture. That 
part was easy. Most flowering shrubs 
persist happily from year to year and 
need little attention. For time, labor, 
and space expended, they give prob- 
ably the biggest returns in the flower 
world. No, it wasn’t culture that 
tripped us; it was choice. 


WE HAD a small book, and it gave 
us lists of things to plant in different 
places. We turned to the page about 
shrubs for the rock garden. They were 
all listed in different colors and times 
of bloom. It was fun to mark them in 
on the plan of our garden. We did it 
all that evening. 

The next morning we were feeling 
so good about it that we took the plan 
outdoors to get a foretaste of all the 
fine color that was to blossom forth in 
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our rock garden. We grew more en- 
thusiastic. And then our daughter, 
she who has developed a disconcert- 
ing sense of humor and holds always 
a little aloof from our gardening, be- 
gan to laugh. 

“How’re you going to see your 
rock garden?” she asked us. “It’s 
only 8 feet high, and you know that 
Scotch Broom grows Io.” 

“But the book—,” we faltered. 


WELL, when we looked again, we 
found the book did suggest Scotch 
Broom in one place, but that when it 
did, it was talking about a rock gar- 
den that covered 5 acres. We turned 
the page in a hurry, and we found 
that the Kew Broom (Cytisus kewen- 
sis) would be just the thing for a 
striking accent mark to spread and 
trail in the sun from our jutting 
promontory. It would also be about 
as large a shrub as our back-yard 
garden could stand. 

The Kew Broom is a prostrate sort 
with slender, curving branches that 
trail and droop, and all their length are 
covered with bloom of an attractive 
yellowish white. It is a color that lacks 
the starkness of white and the crude- 
ness of yellow, holding a deeper tone 
than cream. All colors harmonize with 
it, and in bloom we found it one of the 
most striking plants we ever had in 
our garden; in fact, we liked it so very 


A. W. Anderson McCully . . . Washington 


well that we later bought one of the 
varieties of Cytisus purpureus with 
dark purple flowers. So far this. has 
proved much smaller in our garden, 
tho we have heard of larger plants. 

These brooms seem rather indiffer- 
ent to the soil, but they do not take 
very kindly to disturbance, so that it 
is wiser to purchase pot-grown plants 
if you can get them. 

Once established they shift well 
for themselves in milder gardens but 
freeze to the ground where winters 
are cold, behaving much as herbace- 
ous perennials. Try to give them a 
little winter protection from Phila- 
delphia north. They blaom mostly 
thru May and June. 


ON THE partially shaded side, where 
our rock garden curved around the 
pool, we backed the garden seat with 
azaleas, being pose to choose a 
hardy, large-flowering, dwarf kind, 
and planting in a goodly group. We 
hesitated quite a little over the 
choice between the beautiful newer 
Kurume varieties and the hardier 
Azalea mollis kinds. We finally used 
discretion and chose several varieties 
of Azalea mollis in splendidly harmon- 
izing shades of yellow, flame, and 
orange. We’ve never regretted our 
choice, even tho many books say 
that these particular ones need more 
sun than our [ Continued on page 57 
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The Black Widow Moves In 


To observe its habits, for ten months the writer entertained 
this spider in her California home 


I; WAS thoroly understood by my 
friends that a certain old hickory 
chair in the sunroom was not to be 
used for sitting purposes. Not that 
Old Hickory was so decrepit it was 
unable to support the weight of the 
average person, or haunted, or other- 
wise disqualified, but for the very 
unique reason that early in the sum- 
mer it had passed from the humble 
ranks of mere rocker to the glorified 
status of anchor for a delicate bit of 
tapestry and was also reserved as a 
seat for a mysterious guest, of whom 
more later. 

When we moved into that particu- 
lar little house in the hills of southern 
California, we supposed we would be 
the sole occupants, basing our con- 
clusions upon the formal procedure of 
paying rent on the place. There were 
no near neighbors with barking dogs 
or inconsiderate loud speakers, and, 
being quite alone, we reasoned we 
could regulate our entertainment, as 
well as our peace of mind, to our own 
satisfaction. 

One evening, about the middle of 
June, while enjoying a gorgeous splash 
in the western sky as Old Sol pulled 
the covers up under his chin, aan 
denly realized I was not the only oc- 
cupant of the sunroom. There had 
not been the slightest disturbance to 
indicate the presence of another indi- 
vidual, but for some unaccountable 
reason my gaze was lowered from the 
blazing heavens to the sill of one of 
the west windows. Old Sol had to 
finish his nightly preparations without 
further moral support from me that 
night, for I had caught sight of a 
mute, black creature dropping from 
the window sill to the floor beneath. 
A shiny, black spider had honored me 
with a visit. In an effort to be a genial 


host, I gave her my undivided atten- 
tion. 


Tuts was my introduction to the 
Black Widow who, I discovered later, 
had not come merely to pay us a 
Visit, but to make us twice glad by 
moving in with all her worldly goods. 
And so pleased was she with her 
quarters and our hospitality that she 
lived under the same roof with us all 
summer and winter and still was 
Occupying an apartment in the sun- 
toom when we left California the 
next spring. 

Latrodectus mactans, familiarly and 
fearfully known as the Black Widow, 
Was something of a stranger to me. 
But there was no chance for mistaken 


identity in this case, for the tiny red 
hour-glass glowed against the black 
satin of her bodice like a living ember 
on a dark night. Then, of course, I 
had read accounts of people becomin 

violently ill from her venom, and 

knew that newspapers frequently at- 
tributed death to the bite of her 
species. But it was the first time I 
had been privileged to meet the in- 
famous little lady face to face, and 
I welcomed the opportunity to study 
her eccentricities first hand. So despi- 
cable a character must at least be 
interesting, I reasoned. She would be 
aggressive, fearsome, and always 
ready to pounce upon human beings, 
maliciously and intentionally to do 
them bodily harm; that is, if she were 
as vicious as her reputation. So her 
appearance in the sunroom presented 
something of an advantage and sug- 
gested a bit of entertainment for that 
otherwise uneventful summer evening. 


BUT the Black Widow could not be 
bothered with inquisitive humans, 
for she had work to do that night. 
She had previously spun several stout 
strands of silk and attached them to 
the floor, but the floor, alone, did not 
give her the support she desired. 
This is where Old Hichceiy enters the 


story, for Latrodectus mactans, who 
afterwards was christened Black Lady 
by the family, took a very decided 
fancy to one of the rockers of the 


Mary Alice Jones 





A Man Who Lets 
Spiders Bite Him 


Pror. w. J. Baerg, of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, who has the cour- 
age to let venomous creatures bite 
him, classes the Black Widow as 
the only poisonous spider in the 
United States. 

In writing of his personal experi- 
ence with this spider he says, in 
Science News-Letter: “On man the 
poison causes a very severe, sharp 
pain locally, and a dull aching cow 
in apparently all the muscles of the 
body. There is a mild paralysis of 
the diaphragm, as manifested by the 
somewhat forced breathing and 
speech. All this is accompanied by 
a low and variable fever. Not ex- 
pecting any serious effects, I allowed 
the spider to give me a relatively 
large dose, and as a result spent 
three days in the hospital.” 

Professor Baerg further says that, 
so far as he knows, the Black Widow 
has never caused death and that 
only under the greatest provocation 
can it be made to attack humans. 











chair, and meeting with no opposition 
to her whim, bound it with silken 
ropes. For the next ten minutes the 
spider worked industriously with her 
shuttles and loom until she had con- 
structed a | Continued on page 66 
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Wash-Day Helps You Can Build 


Besides, here’s a new-type flying model airplane 
your boy will want to make 


Frank I. Solar 


Vou laundry room can easily be 
made a convenient place to work and 
keep as ship-shape as any other room 
in the home. 

Clothes baskets, wash boiler, clothes 
stick, and other necessary wash-day 
equipment usually set on the floor or 
hung on the walls can be conveniently 
stored out of the way, out of sight. 

With a few boards of the cheapest 
material the handy man can build, 
during spare hours, the laundry cabi- 
net-table shown at the right. This is a 
most convenient worktable on which 
to sort clothes on wash day. It is also 
so designed and arranged that it will 
house the wash boiler, clothes baskets, 
and other equipment items when they 
are not in use. It has no bottom or 
back, thus saving on material and 
making it easy to move or to flush the 
floor with the hose after the washing 
is finished. 

To build the cabinet-table, make 
the two end pieces, which are made 
up of two or more boards fastened to- 
gether with glue, corrugated fasteners, 
and 2-inch wood strips. Nail one strip 
at the top, one at the bottom, and’ one 
at the center to support the shelf. 
Waterproof glue can be secured in 
small cans in powder form, which, 
when mixed as directed on the can, 
may be used for the gluing. Drive the 
corrugated fasteners 3¢ inch wide 
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across the joints 
on the inside of the 
end parts. 

Study the drawing and make the 
front and shelf next. Assemble the 
ends and these parts with eightpenny 
finishing nails and waterproof glue. 

The construction of the back is the 
same as the front except that doors are 
not fitted to the openings. The u 
right strips support the top and shelf. 
The doors can be purchased or made 
the same as any cupboard door by 
the handy man who has many tools 
and home-workshop machinery. How- 
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This laundry cabinet-table is a most 
convenient worktable on which to 
sort clothes on wash day. It is also so 
designed that it will house the wash 
boiler, clothes baskets, and other 
equipment items while not in use 
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ever, the man with only a’plane, ham- 
mer, and saw can half-lap the strips 
which form the door frame, and after 
bradding and gluing them he may 
tack and glue composition wallboard 
to the back of the frame to form the 
panel. 

Fit the doors and screw the hinges 
and cupboard catches in place. So 
the inside construction can be seen, 
only one door is shown in the draw- 
ing, but three doors should be made. 
Finish the cabinet inside and out with 
twocoats of cream or straw-color paint. 


THE collapsible stand for support- 
ing a clothes basket or washtub is 
most convenient either indoors or out 
to save bending down to get each 
article to be hung on the line. The 
stand prevents the bottom of the 
clothes basket from collecting dirt or 
automobile grease, as it ordinarily 
does when placed on the ground or 
cement drive while hanging clothes. 
Casters allow the stand to be pushed 
along easily with the knee when in 
use on hard surface. This stand may 
be used for supporting many other 
things than wash-day equipment, and 
every home _ [ Continued on page 50 





This simply constructed collapsible 
stand for supporting a clothes 
basket or washtub saves bending 
down to get each article to be 
hung on the line. See story 
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Nell B. Nichols 


x ISE is the hostess who appreci- 


ates the importance of adapting the 
menu for the company meal to her 
guests. When father brings men folks 
home to dine, the successful bill-of- 
fare is quite different from what it is 
when mother entertains her friends 
at luncheon. Then there is the repast 
to be served to the family in which 
there are young children. How de- 
lighted most parents are to find foods 
on the table that little boys and girls 
may eat with safety! I cannot imagine 
a mother enjoying dinner if she must 
continuall lS danvae her $-year-old 
son the Bae foods, alien, plum 
pudding, and other appealing dishes 


that are pleasing to grown-ups. 


SoME parents question the advisa- 
bility of taking young children away 
from home to eat. Certainly everyone 
grants it is something that can be 
overdone, but an occasional meal with 
friends, if wholesome, easily digested 
foods are served, is most instructive. 
It offers the youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to watch adults and other boys 
and girls practice the social graces. 
Observation is a clever teacher. | 
sometimes think children learn more 
with their eyes than with their ears. 
And if they acquire the ability to ad- 
just to various social groups early in 
life, they never will want for friends. 

Palatability need not be lacking in 
a meal composed of dishes that young 
digestive systems may handle readily. 
Plain foods, properly cooked and at- 
tractively served, are ever delicious. 
Such is the Dinner Menu for Children 
and Grown-ups, in the box on this 
page. 


A MIXED grill plate dinner dehghts 
men. All the broifed food, served pip- 
ing hot on warm plates, is tempting, 
for it contains the full flavor and food 
value of the foodstuffs. Since it is 
almost impossible for one individual 
to watch the broiling oven and sit at 
the dining table and act as a hostess 
while a first course is being served, I 
omit the appetizer. It will not be 
missed in the appealing meal outlined 
in the Dinner Menu for Men Guests. 

lhe lamb—which is plentiful this 
spring — veal liver, bacon, mush- 
rooms, and fresh tomatoes are cooked 
in the broiling oven. With these foods, 
chili and Worcestershire sauces, favor- 
ites with many men and women, are 
served. Homemade potato chips are 
delectable. I make them a day or two 
in advance and warm them just 


Adapting Menus to Your Guests 
Be They Men, Women, or Children 


before serving. Broiling is an unusu- 
ally fine treatment for liver, as it sel- 
dom results in overcooking this health- 
ful meat. Liver is at its best when 
cooked only until the blood is coagu- 
lated. 

A dainty luncheon menu appeals 
to every woman who entertains or 
who is entertained. It is an accom- 
plishment to provide a satisfying 
meal that does not leave the guests 
with a heavy, lazy feeling early in the 
afternoon. While the selection of 
readily digested foodstuffs is helpful in 


avoiding an uncomfortable aftermath, 


Dinner Menu for Children and 
Grown-ups 
TOMATO JUICE SALTINES 
STEAMED CHICKEN 
SPINACH PUREE 
CELERY HEARTS 
PRUNE WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 


TOP MILK 
MILK COFFEE 





Dinner Menu for Men Guests 


TOMATO HALVES 
STUFFED FRESH MUSHROOMS 
POTATO CHIPS 
GREEN ONIONS RADISHES 
HARD ROLLS OR ITALIAN BREAD 


COFFEE 





Luncheon Menu for Women Guests 
FRESH PINEAPPLE POINTS 
CRABMEAT AU GRATIN 
NEW ASPARAGUS 
GRAHAM POPOVERS 
WATERCRESS SALAD 
WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
FRESH STRAWBERRY JELLY MOLDS 
WITH 
CRUSHED BERRIES 
TINY KISSES 
COFFEE TEA 





the size of servings also is to be 
considered. It is best to have small 
portions on the plate if several dishes 
are included in the menu, as is the 
case with the Luncheon Menu for 
Women Guests, which I have found 
most acceptable to them. 

Here are some of the recipes used in 
the preparation of these three meals: 


_ STEAMED CHICKEN 
Cut in pieces a 4-pound roasting 
chicken. Wash quickly and dry on a 


Re he > 


CREAMED POTATOES 


CARAMEL CUSTARD WITH BANANAS AND 


LAMB CHOPS VEAL LIVER BACON STRIPS 


OLIVES 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


BABY CARROTS 
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towel. Dip every piece in flour and 
brown in a frying pan containing 
butter or other he. Add 1 small onion 
and 3 sliced carrots. Tie together 2 
sprigs of parsley and 3 stalks of 
celery and add to the chicken. Sprin- 
kle 3 teaspoonfuls of salt over all. 
Cover and steam until the chicken is 
tender. 


CARAMEL CUSTARD 
4 cupfuls of milk 

24 cupful of sugar 

4 large or 6 small eggs 
l4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Scald the milk in a deep dou- 
ble boiler. Put the sugar in a 
frying pan and stir over the fire 
until.melted and coffee-brown 
in color. Add immediately to 
the hot milk, taking care that 
the mixture does not boil over, 
for the temperature of the sugar 
is much higher than that of the 
milk. Let the sugar melt in the 
milk. Then add the eggs, which 
have been slightly beaten. Stir 
in the salt and vanilla and pour 
thru a strainer into a large pud- 
ding mold or several individual 
baking dishes. Set in a pan of 
hot water. Place in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) and bake 
| until the custard is set, or until 
| a silver knife comes out clean 
when inserted in it. Chill and 
serve in glasses with sliced bana- 
nas and top milk or thin cream. 
It is important that the water 
surrounding the custard, does 
not boil during the baking 
process. 





MIXED GRILL PLATE DINNER 


To serve six persons use 6 
loin lamb chops, 6 medium-size 
slices of veal liver, 6 large mush- 
rooms, 3 large tomatoes, and 12 
slices of bacon. Preheat the 
broiling oven for 5 minutes. 
Place the lamb chops, which have 
been sprinkled with salt and pepper, 
on the rack of the broiler. Brush the 
slices of liver with melted fat and 

lace on the rack also. Slide into the 
broiler and grill for 5 minutes. Turn 
the meats and now place the mush- 
rooms on the rack and broil all for 5 
minutes. The mushrooms are sprin- 
kled with salt and brushed with but- 
ter before being placed in the oven, 
gil side up. The tomatoes, cut in 

alves { Continued on page 64 
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The Good Points of Brick 


Llewellyn Price, Architect 


B RICKS from Babylon, tricks 
from Rome, bricks built into the walls 
of Engitish manorhouses, bricks 
burned in the kilns of the early set- 
tlers of our country—all would today 
be thoroly good building material. 
Whatever may be said for or against 
these bits of burned clay, this much is 
sure—they have a long and honorable 
history. With their seemingly eternal 
quality, they have a corresponding 
bounty of good looks and have been 
fabricated into decorative wall sur- 
faces since first they were 
manufactured back in dis- 





mesonry the actual value of the home 
remains very high for a long period. 
The upkeep is practically nothing. It 
is the old story over again that only 
the best is the cheapest. 

But, the first cost of a house is 
often such that we must take it as it 
is or let it entirely alone. For many 
years the cost of brick for dwellings 
forbid its use in countless numbers of 
small homes. This resulted in intro- 
duction of many excellent substitutes 
for solid masonry in the way of terra- 





tant days. They continue to 
accommodate themselves to 
ever new and striking pat- 
terns, they remain ever fresh 
and charming, laid in the 
ancient manners. Perma- 
nence and beauty combine 
with sound economy to 
make the universal wall. 

In the business of provid- 
ing ourselves with a home, 
how many of us can say, 
“Never mind the expense!” 
We can deliberate on style 
and manner, whether our 
house is to be influenced by 
the buildings on a French 
farm or to adhere closely to 
the Cotswold cottage, but, 
after all, the element that 
will count the most—from 
the time it is first thought 
of, while it is in the process 
of design, during the throes 
of its building, and after- 
ward thru its many years of 
occupancy—is the cost. All 
the rest is mere trimming. 

The more money you put 
into a house the better 
house it will be? Not at all. 
A building can suffer from 
profligacy far more easily 
than from penury. The more 
money you judiciously put 
into a house, the better it 
will be. A far superior house 
will be produced where 
money is spent for good 
grades of material rather 
than expended on its super- 
ficial artistic effects. Good 
material includes good de- 
sign, and the resulting building can- 
not help but be beautiful. The intrin- 
sic value of a dwelling depends on 
how well you can build it and that 
depends on money. So then, let’s 
look into the possibilities of bricks 
and dollars. 

A wall of brick masonry costs more 
than one of wooden frame construc- 
tion; that seems obvious. In _ brick 
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The solid, permanent beauty of brick used alone or combined 
with wood and iron, as illustrated by this photograph, is ideal for 
the large or small home (Photograph by 


cotta building tile and concrete blocks. 
There was no practical way, it seemed, 
in which the solid brick wall could be 
reduced, but the brick is a versatile 
creature. Just as it has accommodated 
itself thruout the ages to the diver- 
gent demands put upon it, so it has 
lent itself in our struggle today against 
the high costs of building. And now 
we have hollow brick walls—not walls 


of hollow bricks, for they are in 
reality terra-cotta units—but those 
built with a front face of ordinary 
brick, a hollow space, and then a 
backing of brick. This wall, how- 
ever, can be laid to have exactly 
the same appearance as any wall of 
the solid type; in finished work it is 
impossible to distinguish between the 
two. For the average dwelling solid 
brick masonry has proved itself to 
have an excess of both strength and 
fire resistance. The hollow masonry 
has proved am- 
ply sufficient in 
these respects, 
and so we have 
in it all the ad. 
vantages of the 
other with none 
of its excess cost. 
While these walls 
were for a time 
thought to be an 
entirely new de- 
velopment, re- 
cent discoveries 
have shown them 
to have been 
used over two 
hundred years 
ago and they are 
still as good as 
when they were 
first erected. 

A perfectly 
good masonry 
wall may be but 
4 inches thick, 
the width of one 
brick; this is also 
a comparatively 
recent develop- 
ment but with 
enough years to 
its credit to show 
its entire practi- 
cability. Piers 6 
by 9 inches are 
built every 4 feet 
apart and at the 
sides of each out- 
side opening; be- 
tween them is a 
web a single 
brick in_ thick- 
ness. The fin- 
ished wall, how- 
ever, appears to be a full 9 inches be- 
cause it is furred or built out to the 
inside face of the piers. 

Finally, the brick has another trick 
for building economically—veneer. 
Instead of applying clapboards, shin- 
gles, or plaster to the exterior walls of 
a frame dwelling, a surface of brick 
is fixed. Brick veneer is a practice long 
carried on in [ Continued on page 96 


Phillip B. Wallace) 
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GOOD FOOD 
Up Cape Cod Way 


Edith M. Barber 


I: | WERE a good fairy and could 
wish a good wish true for each reader 
of Better Homes and Gardens, | would 
wish that each one of you might take 
a trip around Cape Cod in the sum- 
mer or fall. 

To make my good offices complete 
| should give you time enough not 
only to go up on the ocean side and 
down on the bay, thru the quaint old 
towns with the cottages which have 
given Cape Cod’s name to a special 
style of architecture, thru their streets 
bordered with enormous old trees to 
the very tip where the sand dunes 
barely separate the two bodies of 
water, and where the little old houses 
on the narrow streets of Province- 
town house artists all the year as well 
as the usual summer tourists, but I 
should give you the time and the in- 
clination to explore the crossroads, 
which run in and out of the dunes 
thru the sweet-smelling bayberry and 
birch. ‘or 
I should Jet you choose your own 
time—in summer when you can stop 
here and there for a swim from a 
smooth sandy beach, or in fall when 
the air is crisp and full of the odor cr 
turning leaves as well as of bayberry 
and pine and that indescribable salt 
air, when the brilliant red of the 
Scrub Oak and the delicate gold of the 
birch contrast with the smooth dark 
shades of the evergreen. 


Ii YOU are in search of food adven- 
tures, of course, there are many more 
attractive inns and other eating 
places to be found in summer. Some 
of the most attractive, however, are 
open all winter, and there is never a 
time that you cannot find the truly 
typical food of Cape Cod at a proper 
interval between meals. 
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From the Blue Tavern at Barnstable and elsewhere in the Cape 
Cod country Miss Barber collected delicious recipes for you 


What are typical Cape Cod foods? 
Up at Provincetown, I am told there 
are three kinds of cooking—the old 
Cape Cod, the Portugese, and the 
artistic-literary. As it happened on 
this trip, I was in search af the first, 
and as we neared the Cape, I began 
to see the evidence of it in the signs 
at the roadside—* Duck Sandwiches,” 
“Clam Cakes,” “Fried Clams,” “Clam 
Chowder,” “‘ Lobster Rolls’’—instead 
of the hot-dog signs farther down in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


IN LATE October the signs are not 
always truthful, as I searched in vain 
for lobster rolls—** Lady, we make the 
best lobster rolls on the Cape, but 
that storm last week wrecked all our 
lobster pots,” we were told when we 
scopped first on our way from Ply- 
mouth in quest of this delectable 
sandwich of tender lobster meat be- 
tween split finger rolls. And this evi- 
dently was the sad truth, as we had to 
content ourselves all the rest of the 
way with the other Cape Cod specials. 

Of course, we got lobster at the 
large inns where we stopped, and such 
lobsters as you dream about before— 
not after—at the Blue Tavern in 
Barnstable where my party spent the 
night. It is one of the loveliest inns on 
Cape Cod. All the furnishings are 
Early American or Colonial antiques, 
and we had meals which will make 
your mouth water when [| tell you 
what we had to eat. For dinner we 
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had first Cape Cod oysters on the 
half shell, then broiled baby lobsters 
with shoestring potatoes, cauliflower 
with a brown butter sauce, and let- 
tuce with a cheese dressing. We had 
our choice of mince or apple pie. 


MInNcE pie is a familiar fall and 
winter dessert on Cape Cod. On the 
late fall trip it was in the menu every 

lace we stopped—and always served 
an of course. Clam chowder was also 
offered everywhere and we took it or 
fish chowder twice every day—for 
luncheon and dinner. It is the real 
New England Cape Cod type—made 
with milk, with plenty of potatoes, 
onions, and herbs. 

At a little place in Provincetown, 
the Bryant House, we began our 
luncheon. with it. Then came tiny 
broiled butter fish which had been 
rolled in cornmeal before they were 
fried. String beans with vinegar were 
served as the vegetable. Again, we 
had our choice of apple or mince pie! 

One day for lunch, just before we 
got to the Cape, at a charming cottage 
in Tiverton, we found fish cakes ot 
the kind that has made New England 
famous. They are of a soft delicate 
texture and with fhem came Cape 
Cod cranberry sauce. The cranberries, 
by the way, are picked from the 
big bogs nearby. 

One of the best meals I had on 
Cape Cod was in Mattapoisett at the 
Anchorage, [| Continued on page 62 








Some persons might 
consider a country 
home necessary for 
bees. Not so; here isa 
colony of beehives on 
the roof of a city gar- 
age. Dandelions and 
clover furnish pollen 
and nectar in plenty 












The First Air-Cargo Carriers 


Honey bees, freight-agent messengers of the blossoms, 
may be kept almost anywhere 


Hlunprens of years before 
Lindbergh made his historic flight, 
the most prosaic flowers were daily 
sending air-mail messages to one an- 
other. Powerfully motored, skillfully 
piloted aircraft hummed from blos- 
som to blossom or zoomed over the 
fields in swift, direct flight to cen- 
trally located airports throbbing with 
activity. Honey Leee, the messengers 
of the blossoms, have always been 
almost as much a part of the garden 
as the flowers themselves. 

Altho it is true that most persons 

ay little attention to the activities of 
dg their presence bespeaks the 
nearness of some enthusiast who is 
tasting the joys of garden beekeeping. 
There is, it is safe to say, no city of 
any size in the United States in which 
there are not from one to several hun- 
dred persons having one or more 
hives of bees tucked away in some 
corner of the garden, located on the 
roof of the house, or garage, or even 
situated in the attic with holes bored 
thru the wall to permit the bees free 
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passage between the hive and the 
world of blossoms. 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
production of honey is but a second- 
ary consideration with most back- 
yard beekeepers. Cross-pollination of 
the blossoms of many of the tree fruits 
and a few of the vegetables, such as 
cucumbers, is dependent upon the 
activities of honey bees, and not a few 
urban fruit fanciers become amateur 
beekeepers because they realize the 
need for the exchange of pollen if a 
heavy set of fruit is to be obtained. 


Natt Noyes Dodge . . . Washington 


pollination as interesting side issues, 
the majority of amateur apiarists find 
each colony of bees to be a vast ency- 
clopedia of Nature lore, an absorbing, 
living, breathing story more romantic 
than a novel, more exciting than his- 
tory, more entertaining than a movie, 
and more instructive than a textbook. 
War, robbery, intrigue, industry; or- 
ganization, cooperation, socialism— 
all of these and more are found in a 
single garden beehive. The queen bee 
is a mother so prolific that she lays, 
during certain seasons, more than 

3,000 eggs every day. 

The workers have such 




















a highly socialized sense, 
with its accompanying 
lack of individualism, 
that for each pound of 
honey stored within the 
comb for winter use, 
they cover a total flying 
distance of more than 
25,000 miles, and yet 
not one single bee that 
spends the long summer 
days feverishly collect- 
ing the tiny drops of 
nectarand winging them 








bees (from Dadant’s 


Some cells are filled with nectar; 
others are sealed and open-brood cells 


Commercial orchardists, espe- 
cially growers of apples, pears, 
plums, prunes, and sweet cher- 
ries, have learned that without 
bees in the orchard during 
blooming time, only disap- 
pointment comes at harvest 
season. In the famous Yakima 
and Wenatchee apple districts 
of Washington, fruit growers 
rent hives from beekeepers and 
pay from $3 to $5 a hive for the 
few weeks that the trees are in 
blossom. 

With honey production and 


The drone, the queen, and the worker 
“*Beekeeping’’) 


to the hive lives to par- 
take of the sweets thus 
obtained. 

It is little wonder that 
more and more Nature- 
lovers are adding a colo- 
ny of bees to the list of 
their garden treasures. As a hobby, 
back-yard beekeeping offers one of 
the most delightful and inexpensive 
of recreations. As a study, it opens up 
an entirely new world, and to plum 
whose depths are required keen ob- 
servation, an alert and open mind, 
and an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
but in whose mastery is found a deep- 
er understanding of the wonders of 
life and a profound admiration and 
respect for the marvelous works of 
the Creator. 

As with every worthwhile garden 
venture, { Continued on page 120 
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AMONG OURSELVES 


Stars That Needn’t Rise 


_ over the garden rake 
or fork on the basement floor or tread- 
ing on the blade of a hoe that Tommy 
knocked from the corner, and seeing 
all the stars of the universe as the 
handle lands squarely between the 
eyes is an unpleasant sensation which 
always results in spluttered indigna- 
tion or hurt martyrdom. Possibly you 
didn’t know that a brace and bit, a 
few nails, and some elbow grease 
would remedy all such troubles. Now 
listen! 

If your tool is a straight-handle in- 
strument, such as hoe, rake, shovel, 
or fork, bore a hole with a 34-inch 
auger or bit about 4 inches from the 
end. In boring the hole, bore from one 
side until the point of the bit 
can be felt on the opposite 
side; remove the bit, turn the 
handle, and insert the bit 
where the point showed on the 
opposite side. This will cut a 
clean, smooth hole without 
splinters, whereas boring 
straight thru from one side al- 
most invariably results in a 
ragged, splintery edge. 

Nails—finishing nails are 
best—driven into the beam or 
joist of the cellar or side of the 
tool shed provide a permanent 
hanger over which the tools 
may now be hung. Short- 
handle tools with a hand grip 
in the end can be hung over 
the nail with no preparation. 








Lois Richardson is helping her black 

Douglass”’ to dip cannily into the 
future. They are in Mrs. J. Cookman 
Boyd’s garden, Baltimore, Maryland 


Little Tommy can’t pull them from 
the nails then, for they are safely 
above his reach, and where large 
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nails are used a child 
could swing on them 
without dislodging any- 
thing. — T. D. Gray, 
Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 


About Strawberry 
Jars 


READERS have been 
filling barrels or pottery 
jars with strawberries 
and a variety of other 
plants, with results not 
only ornamental but de- 
licious. Mrs. Lena B. 
Donaldson, of Tren- 
ton, Missouri, who has 
one of the barrels,writes: 





An old Roman strawberry jar (didn’t the 
Romans have some good ideas?) is appropriate 
indoors or out. C. A. Harris, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Year before last we had a straw- 
berry barrel, but we failed to place 
it in the basement in the fall or 
to cover it outdoors with wire net- 
ting and straw, so the plants were 
frozen. We spent two of the coldest 
months in the South, and returning 
home in March, we found so many 
things to do in our garden that it was 
the last of May helen we thought of 
we the barrel again. Then we 

ought two large rose verbenas at a 
nursery and set them in the top of the 
barrel. We intended to put plants in 
the side pockets, but the verbenas 
made such a growth we did not need 
to. Their color harmonized with every- 
thing blooming in our yard and was 
especially lovely in September against 
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Pale lavender wisteria (a 20-year- 
old vine) over the arbor and in the 
trees and white violets along the 
walk announce spring at the H. D. 
Phillips’ home, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a background of blue morning- 
glories. 

“The strawberry barrel is 
not new. I have wanted one 
since I was small. Finally my 
husband agreed to make one if 
I would assemble the material. 
I bought the barrel of the 
grocer—it held vinegar, I be- 
lieve—and we bored 4 rows of 
holes, 7 to the row, 2% inches 
in diameter, in the sides. 
Smaller holes were put in the 
bottom for drainage. An 8- 
inch galvanized tin pipe, per- 
forated, was placed upright in the 
center of the barrel and filled with 
gravel and rotted manure, thru which 
we water the plants. In making an- 
other barrel, | would not sink this 
pipe to the bottom. 

“‘Our barrel is mounted on the front 
wheel of a car, the shaft taken off and 
welded on the side opposite that it 
formerly occupied. A hole was dug in 
the yard, filled with cement, and the 
shaft set in it. To raise the barrel 
above the hub, my husband placed 
two half circles of wood, about 2 
inches thick, within the rim of the 
wheel. Thus we revolve the wheel 
upon its axle and turn all sides of the 
barrel to the sun, giving the plants 
equal exposure. Incidentally, it was 
fine that we could turn the plants 
away from the sun part of the time 
during the drouth of last summer. 

“The [ Continued on page § 
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My Satisfaction in the Garden 


espectally in Gr owing Per ennials from Seed 


Robert I. Shipe 


(= is no pastime more pleas- 
urable or economical than that of 
growing your stock of perennials from 
seed. What a satisfaction it is to tell 
your friends that you propagate all 
your plants thus. It is really an ac- 
complishment. Patient, intelligent ef- 
fort is always rewarded when good 
seed is procured. Think of the feeling 
of understanding you have with any 
plant that was nourished by you from 
a tender, trusting young seedling into 
the well-developed clump two or three 
years of age. Its trials have been your 
trials, its triumphs your reward. 

Briefly I shall state my rules for 
success with perennial seeds. Rules 
and reminders are never amiss, and 
these are mine: 

1. After June 1 all varieties of per- 
ennial flower seeds may be sown, the 
sooner the better. 

2. The seed bed may be in the cold- 
frame or out in the garden, but the 
coldframe is preferable. A soil mix- 
ture of friable garden soil mixed with 
sufficient sand to furnish ample drain- 
age, and with enough peatmoss to 
keep the soil from baking in dry 
weather, should be sifted thru a 14- 
inch sieve. 

3. The seed should be sown in rows 
6 inches apart and covered twice their 
diameter by sifting soil over them. 
Press the soil firmly with a board after 
sowing. 

4. Cover the entire bed by laying 
burlap or cheesecloth on it. All water- 
ing should be done on the burlap. 

5. In about 10 days many of the 







Above is a section of a coldframe in which 
perennials are grown. Seeds may be sown 
directly in the soil or in low boxes or flats 


Right: Coldframes on the south side of a 
house, covered with hot-bed sash hinged 
at the top for ventilation and for watering 
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seedlings will appear. The cover may 
then be removed and a shading about 
a foot from the ground put above 
them. This will keep off the scorching 
sunlight, permit sufficient air to circu- 
late, and check that fatal damping-off 
fungus. Commercial seed disinfec- 
tants have proved successful in con- 
trolling this fungus. 

6. Scratch in a small amount of 

lant food between the rows of seed- 
ian when they are about 6 weeks old, 
after which time the shading may be 
removed. Take it off on a rainy or 
cloudy day. ’ 

7. Late in August the plants may be 
transplanted into their permanent po- 
sitions or into other beds for growing 
on. 
8. When transplanting in the sum- 
mer it is best to fill the hole with 
water just before you place the plant 
in it. Pack the soil around the roots 
firmly and cover the surface with dry 
soil. This is called “puddiing” and 
should always be done unless you 
have tco great a number of plants. 

9. Do not be too liberal with plant 
food until the plants are ready for it, 


FOLKS who do not raise their own 
seedlings little realize the pleasure 
they are missing. Sometimes the 
plants and the owner of the garden 
are unacquainted, just like a person 
azing at a throng at a baseball or 
ootball game—not one individual is 
known and there is no personality in 
the mass of faces. The plants, too, 
may lack that personality which is 
present only thru 
the familiarity of 
handling them 
from tiny seeds up 
to the mature and 
beautiful speci- 
mens of maturity, 





the ultimate in form and color. To 
appreciate a flower one must love it 
as a mother loves her child. That love 
must be tried with fire—the fire of 
discouragement and disappointment 
and the virtue of patience. There are 
some unlooked-for disappointments, 
of course, such as poor. germination, a 
freak storm, or a mischievous cat or 
dog. 


WE MaY sow the seeds of Eremu- 
rus, or some new and rare rock plant 
which does not germinate for months, 
and then‘perhaps fails to bloom for 
three years. All this requires that in- 
valuable and very necessary virtue— 
patience. Yet, when all this is past 
and we are free to enjoy the garden, 
what a satisfaction is ours in knowing 
that these wonderful r'ants i: ve been 
grown by us. 

Raisiag pereanials from seed is an 
opportunity for an interesting study 
of biology. As we go about the various 
tasks of bringing these perennials up 
thru the stages of infancy and ado- 
lescence into their maturity, we may 
well take ourselves, the human race, 
as a parallel example. 

Let us look to the baby for our first 
lesson. He is so small and delicate 
that life for a week or two is uncer- 
tain. Carefulness is the watchword. 
The food given is of such small quan- 
tity, and so weak in quality, that a 
grown person could not exist man} 
days on a baby’s diet, yet the baby 
not only lives but thrives on it. 


SO WITH seeds. After they are sown 
and begin to germinate, watchful care 
must be given. Now the seed is trans- 
formed into a plant, a complete and 
individual plant. It is so small and 
delicate that too much moisture, 
and no [ Continued on page 111 
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Figure 1, below, shows construction details for 
a Colonial fence with appropriate posts and 
pickets graded in height to emphasize the entrance 
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Fences Mr. Average Man 


Can Build 


Fences were once used to protect 
one’s property against roving cattle 
and runaway horses. Then, with the 
decrease in number of roving animals 
within cities and towns, fences ap- 
peared to go out of style. But now 
they are coming back. Some people 
need them to preserve their privacy 
against roving picnickers, wandering 
children and dogs;others need them to 
keep the baby and pup from wander- 
ing off, and others, well, they just 
want a fence, that’s all. 

If you are considering a fence it is 
well to determine the reason for it, the 
setting, and the type in order that 
when built it will serve its purpose 
and harmonize with its surroundings. 
Many fences are misfits for the simple 
reason that Mrs. Jones liked the 
fence Mrs. Smith had at her home in 
Sunville and wanted one just like it. 
But Mrs. Smith’s fence may be as 
much out of place at Mrs. Jones’s as 
a bathing suit on the golf course. 

Colonial designs are very popular 
and are entirely appropriate for the 
Colonial house. The main difficulty in 
duplicating some of the old designs 
has been the cost of construction. In 

Colonial days the pickets, or spindles, 
were all mortised into the stringers. 


A. 


This would be very expensive at the 
present labor scale. More simple de- 
signs can be built for less expense 
than this. 

The fences shown in Figures 1 and 
2 have pickets nailed to 2 x 4 stringers 
and a strip of batten nailed on the 
fronts to give the effect of the pickets’ 
being set in. The baseboards at the 
bottom of the pickets are likewise 
applied. The entrance posts are built 
up of box form and are capped with 
the heavy molding cap. The other 
posts in the fence line are not empha- 
sized; in fact, they do not show ees 
the top stringer. This construction 
throws more emphasis on the entrance 
posts and makes them a prominent 
part of the whole fence design. For 
the small home grounds the gate post 
shown in Figure 2 would be too large 
and out of keeping. The smaller post, 
as in Figure 1, could be used instead. 


IN THE fence shown in Figure 1 the 
pickets are centered and rest on a 
4X 4 stringer at the bottom and have 
a 1 x 4 for the top stringer on either 
side of the pickets. This gives the 
same finished effect from both inside 
and outside the fence. The fence is 
centered on the posts in the design, 
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M. Husted . .. Landscape Architect 


which makes each post stand out as 
a prominent part of the whole design. 
Each post is capped with a turned 
ball, he the main posts at the en- 
trance and at each end of the fence. 
These are larger posts and taller, 
capped with turned urns or finials. 
The top line of the pickets curves up 
to these taller posts, which aids in 
emphasizing the entrance. These Co- 
lonial fences should be built of red- 
wood, cypress, or white pine and 
painted white. 


THE ordinary picket fence is quite 
serviceable, adapted to many condi- 
tions, and attractive. This type can 
be made quite easily by running the 
2 x 4 stringers thru flush with the face 
of the posts or cutting the bottom 
stringer in the post, laying the top 
stringer flat on top of the post, and 
nailing the pickets on the front of the 
stringers. 

Various effects can be obtained by 
shaping the tops of the pickets either 
sharply pointed, bluntly pointed, 
rounded, or even squared with the 
corners cut off sharply. Also, the 
width of the pickets and their spac- 
ing will create an additional range of 
effects. The —[ Continued on page 80 
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Figure 3 
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THOSE FIRST 


“WORN 
SPOTS 


MAY BE 
SOMETHING WORSE! 


“THIS chair shouldn’t be getting 
shabby so soon” you say to your- 
self as you begin to notice thin 
places along the seams, and tufts 
of the nap disappearing. And it 
probably isn’t wear, because 
moth-destruction—going on in- 
side and unseen—looks just like 
that in its early stages. 


Moth-proofing is not sure enough 
Moth-DEST ROYING is certain! 


Expelloas used exclusively by the 
Hamilton Beach Hand Vacuum, 
is not only a moth repellent, but 
a positive, guaranteed moth- 
destroyer. The special ‘“‘com- 
pressed size’ cleaning attach- 
ments that penetrate all crevices 
are exclusive features of the 
Hamilton Beach Hand Vacuum. 
The Hamilton Beach, too, has 
the greatest suction, most power- 
ful motor and the largest bag 
capacity. Sold everywhere by 
good dealers of electrical appli- 
ances. Ask us for the name of 
one in your community. Hamil- 
ton Beach Manufacturing Co., 
Racine, Wis. (A subsidiary of the 
Scovill Mfg. Co.) 
* 


$4350 


Attachments, $3 





HAMII TON 
BEACH 


The Hamilton Beach is the only Hand Vacuum 
to have its own set of Cleaning Attachments 


. small, skilfully designed tools that penetrate 
crevices "and tight corners. The Hamilton 
Beach Motor Brush Cleaner at only $39.50 also 
offers moth-destroying attachments. 


HAMILTON 
BEACH 


* 


ALL ABOUT MOTH CONTROL 
HAMILTON BEACH Dept. F-5 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me your latest book on the care 
of my furniture. I understand this is to be Freez. 


N. ame 





Address 





City and State 





* 
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Courtesy in the Club 


Better Homes and Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


Every club president is familiar with 
the woman who continues a whispered 
conversation with her neighbor after the 
gavel has sounded and who comments 
semi-audibly to those about her on the 
paper that is being read. On the other 
hand, nothing is more stimulating to a 
presiding officer than to face an alert, 
attentive audience, and certainly nothing 
is more distracting to the average club- 
woman than these semi-audible remarks 
concerning a paper she has spent hours in 
preparing. Even an important conversa- 
tion should be immediately discontinued 
when the meeting is called to order, and 
comments on the paper should be made 
during the discussion following its read- 
ing. 

Good manners play as important a part 
in successful clubwork as do parliamen- 
tary rules, yet every club considers parlia- 
mentary drill a necessary part of club 
study, while it is rarely indeed that a club 
includes in its program a study of the 
amenities that make smooth the path of 
the clubwoman. 


Courtesy in the club, as in every 
other walk of life, is made up of simple, 
kindly acts, and the club woman needs no 
definite set of rules if she will permit sin- 
cere goodwill to dictate her actions. Even 
an experienced club- 
woman may be nerv- 


The new member in turn should go 
slowly in making her club contacts, learn- 
ing the traditions of the club before at- 
tempting too active a part in its proceed- 
ings. She should respond willingly (but 
never effusively!) to committee appoint- 
ments or other duties assigned her and by 
diligent effort demonstrate as unassum- 
ingly as possible her worthiness for fur- 
ther responsibility. If the new member 
enters too aggressively into the business 
of the club, the older members may feel 
she is overstepping the bounds of good 
taste. 


THESE, of course, are simple matters, 
readily apparent to anyone, but there are 
other occasions when the club fails thru 
poor management or thoughtlessness and 
the mishap could have been prevented by 
observance of simple rules. Several months 
ago I attended such an affair. The speaker 
was one well known to all clubwomen. She 
had been the guest of honor at a luncheon 
preceding the meeting, and as the audi- 
ence gathered in the assembly room, each 
of us felt that an unusual treat was ahead. 
The president called the meeting to 
order, but instead of the anticipated in 
troduction of the speaker, she laid on the 
table before her a routine of business, and 
for an hour trivial business affairs occu 
pied the meeting. It 
almost seemed she 





ous and ill at ease 
when reading a pa- 
per or undertaking 
some special club 
activity. Tho she 
may appear entirely 
confident and self- 
possessed, she is 
grateful for an ap- 
preciative word com- 
mending her success. 
Outstanding women 
need this encourage- 
ment as greatly as 
do their less success- 
ful sisters, yet their ers. 
abilities are often 
taken for granted, 
and we forget that 
the self - confident 
woman is always a 
sensitive person, 
eager to know that 
her work is noticed 
and appreciated. 
When a new mem- 
ber is accepted into 
the club, the person 
presenting her name 
is responsible, of course, for her introduc- 
tion to the club’s officers and other mem- 
bers. She should accompany her protége to 
the first meeting she attends, and during 
the social hour following the business 
meeting, make sure of her inclusion in 
some one of the chatting groups of inti- 
mate friends. And each member must 
make it her especial duty to greet the 
new member with friendly interest, not 
only at this first meeting but until the 
time she feels entirely at home in the club. 
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Our Suggestion for May 


Pian a May-Morning Breakfast 
to be held out-of-doors. 
the food may be prepared in ad- 
vance and taken in large contain- 
However, if your neighbor- 
hood possesses an outdoor fire- 
place, remember that 
quickens appetites as does the 
aroma of bacon sizzling in the skil- 
let and coffee bubbling in the pot! 
(The Club Editor will gladly help 
you with plans for a May-Morning 
Breakfast if you will write to her, 
inclosing a 2-cent stamp for post- 
age on her reply.) 


en eR 


was attempting to 
impress on the guest 
that here was a club 
which knew how to 
conduct its business 
affairs! The speaker 
drooped wearily in 
her chair, her lovely 
enthusiasm fading. 
When at last she was 
introduced, her au- 
dience was a restless 
one. Many of the 
women had children 
in school, and each 
mother was pain- 
fully conscious of 
the fact that it was 
only a short time 
until school would 
be dismissed. . . 
What would Johnny 
do when he came 
home and discov- 
ered her absence? 
Here and there a 
harassed mother 
rose to her feet as 
quietly as possible 
and hastened homeward. Each woman 
attempted, of course, to slip out without 
making a disturbance, nevertheless pock- 
etbooks were dropped, a chair scraped the 
floor, the door squeaked on its hinges, and 
on the uncarpeted stairway beyond the 
doorway the sound of hurrying footsteps 
resounded. The speaker talked bravely on, 
but an afternoon that should have been a 
tremendous success was needlessly marred 
by lack of good management. 

I commented [Continued on page 92 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
THE QUICK DEODORANT 


f you are bothered 
with scalp irritation, itching, falling 
hair, loose dandruff, try Listerine as a 
part of the regular shampoo or inde- 
pendent of it. Douse it on full strength 
and massage the scalp vigorously. 
You will be delighted by results. 
Many thousands of men and women 
have ended minor scalp troubles by 
this pleasant treatment. We print 
below some of the many letters we 
have received from those whom Lis- 
benefited. Read them. 
They may suggest a solution for your 
trouble. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


terine has 


Ended Dandruff Permanently 


I have thick, curly hair and have always 
been troubled with dandruff and dry, 
itching scalp. I disliked to wear dark 
gowns because the dandruff would fall on 
the neck and shoulders and I was em- 
barrassed by having the loose particles 
show in my hair. 

One day a friend and I were preparing 
for a party and she offered to shampoo my 
hair forme. I noticed a bottle of Listerine 
in her medicine cabinet, but when she 
took it out and started to pour some on 
my scalp I protested. And then she told 
me how much it had helped her. She ex- 
plained that she not only used it when she 
shampooed her hair, but also when she 
did not have time for a thorough washing 
she would rub a little on her scalp with 
the gh and, after a few minutes’ 
massage and a brisk brushing, her hair 
would look lovely and glossy. I was 
skeptical, but decided that trying one 
more product could not make matters any 
worse. 

Now I am one of Listerine’s most en- 
thusiastic boosters. It cannot, in my 
opinion, be duplicated by the use of any 
other so-called dandruff remover. It is 
Not just a temporary cure; it really destroys 
dandruff definitely, . , , 


Sincerely yours, 
Doris MacDonaLp, 
Bywood, Pa. 


D0 YOU KNOW THAT 


LISTERS 


... removes loose dandruff ? 
.. . ends scalp irritation ? 
... sets a finger wave ? 
. . « combats oily condition ? 





Uses for “Wave” 


In our city we have hard water, therefore 
we cannot indulge in as many shampoos 
as we would like. When my scalp becomes 
itchy and worries me I immediately give 
it a good massage with Listerine. In 
just a few minutes I feel like I have just 
had a shampoo. 

When I massage my hair and scalp with 
Listerine, I rub it dry. Then I apply 
just enough to make my hair damp and 
then insert a finger wave and allow it to 
dry. It hasn't failed me yet. 

Heven M. Ricuarps, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Beauty Expert Likes It 


For a number of years I worked in one of 
the best beauty shops in our city as an 
operator. We prided ourselves in our 
shampoos, and always used a lotion to 
loosen the dandruff and foreign matter 
before beginning a shampoo. Later I 
opened a shop of my own and wished to 
give the same kind of shampoos as I had 
in the other shop. I could not use the 
lotion as it was sold at wholesale prices 
to members of that particular organiza- 
tion only. 


I overcame that obstacle as I remem- 
bered the sameness in the odor of that 
lotion and Listerine. Having seen your 
advertisements, I immediately stocked my 
shop with Listerine. I am ready to tell 
everyone that my shampoos were just as 
popular and effective as any expensive 
shampoo on the market. 


I know from my experience that no one 
can go wrong by using Listerine before a 
sham for the correction of dandruff 
and that tingly, new feeling the scalp has 
after use. 


Yours truly, 
Mary Duke, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Restored Hair Beauty 


lam a teacher and am constantly in chalk 
dust and imagine the state of health my 
scalp is—or was—in. My desk is directly 
under the ventilator, too, which means 
added dust. Listerine has been a boon to 
me, and has restored my hair to its former 
sheen and feeling of well-being. 


Sincerely, 
Heten E. Haicar, 
Austin, Pa. 
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Some WOMEN 


wonder.. while 


olftev's FIND OUT 





what to do about 
this vital matter 


HERE is one subject of absorbing in- 

terest to all married women. How they 
do wonder about this matter! How many 
theories they hold about it! How wrong 
most of these theories are! 
There is a vast difference between the real 
truth and the current beliefs regarding 
feminine hygiene. And it is surprising how 
many women actually never learn the facts! 


Zonite is safe and powerful 


Caustic and poisonous antiseptics have long 
been a cause of uneasiness and unhappiness. 
It is true that until recently these were the 
only germicides powerful enough for the 
purpose. Yet doctors could not and would 
not advise the use of bichloride of mercury 
or compounds of carbolic acid. But Zonite 
is different. Zonite is far more powerful than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that may be allowed 
on the body. And Zonite is safe. No mer- 
curial poisoning. No formation of scar- 
tissue, 


Complete information in booklet 


Mail coupon today for the booklet on 
feminine hygiene. The whole truth is told 
freely and frankly. Read this book and be 
among those who know the facts. Zonite 
Products Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
In bottles: 30c, 60c, $1 

Both in U.S. A. and Canada 


Zonite has remarkable qualities as a deodorant 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION BH-15 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 
below. 

([] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

(LJ Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
City ast Cane neanaaeenes SRK: aeons’ 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto 

















Wash-Day Helps You Can Build 


[ Continued from page 38 | 
owner will find many different uses for 
this handy device. 

Four legs are needed. They are joined 
to two cross-members by half-lap joints 
fastened with liquid glue and _ screws. 
Holes are bored in the legs for standard 
casters that can be purchased for from 5 
to 25 cents each. The two cross-members 
are joined with a slip-lap joint which 
makes the stand rigid when the two sec- 
tions are assembled and allows for taking 
apart easily for storing the parts of the 
stand in small quarters. One of the cross- 
members may be made longer than the 
other for supporting a rectangular basket 
or other irregularly shaped article. 

Finish the stand by lacquering the legs 
green and the cross-members orange 
color. 


MobeEL-alrPLANE building has be- 
come a great educational pastime for boys. 
And the new design shown on this page, 
the R. O. G. (Rise Off Ground) Two- 
Propeller Plane, will be of interest to both 
new and old model - airplane builders. 
The plans shown will provide all the in- 
formation necessary for the many boys 
who have already built this type of flying 
model, but beginners who wish more de- 
tailed drawings can obtain them by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
the Toolcraft Editor. 

This two-propeller model combines the 
principles of the tractor and pusher mod- 
els. The motor is 1-16 x 4 x 8 inches and 
is made from balsa wood. A pin made of 
No. § music wire is forced into the stick, 
and the rubberband motor is tied each 


made of No. 5 music wire (shown by the 
dotted line) glued to front edge of the fin. 

The landing gear is made from the same 
size wire, of proper length to prevent the 
propeller from striking the ground. 

Make the wing 134 inches wide with a 
10-inch leading edge and an 11-inch trail- 
ing edge. The wing is not flat, but the 
spars are bent to form a 13-16-inch dihe- 
dral angle. Make the wing clips of No. s 
music wire, as shown, and glue them to the 
wing spars. 


Fi JR the propellers, plane and sandpaper 
two pieces of balsa wood 1-32 x 34 x ¢ 
inches, trace the form of a propeller on 
the wood, and cut to line with a razor 
blade. Force a fine sewing needle thru the 
center of the propeller for the propeller 
shaft. To form the propeller hold the ends 
between the first fingers and thumbs and 
allow the steam from the spout of a tea 
kettle to play on the center of the propeller 
blank for about thirty seconds. While the 
wood is soft and pliable twist the propeller 
blades in opposite directions to produce 
the desired pitch. While holding them in 
this position, pass them over a gas flame 
or the top of a hot stove until the steamed 
portion has thoroly dried and the pro- 
peller will retain this form. 

A propeller shaft is made from No. ; 
music wire and glued in place in each pro- 
peller. 

The tail is made by gluing a 4-inch 
piece of balsa wood in a notch cut in the 
motor stick and gluing a diamond-shape 
piece of Japanese paper, as shown, to the 
4-inch piece and motor stick. 

Assemble pro- 
pellersin placewith 
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a rubberband mo- 
tor and adjust the 
wing so the plane 
\ will glide. Then 
7, wind the front pro- 
peller to the left 
and the rear pro- 


a : 
J peller to the right 
ore the same number 
ial of times and re- 


lease gently from 


the hand. 



























The R. O. G. (Rise off Ground) 
Two-Propeller Plane combines 
the principles of the familiar 
tractor and pusher models 











Robert Flury, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in the basement of his 
home, inspects three well-de- 
signed airplanes he has built 






side of the pin so it may be 
wound in opposite directions 
for each propeller. 

The bearings are made from 
strips of aluminum about 1-64 
inch thick. Holes are punched 
for the propeller shaft with a 
victrola needle, and the bear- 
ings are glued to the end of the 
motor stick after being bent to 
shape. 

A skid is necessary 
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Ir’s so easy for husbands in pleasant offices 
to take the comfort of their wives for granted. 


Thousands of uncomplaining wives (and chil- 
dren) spend their days in uncomfortable 
houses that are chilly and damp in Springtime 
—scorching hot in Summer—cold and drafty 
in Winter. 


It’s a simple and inexpensive matter to insure 
all-year-’round comfort by protecting your 
house with Celotex. A few dollars worth of 
Celotex will, in most cases, do the job. And it 
will save hundreds of dollars in ‘future fuel 
bills by stopping costly heat leakages—and 
guard the entire family from dangerous ill- 
nesses caused by cold, drafty rooms. In Sum- 
mer it wards off the blistering heat of the sun 
—keeps every room in the house cool and 
pleasant. 


NEW COMFORT PLUS 
AN EXTRA ROOM 


While shielding your house with Celotex you 
can also transform wasted attic (or basement) 
space into a lovely extra room, a protected 
playroom for children, a comfortable maid’s 
room, a guest’s room or cozy recreation room 
enjoyed by all the family. When you buy, sell, 
build, or remodel, Celotex is important. 


To assure the beauty of plastered walls and 
ceilings, there is Celotex Lath, the insulating 
plaster base. You know how disfiguring cracks 
and ugly marks can mar beautiful interiors. 
Celotex Lath, with its beveled, shiplap joints, 
minimizes these unfortunate mishaps. 


Ask your lumber dealer, your builder or your 
architect for the complete story of Celotex in- 
sulation. They will advise you how to use it 
most effectively—whether you build a new 
home or remodel the one you are living in now. 


> 
° 


“TO LOVE, HONOR, 
AND KEEP HER” 


(if it isn't too much trouble) 







IN COMFORT 














































THIS LOVELY GUEST ROOM WAS BUILT FROM WASTED ATTIC SPACE 
(COST $74.50 WORTH OF CELOTEX—PLUS LABOR) 


By transforming your attic into a beautiful extra room with Celotexr you insure all year 
‘round comfort in the home you now live in—shielding your house from both Summer 
heat and Winter cold—and saving hundreds of dollars in future fuel bills by stopping 
excessive waste of costly furnace heat. Your basement, garage, and sleeping porch can be 
quickly and inexpensively insulated with Celotex. 





The Celotex Company, 919 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In C E I @O | E. XK more than 25 leading manufacturers of refrigerators. 
Insist that your new refrigerator has this latest im- 


Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 


Ltd., Montreal. Member of the Nation- INSULATING CANE BOARD 


° Building Industries Bureau, Sales Pye word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark | turbing noises. Write for complete information on 
distributors throughout the World. of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company _ either. Both are products of The Celotex Company. 
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Celotex Refrigerator Insulation has been adopted by 





BRAND provement in cabinet construction! Then there is 


Acousti-Celotex, the acoustical tile that quiets dis- 










See Advertising Index, page 12} 
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ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 


























(Give the OLD 
Bathroom 
NEW Youth 
install a quiet T/N 


OTHING makes a bath- 
room look quite so shab- 
by as an out-of-date toilet. A 





surprisingly small sum will in- 
stall a T/N...the last word in 
modern design...noclumsy wall 
tank ... made in one piece of fin- 
est vitreous china, in white or 
colors. Decidedly quiet. Non- 
overflowing. Ask F 

NOM OVERFLOW 


your plumber or |Seaiesve, 
MAIL THIS COUPON. 7##n#4, Pat. Hend, 





NE PIEC 























W. A. CASE & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Depr. 115, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N  - 


Founded 1853 


Please send me free descriptive literature on the T/N One Piece | 
Water Closer. I am interested in ( REMODELING 
}) NEW HOME 


uw 


Name 








Address —— 





Plumber's Name ——_ 














Diamond Panes and Casements 


[ Continued from page 25] 


place and warm richness of the _ brick 
hearth are reflected in the wide-plank floor 
and generous mantelshelf. The casement 
windows are open to the breeze, and we 
note that their charm is as great from 
the interior as from the exterior. The 
curtains of gay-flowered chintz wave 
gracefully in the breeze and hide and 
reveal potted plants along the wide win- 
dow stool. 


THe furniture is all of old hickory and 
perhaps austere but generous and inviting 
as it rests on the wide-plank boards 
which form the floor and the rag rugs 
which form its covering. Brass andirons 
gleam in the fireplace, a copper teapot 
gives its note of color, dull blue jars with 
a sparkle of lapis lazuli form the bases of 
low lamps which light the room in eve- 
ning. 

Stop for a moment,.picture yourself for 
a moment seated in such a room, by such 
a fireplace with the glow of the fire re- 
flected against the ceiling with its heavy 
beams, snow and weather beating against 
the tightly closed casements, a volume of 
adventure in your hand—what more ma 
terial things does one need for home and 
comfort on a winter’s evening. But what 
of summer? Opening from the living-room 
is the garden porch which forms a vesti- 
bule to the garden beyond. A garden of 
hollyhocks, and zinnias, and stocks, and 
if we are lucky in our climate, with old 
box with its subtle odor. This porch, then, 
with its intimate mystery of garden be- 
yond with its flowers and hummingbirds, 
is our summer living-room. 


OPENING from the living-room is our 
dining-room, looking also into the garden 
thru two deep, low windows. The wood- 
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work here is enameled white, and a dado 
runs around the room as in the old houses 
which inspired this one. Here the walls 
are papered with quaint-flowered paper 
and the curtains are ruffled swiss. A gate- 
leg table with one leaf folded down stands 
against the wall flanked by simple Early 
American maple chairs, a ship’s sideboard 
decorates another wall, gleaming with 
pewter and brass and pottery, and from 
the top. there trails down the delicate 
tendril of an ivy plant to meet a bowl of 
flowers on a shelf below. The dining-room 
really becomes a living part of the house 
furnished in this way with the dining- 
room table placed uncompromisingly in 
the center of the room. One can see how §& 
easily leaves can be added to it to make it 
become the center of a gay and pleasant 
party. 


We HAVE left for the last what would 
be in the New England home the most 
important, room, the kitchen. We carry 
the quaint atmosphere of the other rooms 
even here, and for a moment, in our 
imagination, get away from the sanitary 
laboratory which most kitchens suggest, 
and have this the kitchen of romance. 
The cabinets and woodwork are of old 
and knotty pine. The walls are of rough 
plaster in a warm gray, and copper 
utensils gleam everywhere, with bits of 
blue and green and lemon-yellow. 
Diamond casements light the room. They 
are curtained with gay red-and-white- 
plaid gingham, a potted geranium stands 
on the window stool, and the piaid ging- 
ham is echoed as a valance above the 
range recess, which in itself is a thing of 
beauty tiled in blue Dutch tiles. Even the 
range has been considered, and instead 
of the shiny nickel and light enamel we 

find a combination of black and 
4 copper, with copper teakettle sing- 
ing its song of home and content- 
ment, 

Opening directly from the 
kitchen is the breakfast nook. It, . 
too, is finished with old pineand §& 
is less like a modern breakfast 
nook and more like the ingle 
nook of an early English tavern. 

We have seen the downstairs, 
what of the upper rooms? Three 
bedrooms open from the stair hall, 
each done in clean, cool white 
enamel and windows curtained 
with flowered chintz. In them are 
spindle beds of old walnut and 
maple. Each room is surely a 
picture of comfort and rest and 
repose and that confidence which 
is built upon tradition of a fine 
and worthwhile past. 

Such might this house be in the 
hands of one who loves that which 
was best in the days of early 
America. It is our inheritance and 
a glorious one. Why should it not 
be cherished by those who love 
it—cherished in their homes—tor 
what better place could we find 
to keep those things which to us 
are precious. 












































The room arrangements are models 
of compactness and convenience in 
which generous furniture space 
has been planned for in every room 
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‘THIS FREE BOOK 


showed me how... 


e « to reduce my fuel bill over 35% 
e « to make my home comfortable, 
cooler in summer ... warmer in winter 
e « to transform waste space in attic 
and basement into useful, attractive rooms 


O you want to build enduring comfort into your home? 
Would you like to transform the waste space in the attic 
into an extra bedroom, a playroom for the children, a den, or a 
studio? Or perhaps you have longed for a recreation room or a 
work shop in your basement. This book will show you how all 
this can be done—it will be sent to you without cost or obligation. 


This book explains in an interesting way the importance of 
insulation and gives you all the facts about Insulite, the all 
wood-fiber insulating board. It shows how Insulite, a full half inch 
thick, is 1244% more efficient than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards. It tells how Insulite is chemically treated to resist mois- 
ture, fire, vermin, and rodents, and is not subject to rot or disinte- 
gration. It will prove that Insulite Sheathing adds structural 
strength to your house, and that Insulite Lath grips plaster with 
much greater strength than wood lath, eliminates lath marks, and 


guards against unsightly plaster cracks. 


And remember—Insulite used as sheathing, wall board, or as a 
base for plaster efficiently insulates against unfriendly weather,— 
shutting out sweltering heat in summer and cold in winter, 
reducing heat loss, and paying dividends in fuel savings through 


all the winters to come. 


Ask your architect—he knows the many superior features of 
Insulite. Your lumber dealer can supply you. Write today for your 
copy of “Increasing Home Enjoyment’’. There is no obligation. 


For Efficiency and Economy be sure the Refrigerator 
vou select is insulated with INSULITE 




















BEFORE YOU BUILD OR REMODEL 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
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CHILD'S PLAYHOUSE 


POULTRY HOUSE 


FREE PLANS FOR THESE BUILDINGS 


In addition to mailing you the booklet "Increasing Home 

Enjoyment”, The Insulite Engineering Department will 

gladly send you complete plans for building a summer 

cottage, a garage, or a child’s play house. If you live on a 

farm, ask for a copy of “Building Farm Profits’’. It con- 

tains plans of the various types of buildings required on 
the farm. Write today. 


JUST FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 

1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 22 E Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet indicated below; also e 

semple of Insulite and the plans for the buildings checked. 


Increasing Home Enjoyment... . Building Farm Profits... . 
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See Advertising Index, page 123 














| never go to bed 
without it... - 


“Did you ever get your mouth so 
gloriously clean you can almost taste 
the freshness of the air? 

‘Not that momentary exhilaration 
from some druggy tooth-paste or anti- 
septic. I mean a mouth even a surgeon 
would call clean. So alkaline and 
sweet that the breath is like new 
mown hay. So free from acid your 
teeth and gums feel slippery to the 
tongue. 

“Of course I brush my teeth! But 
I'd rather go without a tooth-brush 
than miss my daily alkaline rinse. 
Every night I pour out about a table- 
spoon of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
and slosh it back and forth in my 
mouth until it’s gone. No water. Just 
the pure emulsion. I force it between 
the teeth with my tongue, and work 
it all around the gums. 

“Look in my mouth. My teeth are 
white, as you've remarked. And I 
smoke a lot. See my tongue. It will 
be just as pink in the morning, and I 
used to have to scrub it clean. People 
who don’t know this use of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia just think their 
mouths are clean. 

“And my dentist says it neutralizes 
the acid that eats the enamel.” 
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our necks while we warm our feet at the 
fire in winter. Changes made were struc- 
tural rather than visual, however, and 
there are still the typical double-hung 
sash with small square panes on the lower 
floor, little half-story windows above 
(with frames deepened to cast attractive 
shadows). 

The long front porch with ornate rail, 
which the house had annexed at some time 
during its career, was removed. The plain 
doorway was enriched by a broad pedi- 
ment resting on classic carved columns 
and fan lights above the paneled door in 
Georgian style. A small square flagstone 
porch with high-back Dutch Colonial 
seats gives a friendly and informal aspect 
to the entrance, which is especially appro- 
priate in a country home. The old well at 
the left of the door has been embellished 


A Rebuilt Colonial Home in Connecticut 


by a tiny wellhouse with green lattices. 
An important addition at the rear is a 
broad flagstone terrace which has a prac- 
tical as well as esthetic advantage over 
the discarded porch, for it looks out over 
sloping hillside, woods, and distant ridges, 
and to a delightful old-fashioned garden 
nearer at hand. 


THE retaining wall which terraces the 
ground at the roadside has been repaired 


in the picturesque and casual manner of 


old walls, and even in the planting which 
surrounds the house there is no discordant 
modern note. It is bridal wreath and 
lilacs, for the most part, which blossom 
at the base of the walls and send their 

fragrance in the open windows. 
The interior of the house has been re- 
built to meet every demand of modern 
life. Walls were torn down to 
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form spacious living- and dining 
rooms, each with windows open- 
ing in three directions and each 
with large open fireplace. The 
dining porch, the complete ser 
ice wing apart from other rooms 
of the house, the convenient 
downstairs lavatory, all were 
added in the new plan—common 
luxuries in our day but not in 
the abodes of our ancestors. 

On the second floor, too, con- 
venience and comfort have been 
provided for. Extending across 
the east end of the house is the 
owner’s bedroom, with fireplace, 
three closets, and a 16-foot open 
balcony. 





THe opposite side of the main 
house is divided into two rooms, 
one used as guest room, the 
other as writing room or study. 
Service stairs in the wing give 
access to a rear hall, from which 
open maid’s room (or spare room 
and bathroom, linen closet, and 
a small outdoor balcony. Altho 
the house is not large, every bit 
of space has been used to such 
good purpose that nothing seems 


lacking. 
Oak-plank flooring is used 
thruout the house and pine 


woodwork painted white. In the 
dining-room and upstairs hall 
the old hewn-oak beams are ex- 
posed effectively. The stair rail 
is stained walnut, with white 
spindles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tisdale both 
came to Connecticut from the 
South, and they have some fine 
old pieces of furniture and other 
family heirlooms from Colonial 
days. Particularly attractive are 
the Duncan Phyfe table and 
other mahogany pieces from 
Mrs. Tisdale’s home in Ken- 
tucky, now in the dining-room 
of the [Continued on page 117 





The photograph is a view of 
the charmingly simple 
living-room. Observe how 
convenience, comfort, and 
spacious living have been 
achieved in both of the floor 
plans for the rebuilt house 
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| Continued from page 36 | 


place in the garden had. We gave them 
the same peaty, acid soil that rhododen- 
drons need and were careful not to let 
any animal manures wander their way. 
The striking large flowers are carried in 
such dense masses all thru April and May 
that the good rhododendron-like but 


deciduous foliage is barely visible. 


At THE sides of the steps from the gar- 
den seat we set two evergreen Andro- 
medas, one the Mountain (Pieris flori- 
bunda), the other the Japanese (Pieris 
japonica). We knew that both of these 
would act as a foil to break the stronger 
color of our azaleas from the other plantin«. 

The Mountain Andromeda makes a 
compact rounded little bush, with dense, 
dark green leaves. The small, white, bell- 
like flowers bud in long, upright panicles 
in the fall, opening out the following 
spring. This is one of the very hardiest 
shrubs we have and is native thru the 
mountains from Virginia to Georgia. 

The Japanese Andromeda is considered 
even more beautiful but needs a more 
sheltered place in Northern gardens. The 
leathery leaves are a somewhat lighter 
green, turning to bronze and red in the 
winter. The waxy-white bells form in fall 
the same way, opening out thru April and 
May about one week earlier than the 
Mountain Andromeda; but the panicles 
are carried pendant instead of upright. 

We knew these belonged to the heath 
family, so we were careful to giye them 
the same acid, peaty soil that the azaleas 
had as well as a pocket large enough to 
allow for an eventual spread of 2 or 3 
feet. The ultimate size of both of these 
gave us some concern because the bota- 
nists say the Japanese Andromeda grows 
much taller, even to a small tree almost. 
Our nurseryman insisted it did not. 


Or COURSE, now that we were in the 
heath family we turned eagerly to the 
Ericas, commonly called heathers, tho 
Calluna is the real Scotch Heather. We 
found just the thing to grow in smaller 
pockets, or quite close to other plants, in 
the Spring Heath (Erica carnea) from the 
Alps. This makes a low, dense, rounded 
shrub of 6 or 8 inches, with the feathery 
evergreen foliage of the heaths. The 
spreading spikes of rosy bells turn all the 
little plant to a mass of color very early 
in the year, often soon 
after Christmas when 
it is not buried in snow, 
and holding well into 
the spring. 

_ While the heath fam- 
lly in general much 
detests lime, this Spring 
Heath will tolerate it 
and does not care for 
such an acid condition 
as do the others. A good 
triable sandy loam with 
plenty of leafmold is 
fine for them all; or 
they can go right in 
among the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas if their colors do not 
clash. The rose of the heaths suffers 
against the orange and flame of the 
azaleas if brought too close together, tho 
the Spring Heath is often thru blooming 
when the azaleas begin. 


Flowering Shrubs That Enhance the Rock Garden 
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THE Scotch Heather (Calluna vulgaris) 
is somewhat taller growing with upright 
branches, occasionally reaching 3 feet. 
Its greatest bloom comes thru August and 
September, but the cutflowers last for 
many weeks. These are rose-pink in the 
type, but the white form is very fine. 

We made quite a planting in a deep 
bay, using the Scotch Heather to accent 
its points as well as the height of our 
garden and the two dwarf forms for small- 
er pockets. These are prostrata, a spread- 
ing variety with pink bloom, and the very 
little pink Moss Heather (pygmaea), 
which does not exceed 7 or 8 inches and 
shows other small plants off well against 
its fine evergreen foliage. The soft ever- 
green background for the brilliant blooms 
of alpine plants is one of the heath’s 
greatest values in the rock garden. 

These heaths we chose are hardy, but if 
your garden is not covered with winter 
snow, it is wiser to protect them a little 
with loosely laid branches. Give them con- 
siderable water when you first plant them. 
Partial shade, also, is advised in most 
American gardens. 


WE BOUGHT several plants of the 
beautiful little garlandflower (Daphne cne- 
orum) and every one of them is a treasure, 
with small, shiny, dark, evergreen leaves 
on long-trailing branches that end in 
lovely many-flowered heads of extremely 
fragrant pink blooms. On a well-grown 
plant branches will run usually from 10 
to 18 inches. We planted them in several 
pockets along the winding steps thru our 
rock work, and the fragrant splashes of 
color greeted us early in the spring, hold- 
ing all thru April and May, peeping some- 
times shyly out from time to time thru 
summer, then bursting into a final glory 
in September. 

But summer found us worrying about a 
steep little stretch where the sun struck 
very hot. It wasn’t difficult to see that 
something rather special would be needed. 
We browsed all over the nurseries and 
finally came back with half a dozen little 
pot-grown plants of sunroses (Helianthe- 
mum) to put color into the void. Of 
course we had to be very careful to water 
and shade them when we set them, but as 
field-grown sunroses do not transplant 
very well, we were not out anything for 
buying the pot-grown plants. 

The sunrose is one 
of those creeping 
little shrubs that the 
nurseries often list 
with the perennials. It 
is not thoroly hardy 
even in the sturdiest 
varieties and is safer 
with a light winter 
mulch in Northern 
gardens. The varieties 
are evergreen or nearly 
so, and make wiry 
little tufts that are com- 
pretey sheeted over 

y the open five-petal 
flowers, of an inch to 
nearly twice this across. These come in 
pink, rose, salmon, yellow, copper, white, 
scarlet, and crimson. Once established 
they are just about the most prolific 
flowering plants we ever found from July 
or earlier thru September. 








You will find 


this book on 
MEMORIALS 
very helpful 


This forty-eight page book shows 
medium-priced monuments of 
authentic design and explains the 
meanings of crosses, urns, shafts, 
etc. With these facts before you it 
will be possible to select a memorial 
that will truly represent the per- 
sonality of the loved one whose 
memory you wish to perpetuate. 


Since durable Georgia Marble is used 
for the country’s most impressive memo- 
rials, we feel it a duty, as well as a privilege, 
to offer this hand-book to aid in the selec- 
tion of equally fitting memorials for the 
family plot or grave. 


There is no charge for the book. 
THE GEORGE MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 


MARBLE 


The Georgia Marble Company, 
H Tate, Georgia. 


Please send me “‘Personality in Memorials.” 
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Ask 
THIBAUT 
about 





Wallpaper 











Nantucket, $1 the roll 


OU have read, of course, about the 
reawakened interest in wallpaper in 
homes of distinguished beauty. Not the 
gaudy paper of the Victorian era—but 
paper of grace and charm in color and 
design— paper as truly expressive of great 
periods in decoration as furniture itself. 
How can you see such paper? How can 
you be sure of getting such papers for 
your home? 

Write to Thibaut. The name Thibaut 
has stood for authentic design and impec- 
cable taste in decoration for forty-seven 
years. Thibaut papers are selected from 
all over the world, from the finest sources 
in the old world and the new. Whether 
the spirit of your rooms be modern, 
Colonial American, or reminiscent of the 
gay courts of the Continent, you will find 
the correct Thibaut design for your deco- 
rative needs. 

For years, Thibaut wallpapers and deco- 
rative fabrics were shown only in New 
York City. Now you can arrange to see 
Thibaut designs in the city where you live 
or wherever you do your shopping. Read 
the questions below and tell us your in- 
terests, your needs. Only by seeing a 
carefully planned selection can a correct 
choice be made. There may not be a 
Thibaut representative in your vicinity, 
but if you will tell us the name of the 
decorator or store to whom a collection 
should be supplied, we will arrange to 
have selected Thibaut papers shown to you. 


THIBAUT 


WALLPAPERS AND 
DECORATIVE FABRICS 


Write to Thibaut 

A personal selection suitable for your rooms 
will be sent to the decorator or store you 
name, if you give us such facts as these: 
How many rooms do you plan to paper? 
What are they? What are the predominant 
colors? What is the period of the furniture 
(or is it mixed)? Do you want rooms to look 
larger or smaller? What light does your 
room get—North, East, South, West? Does 
the architecture of your house fit a definite 
period? Please address letter to Richard E. 
Thibaut, Inc., Dept. K4, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Among Ourselves 


strawberries were a success, and I have 
heard that cucumbers may be grown in 
this way. If you plant strawberries place 
a layer of soil in the bottom of the barrel, 
then take the 7 plants for the first, or 
bottom, row into the barrel and carefully 
push their crowns out thru the holes, 
spreading the roots toward the center of 
the barrel. Straw could be used about 
their crowns to keep the sharp edges of 
the holes from cutting the plants as the 
soil settles. Then put in another layer of 
soil until you come to the next row of 
holes, and so on to the top. About six 
plants may be planted on top. 

“Our Everbearing Mastodons froze in 
clusters in November. They were orna- 
mental from planting to freezing. 

“One thing to remember is to pack the 
soil tightly, so the settling will not be so 
great. Also, have good, mixed soils such 
as you would use in planting berries out 
in the open ground.” 

Margaret Torrence, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, asked us for pointers on straw- 
berry barrels last December and thanked 
us as follows: 

“You should see our strawberry barrel 
now! We have considered putting it on 
an old wagon wheel (if there is such a 
thing nowadays) to give the berries an 
equal amount of sunshine. Don’t smile. 
We have had some scoffers suggest that 
we build benches around the barrel with 
arm-tables to hold creamers and sugar 
bowls and dishes. When these skeptical 
folk come to visit us in June the berries 
will be juicy ripe and warm with sun— 
and they can lie around on these benches 
like oriental lords and eat our luscious 
fruit! Seriously, tho, I have visions of 
June mornings when we will have dew- 
covered berries for breakfast or straw- 
berry shortcake dessert, mounded with 
whipped cream for a salad and cold- 
sliced-meat supper. A gar- 
dener has to be an optimist, 
doesn’t he?” 


Or THE pottery jars, C. 
A. Harris, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, writes: 

“A correctly proportioned 
old Roman strawberry jar, 
filled with suitable plants, is 
an all-year-round pleasure. 
It requires only an occa- 
sional watering. As now 
manufactured, these jars 
vary from 24 to 48 inches 
high. A few are made in 
small sizes for use as table 
decorations, some are made 
of terra cotta, others resem- 
ble gray stone, with smooth or rough 
finish—a few are brilliantly enameled. 
They hold from 1 to 4 bushels of specially 
prepared soil, which, if properly com- 
pounded, will be rich for years. 

“To \% bushel of sharp sand and an 
equal amount of sifted leafmold add 4 
quarts of granulated peatmoss. To this 
mixture add 1 quart of any good plant 
food. Mix well and sift a second time be- 
fore using. Before the earth is put in, the 
jar should be placed in a tub and soaked 
for a while to prevent its absorbing too 
much moisture from the soil. 

“The most attractive plants for use in 
a strawberry jar are those of dwarf or 
creeping habit, having delicate leaves of 
small size. There is a wide range of color 


[Continued from page 43) 


and form from which to select. There 
should be as much variation as possible 
in form and color of flower and foliage, 
and special attention should be given to 
the arrangement and selection of plants, 
so that you will have flowers thru the en- 
tire season. 

“The list of plants to be used is long. 
Rockcress and Sedums in every form of 
leaf and every color of flower and stem 
head the list. Creeping Thyme is unusu- 
ally attractive. The Echeverias, in their 
many interesting hen-and-chicken forms, 
do well. Saponaria and Tunica saxifraga, 
with their clouds of pink bloom, Dianthus 
deltoides and the Violas, the dwarf Veron- 
ica and some of the Campanulas, notably 
Campanula isophylla, in white and blue, 
are perfect with their trailing habit and 
long season of starry bloom. 

“The list of annual plants is equally im- 
posing. Nearly all he dwarf varieties, 
such as Alyssum, Lobelia, Portulaca, 
Thunbergia, and blue Swan-river-daisy, 
may be used. For the center of the jar 
Euonymus japonicus, or other broadleaf 
evergreens, and dwarf trailing junipers 
are suitable. The strawberry jar has from 
12 to 20 pockets, usually 15, and in order 
to keep up a succession of bloom some 
om agen should be made in the way of 

aving seedlings ready for transplanting. 


To Multiply Ivy 


Art ER more or less successful attempts 
at coaxing English Ivy to grow along my 
walls, I have finally discovered a method 
that works like a charm. It presupposes, 
however, an éstablished settlement of 
ivy. If you haven’t any yourself, probably 
your neighbor can give you a start. 
Other requirements are a supply of paper 


An automobile race—light cars! Children of 
Mrs. Frank Becker, Bellevue, Washington 





drinking cups and some hairpins. Sink 
the cups, as many as you desire, in the 
earth near the ivy that is already estab- 
lished. Then take a runner or branch 0 
the ivy and pin it down with a hairpin 
so that a joint comes in the top of the 
cup. One will grow from each joint thus 
pinned down. The little plants are sup- 
ported and nourished by the parent !vy 
and, with frequent watering, will grow 
much faster and be more thrifty than 
ivy rooted in water or from cuttings. 
Then when they are big enough to move, 
simply cut them from the parent stem an 
take them up, along with the remains 0 
the paper cup, to be set down in their 
new home.—Dorothy Sage Robertson, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Ir HAPPENS in the best families. 
When the girls begin to grow up 
and go out with the crowd, the old 
home begins to look alive. Youth 
rides in and takes possession. All 
of which may be a bit startling at 
first, but it’s a relief to feel that 
your daughter’s favorite social cen- 
ter is her home. 

And it’s nice to know that her 
background is 
right... that 
the place has 
the comforts 
that young 
"f\ visitors ex- 
Form pect, the 
| charm and the 
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ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 






. 1 Kohler designs are decorative, purposeful, correct. 
b. Q Enamel—fused with an everlastings bond . . . 
a ; keeps its smooth, glistening surface. 

1 ¢ 3 Vitreous china—armored with a smooth, lus- 

pin trous, lasting glaze. 

the 4 Kohler colors are soft, livable pastels. The white 

hus is a perfect white. 

up- 5 Metal fittings match the fixtures in style, 
Ivy character and quality. 

row 6 Made of finest materials . . . show craftsman- 

han ship and care, 

ngs- 7 This year’s Kohler products are next year’s 

ove, new ideas in plumbing. 

and 8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and laundry. 

s of 9 Kohler quality costs no more... and saves 

hei money later, 

son, 10 Handled and installed by qualified plumbers. 

11 Backed by an entire community . . . beautiful 
Kohler Village. 





New life in the old house lately... : 


character that their parents ap- 
preciate when they call. Especially 
in the critical corners that tell so 
much about your living habits. 

No rooms in the house are more 
expressive than the bathrooms and 
the kitchen. Carelessness here can’t 
be disguised with cushions and slip- 
covers. And carefulness here adver- 
tises to every one your good taste— 
and good sense. 

Modern plumbing fixtures and 
fittings have a new beauty and a 
new precision. To expert eyes, the 
name Kohler is the mark of the 
thoroughbred, the sign that surface 
quality goes straight through! Any 
one can see the grace and strength 








Cellini fittings on Bellaires vitreous china lavatory 


of the large pieces. . . the clarity of 
their soft, pastel tones . . . their 
glasslike smoothness of surface .. . 
the fine finish of each detail. 

And there is an even more no- 
table difference that you may not 
see, in the metal fittings. Kohler 
faucets, valves and drains are made 
of tough, rustless brass—heavier, 
simpler, stronger, longer-lasting. 
Their use adds years of service. 

The modern home that has more 
than two bedrooms has more than 
one bathroom, of course. If your 
present place doesn’t quite meet 
your present needs, an extra bath 
or lavatory can be worked into al- 
most any small space . . . and at 
small expense. 

Architects and builders will tell 
you that the best plumbing is the 
only kind for you . . . increasing 
property values . . . reducing up- 
keep costs . . . paying daily divi- 
dends of satisfaction and always 
saving money in the end. Kohler 
quality is a good investment. 

Take the advice of millions of 
home-builders and find out the 
facts—before rather than after. If 
you plan to build or buy or remodel 
soon, you will be interested and 
helped by a new Kohler booklet, 
D-5, which shows the beauty and 
the benefits of modern plumbing, 
at its best. Write for your copy to- 
day. .. . Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wisconsin. Manufacturers 
ef Kohler Electric Plants. ... 


Branches in principal cities. 





Snowden vitreous china lavatory with Dynamic fitlings 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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—and now every eee 
house can have ip 
New Floors (Way 


at trifling cost . « . 


No need now to mar the beauty of your home 
by “putting up” with floors that are dull, 
dingy, stained or spotted! No need now to 
worry about the expense of having them 
“done over”! Foryou yourself can refinish your 
floors with amazing speed and at trifling cost. 

It’s all because of a chemist’s discovery call- 
ed Double X. Not just another “cleaner” or 
“remover’—a wholly new idea: double-action! 


In mild solution Double X cleans wax and 
dirt from floors and woodwork. In strong 
solution it not only removes varnish, shellac, 
wax, dirt, but bleaches the wood, ready for 
refinishing. All you need is Double X, a pail 


of boiling water, a mop and a bit of steel wool. 


And Double X goes a long way, too! A 
75¢ pound can holds enough double-action 
magic to “do over” the floor of an average 
room. At paint and hardware stores every- 
where! See special trial offer in coupon below. 


ouble 
Lair 


Special Trial Offer— Mail coupon now! 
ScHALK CHEMICAL Co., 350 East Second St., Los Angeles. 
For the enclosed 10¢ (to cover cost of packing and oar Ty 
send me a 25¢ “Get-Acquainted Package” of Double 
Floor Cleaner. [B3) 


Name 
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is now recognized as an expensive cleaning 
method. While it undoubtedly dislodges 
more dirt than ordinary sweeping, it 
seriously lessens the wearing qualities of 
a rug. 

The parlor-sweeper will catch up sur- 
face accumulations, the broom goes 
deeper, but undoubtedly the best home 
cleaning can be done with a good vacu- 
um cleaner. Use it once or twice a week— 
oftener will do no harm. Work with the 
nap, not against it; keep the dust bag 
clean and see that the sweeper is properly 
adjusted so that it will carry away all dirt 
possible with the least motion. A good 
vacuum cleaner properly adjusted will 
draw out more dirt than a vigorously 
handled broom, and it will not harm the 
carpet. 

However, even with all this care, it is 
wise and economical to send rugs away 
for a professional cleaning about once a 
year. Your vacuum cleaner will bring out 
dirt and grit, but it cannot get caked dirt 
out of a rug. Nor can any home-cleaning 
method refresh the colors which grow dim 
when the wool nap becomes saturated 
with greasy soil. This soil—caused by 
smudge, oxidation, discoloration, and at- 
mospheric conditions—hides the original 
beauty of a rug but does not destroy it. 
It is like a film over a polished surface. 


Macuinery has in the last few years 
thoroly revolutionized the carpet-clean- 
ing industry. It is interesting and well 
worth while to visit a modern carpet- 
eleaning plant. Most plants—in fact, all 
reliable plants—are open for inspection, 
because carpet cleaners are agreed that 
homemakers will more readily send their 
rugs to be cleaned when they have seen 
for themselves how carefully and scien- 
tifically they are handled. 

There are three different methods of 
cleaning rugs in commercial cleaning es- 
tablishments. One is called Dust Extrac- 
tion, another Naptha (or Dry Cleaning), 
and a third Shampooing. 

Carpet cleaners offer other services 
worth mentioning. Most of them have 
storage facilities, a mothproofing service, 
and a repair room. Sometimes all a rug 
needs is shampooing and a new fringe to 
put it into good condition again. New 
binding may be needed in another case. 
There may be wear at 
the seams which a car- 
pet cleaner can “take 
in.” Patching can be 
done in the case of a 
domestic carpet and re- 
weaving when it is an 
oriental that has a hole 
or badly worn place. 
Carpets can be sewed 
together and bound as 
rugs, so that profes- 
sional cleaning and 
skillful repairing can 
often save the expense 
of a new rug or at least 
put off that important 
purchase for a while. 

Naturally, there is 
always the question of 
what to do when some- 
thing is spilled on a 
rug. Most stains will 


Do You Give Your Rugs the Right Care? 





Mary Herbert’s playhouse, Saluda, 
South Carolina. The Herberts’ home 
grounds won the first prize in a local 
yard-and-garden contest sponsored 
by the garden club not long ago 


respond to treatment if attended to at 
once, but very few can be successfully 
eradicated at home after they have dried. 
Quick action is therefore an important 
matter. 


Ink will often respond to milk, lemon 
juice, or plain soap and water if used at 
once. A more scientific formula is 1 part 
ammonia, 2 parts alcohol, and 17 parts 
water. Place a blotter beneath the stain 
and apply the solution. There are so 
many different kinds of ink that it is im- 
possible to give a universal formula that 
will take out all kinds of ink stains, and 
most of those for home use, including 
those given above, are likely to affect the 
color. My advice is to wash out the spot 
at once with clear cold water to get up the 
surplus ink and let a cleaner attend to the 
actual stain if you value your rug. 

Shellac can be washed out of a rug 
with a mild solution of borax, which is an 
alkali and has little or no effect on color 
or animal fibers if ordinary care is used. 
Small shellac stains can be washed out 
with diluted alcohol. 

Comparatively fresh animal stains can 
often be removed by treatment with a 
strong solution of common salt and water. 
Sometimes the addition of a little acetic 
acid is advantageous, but watch the 
color. Blood stains can be removed with 
carroid liquid. This liquid contains about 
g0 percent glycerine and is obtainable 
from almost any drugstore. It is applied 
to the stain and then removed with water 
—cold water. 

For ordinary paint a mixture of half 
chloroform and half benzol is effective. 
Candle grease should of course be ironed 
out. Place tissue paper on the stain and 
iron over it with a warm iron. The heat 
melts the grease and the tissue paper ab- 
sorbs it. 


Bur in removing stains it is well to 
remember that some domestic rugs have 
a jute foundation. Jute is a vegetable 
fiber and it will decay or rot if dampness 
soaks thru. Therefore, when you use a4 
liquid for cleaning, place a saucepan under 
the wet spot until it is thoroly dry again. 
Unless you do this moisture creates suc- 
tion and the rug will be drawn tight to the 
floor, allowing no circulation of air and 
causing the fibers to 
corrode. This rot will 
not show at once, but 
friction will bring it to 
light. 

In many of our homes 
in which the rug or car- 
pet will receive a great 
deal of wear,a patterned 
rug is to be recom- 
mended, and this 1s 
particularly true of a 
carpeting that is used 
for stairs and halls. 

Always buy the best 
rugs you can afford, 
not only for beauty but 
for economy’s sake. 
Then give them ex 
cellent care and they 
will last long, adding 
warmth and color to 
your home. 
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... Re-roof with 
RU-BER-OID SHINGLES 


You save in immediate labor and future fuel costs if you lay your 
new RU-BER-OID Roof right over the old wood shingles. There are 
other savings, too, for RU-BER-OID Shingles are low in first cost and 
remain repair-free longer than ordinary roofing materials. In many 
communities RU-BER-OID Roofs also take lower rates of fire insurance 
because of their approval by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


The price of RU-BER-OID Shingles depends upon the type, style, weight 
and color you may select. Regardless of which RU-BER-OID Root 
pleases your taste and fits your pocketbook, it will give you the most 
for your roofing dollar. 


Such has been the earned and unparalleled distinction of RU-BER-OID 
Roofs for over 40 years. As a result, the name RU-BER-OID is synony- 
mous with roofing quality the world over. 


Today 12,000 dealers recommend and sell RU-BER-OID Shingles and 
Roofings as the most economical roofs of beauty your money can 
buy. A recent poll indicates that 49 per cent aré officers or directors 
of banks or trust companies, 45 per cent are officers of building and 
loan associations, and 83 per cent are active in their local civic 
organizations. This type of dealer commands your confidence. 
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RECTANGULAR STRIPS AND UNITS 
6 weights — 6 prices — 8 artistic colors — 2 color 
blends — a wide choice providing multiple thick- 
nesses of fire-resistant roof protection. 


HEX-STRIP SHINGLES 
4 weights — 4 prices — 8 beautiful colors —2 mix- 
tones. Butts cast heavy shadow lines. Fire-resistant. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
3 3 weights — 6 colors of permanent beauty — 4 coler 
blends — 3 styles — Hexagonal, Horizontal and 
Tapered American. Fireproof. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


' Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS 
CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS—SAFEPACK MILLS 
H. F. WATSON MILLS—ETERNIT 
9 SS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ROLL ROOFINGS— ASBESTOS-CEMENT SHINGLES 
AND CORRUGATED SHEETS—ASBESTOS, ASPHALT, COAL TAR PITCH AND 
FELT BUILT-UP ROOFS—ASBESTOS: SHEATHINGS, FELTS, MILL BOARD, 
PIPE COVERINGS—KRAFT WATERPROOF PAPERS—COAL TAR AND AS- 
PHALT FELTS AND SHEATHINGS— ASPHALT WATERPROOFING PAINTS AND 
CEMENTS—DRY FELTS AND SHEATHINGS. 
ot Se 
Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y.— Chicago, LiL 


Millis, Mass. — Erie, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Mobile, Ala. 





See Advertising Index, page 123 











To wash dishes faster 


Cleaning hours can be shortened! Take dish- 
washing for example. Two secrets are: water 
that’s really hot—and plenty of soap. Having 
a “system” helps, too—see booklet. 





To remove iodine stains 


Our free booklet also explains how to remove 
15 difficult (but common) stains. For instance, 
iodine: Wash while fresh in warm water and 
soap; apply concentrated ammonia; wash off in 
alcohol. A “dry” method is also described. 





To clean woodwork easier 


Don’t expect “tired suds” to clean woodwork 
thoroughly. To do better work in less time and 
with less effort be sure to change the water 


frequently. 





YN 
To finish cleaning by noon 
The way to get your cleaning done faster—and 
better—is to combine many little time-saving 


methods into a single, practical cleaning-plan. 
Our booklet tells exactly how to do this! 





Read this FREE booklet 


A Cleaner House by 12 O'clock is interesting, 
practical. Takes only a few minutes to read— 
yet can save you many hours. Send for free 
copy today. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C5, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free of all cost “A Cleaner Honse by 
12 O'clock.” 





BHG-5-3i 
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where, among the specialties, are lobster 
and yeast rolls. Then there is that perfect 
meal—from the first course to the last— 
of Cape Cod specialties at the Red Inn at 
Provincetown, where we dined in summer, 
which will always remain in my mem- 
ory. Just as delicious is the food at the 
Motor Inn at Dennis and at the old 
Thatcher place at Yarmouth. 

Roast duck ranks with lobster in popu- 
larity for the main course at Cape Cod 
inns. Clams raw, steamed, or in chowder 
form are almost certain to be offered in 
the menus. Clam cakes are also to be 
found both at inns and at wayside stands. 
Beach-plum jelly, that “gamest” of jel- 
lies, is occasionally found. Hot yeast 
bread, cornbread, and blueberry cakes 
or muffins are all popular. The Cape is 
the only place I ever tasted Popcorn 
Custard, for which I was given the recipe 
from a family cookbook of a native Cape 
Codder. Green-tomato mince meat, as 
well as regular mince meat, is a popular 
filling for pie after the blueberry season is 
over. Apple Slump or Blueberry Grunt 
are other dishes from prized cookbooks. 
A plain but appetizing combination of 
potatoes and onions rejoices in the name of 
Scootin’-Long-the-Shore, because the fish- 
ermen are said to prepare this for a meal 
while at their work. Fresh and salt cod— 
known as Cape Cod Turkey—and salt 
mackerel as well as the fresh fish are used, 
of course, often in home cooking, and 
nothing can be better than either of them 
prepared from the original Cape recipe 
which I am including in this article. 

The stimulating air furnishes you with 
an appetite which you can satisfy in a 
dozen different ways at mealtime. And 
you will have no more difficulty in satis- 
fying your appetite on Cape Cod than 
you will in satisfying your desire for lovely 
and interesting scenery, which may sur- 
prise you after your fixed idea of a sandy 
Cape Cod. Even the sand at the end is 
not monotonous, as it is piled in miniature 
mountains between which you find cot- 
tages beaten by the weather to the love- 
liest colors in the natural-wood shingles 
and the green shutters 
turned to blue by the 
salt air. 

Shall I rub my lamp 
and clap my hands and 
make that wish come 
true? All right. 

The following are reci- 
pes that I secured in my 
travels along the Cape: 

GREEN-TOMATO 

MINCE MEAT 

3 pounds of green tomatoes 
1 cupful of ground suet 
1 cupful of vinegar 
2 pounds of chopped raisins 
3 pounds of chopped apples 
4 pounds of brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of cloves 
2 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon 
1 grated nutmeg 
Orange peel if desired 

Chop the tomatoes or 
put them thru a food 


Good Food Up Cape Cod Way 
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chopper, allow them to drain, cover with 
cold water, and boil for 5 minutes. Drain 
thoroly, add the suet, vinegar, raisins, 
apples, sugar, and spices, and return to 
the fire. Cook slowly for 30 to 45 minutes 
or until thick. Pack into hot jars or place 
in a stone jar and keep tightly covered. 
One pound of cooked and ground beef 
may pe Be if desired. (I advise you to 
clip this recipe and put it away until fall.) 
CLAM CHOWDER 

1 quart of clams 

1 slice of salt pork (about 4 pound) 

1 sliced onion 

4 — of potatoes cut into cubes 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

¥% teaspoonful of pepper 

4 cupfuls of boiling water 

4 cupfuls of scalded milk 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

8 large crackers 

Pick over the clams carefully and drain, 
reserving the liquor. Heat the liquor to 
the boiling point, strain, and set aside. 
Chop hard portions of the clams; cut the 
rk in snell pines and fry out; add onion, 

ry for 5 minutes, and strain into a kettle. 
Put a layer of potatoes in the bottom of 
the kettle, add chopped clams, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and dredge with 
flour. Add the remaining potatoes, dredge 
with flour, and add 4 cupfuls of boiling 
water. Cook 15 minutes, then add the 
milk, the soft portions of the clams, and 
butter; boil for 3 minutes and add crack- 
ers split and soaked in enough cold water 
to moisten. Reheat the clam liquor to the 
boiling point, then thicken slightly with a 
little ca and flour rubbed together. 
Add this to the chowder before serving. 


SCOOTIN’-LONG-THE-SHORE 
Y{ cupful of bacon fat 
1 cupful of sliced onions 
4 cupfuls of sliced raw potatoes 
Heat bacon fat sizzling hot and stir in 
the onions and potatoes. Cover and cook 
slowly until the fat is absorbed and the 
potatoes are tender, stirring occasionally. 
Uncover when brown and crusty on the 
bottom and serve with fried or broiled 
fish. | Continued on page 90 
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Fish balls as they are made 
along Cape Cod are a deli- 
cacy. See the recipe for 
these on page 91 (Photo- 
graph by Scandlin Studios) 


























Textone, the Plastic Paint, 
provides beautiful, modern 
textures on Sheetrock walls. 
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Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, is the ideal material for any of a score 
of remodeling uses. Easy-to-handle panels are quickly nailed in place. 
Walls and ceilings remain firm and rigid throughout the life of the house. 






Patented USG metal fabric 
armors Sheetrock joints and 
corners to prevent cracking. 











A Message to the Public from the 
| United States Gypsum Company 


VERY home owner should know 
about this modern construction 
which permits you to build new rooms 
into your home or to make your old 
walls strictly up-to-date—guickly and at 
@ surprisingly low cost. 

By using Sheetrock with armored 
joints, and finishing it with Textone, the 
Plastic Paint, you can easily add a recre- 
ation room, a den or aworkshop in your 
basement—a playroom, study or extra 
bedroom in your attic... or any of a 
score of other additions you may need. 

Sheetrock is a durable, fireproof wall- 


board—supplied in easy- U. S 
Sw 


to-handle panels which 





heetrock, Armored Joint and Textone 


can add new comforts to your home 


are nailed direct to studs and 
joists. The joints and cor- 
ners are securely sealed and 
armored against cracks by a 
patented USG metal fabric. 
Only in Sheetrock can you 
get the permanent rigidity 
and freedom from cracks 
which this exclusive USG 
construction insures. 

Any kind of decoration can 
be easily applied over Sheetrock. You can 
paint, calcimine or wallpaper it. But it 
costs no more to decorate it with Textone. 
And to give new life and beauty to present 
rooms that are out-of-date or need redec- 
orating, use T extone. This beautiful dec- 
orative material makes possible a great 
variety of textured and colored decoration 
including attractive two-toned effects. 





For creating beautiful 
tile effects in bath- 
rooms and kitchens, 
use Sheetrock Tile 
Board. Washable, san- 
itary decorations may 
be easily applied over it. 


Now is the time to build in 
the room you have wanted or 
to modernize your present 
rooms. In having the work 
done now you getthe advantage 
of present-day prices. Ask 
your Carpenter, contractor, or 
dealer in lumber and building 
supplies about Sheetrock 
Armored Joint construction ; 
ask yourpainter about T extone. 
Also ask about Sheetrock Tid Board. 
It can be decorated in many attractive 
ways to provide handsome, durable tile 
effects for bathrooms, kitchens, etc. Free 
samples and complete descriptive litera- 
ture will be sent to you postpaid upon 
request. Please address the United States 
Gypsum Company, Dept. 25, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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from Food Iron 


Here’s a delightful solution to the problem 
of getting enough f iron into your chil- 
dren’s diet. You know how they need it. 
And how the very foods richest in iron are 
so seldom palatable. 

ood Ferrin is a vitalizing, palatable food. 
So rich that one tablespoonful gives as much 
food iron as a whole pound of fresh spinach. 
Naturally it enriches the blood and makes 
the chide grow. Red lips and rosy cheeks 
are quickly apparent. By building up the 
blood, the livmg forces of the body are built 
up. The whole body flourishes and every 
function is improved. 

While supplying an ample ration of iron 
Food Ferrin allows digestion and elimination 
to proceed with normal regularity. 

Not only children, but adults benefit from 
Food Ferrin. Mothers especially need this 
organic iron. It builds up good red 100% 
blood which sustains all the vital forces. 

You can get Food Ferrin, together with the 
full line of Battle Creek Sanitarium Health 
Foods, at the authorized Battle Creek Dealer, 
your Grocer, Druggist or Department Store. 
attempted. Consult 
your physician for 


that. “Healthful 
Living’, a most 


At Battle Creek we 
maintain a staff of 
dietitians to advise 
you on any diet 





Sroapems, Cache hel; kwritten 
chtld’s dtet problem by a leading nutri- 
on the cou below tion expert, will also 
and mail to Ida be sent free. This 





offer to assist you 
is bona fide and without 
obligation. The advice may 
befollowed with utmost con- 


Jean Kain, our chief 

dietitian. She will send you 
suggestions for your child’s 
individual diet,without 
c . Naturally, no diag- fidence whether you use the 
nosis of any disease will be foods in this System or not. 








MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Ida Jean Kai BH-5-31-285 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creck, Michigan 

I want to avail myself of your Free Diet Service. My child's 
diet problem is checked below. Also send “Healthful Living’’. 

tj names) ] To Gain Weight {) Meal Planning 
(] Pre-School Age Menus (Check problem) 
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Adapting Menus to Your Guests, Be They Men, 


Women, or Children 


crosswise, are grilled as soon as the meats 
are cooked unless there is room for them 
in the broiler when the meats are cooking. 
If the tomatoes are not unusually firm, it 
is best to sprinkle bread crumbs on them. 
The strips of bacon are broiled on the 
rack too. At our house 2 strips of bacon 
usually are broiled on a large oyster. The 
large oysters, one for each person being 
served, are grilled 5 minutes and then the 
bacon is placed on 

them to broil. 


[Continued from page 39] 
CRABMEAT AU GRATIN 


1 large can of crabmeat 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

l4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Y{ teaspoonful of paprika 

1% cupfuls of thin cream 

¥é cupful of bread crumbs 

1 tablespoonful of grated cheese 

Remove the 

bones from the 





Either plain grilled 


crabmeat. Melt 


or stuffed mush- , l the butter in a 
rooms may be . saucepan, remove 
used. | AA 2eC go8\ from the stove, 
ir in the fl 

STUFFED stir in the fiour, 
MUSHROOMS salt, pepper, and 

6 large mushrooms OnE of my good friends writes paprika. Add the 
1 tablespoonfulof fine try. This recipe came from her. cream gradually, 
bread or cracker fade believe she simply dropped return to the stove, 
crumb one of her poems into the kettle and cook until 


s 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
creamed butter 


1 yolk 
Lg h oe of 


salt 
4 teaspoonful of (butter to brown) 
pepper 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of 


minced onion Dash of paprika 


Remove the 
stems from the 
mushrooms. Cut 
off the tough end 
of the stems and 
chop the remain- 
der in a chopping 
bowl. Add the 
crumbs, butter, 
egg yolk, salt, pep- 
per, and onion. 
Mix thoroly and 
put a spoonful in 
each mushroom 
cap. Put in a pan 
and broil until 
brown and tender. 
This is a fine way 
to prepare mush- 
rooms to serve 
with broiled steak. 


PINEAPPLE 
POINTS 

Wash and dry a 
ripe pineapple, but 
do not pare it. In- 
sert a silver fork 
around the eyes to 
the core and take 


cream sauce. 





when she concocted it, for it tastes 
like a culinary poem to me. 


VEAL IN SOUR CREAM 


2 pounds of veal cutlet, cut in cubes 


\% teaspoonful of salt 


1 cupful of sour cream 
4 to &% cupful of chopped mushrooms 
1 tablespoonful of onion juice 
Brown the veal cubes in butter 
and place them in a casserole. 
Cover tightly. Add 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of water to the frying pan and 
stir. Use this in making the sour- 


To make the sauce, place flour 
in the top of a double boiler and 
make a smooth paste with the 
water from the frying pan. Add 
the seasonings, then slowly add 
the sour cream, stirring constant- 
ly. When thickened, remove from 
stove, add the mushrooms and 
onion juice. Pour over the veal in 
the casserole and bake in a very 
slow oven (260 degrees) for 34 to 
1 hour. This is excellent served 
with boiled rice. 


| fk bu ‘hug 
[ Editor’s Note: This is the fifth 


of a series of “This Is So Good!” 
recipes, collected by Mrs. Smith.] 


thickened, stirring 
constantly. Put 
the crabmeat in a 
baking dish, add 
the sauce, cover 
with crumbs, and 
sprinkle the cheese 
over the top. Put 
in a hot oven (400 
degrees) and bake 
until the cheese is 
melted and slight- 
ly browned. 


FRESH 
STRAWBERRY 
JELLY 
2 cupfuls of fresh 

strawberries 
% cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
gelatine 
14% cupfuls of cold 
water 
1 cupful of boiling 
water 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice 
Grain of salt 
One cupful of 
strawberry juice is 
made by. crushing 
the 2 cupfuls of 
berries and cook- 
ing them with the 
sugar very slowly 
for 10 minutes. 
The mixture then 
is rubbed thru a 


Src 








out pointed pieces 
of the pineapple. 
Arrange these pineapple points on in- 
dividual glass plates around mounds of 
powdered sugar. 


TINY KISSES 

4 egg whites 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 

4 aannceull of vanilla 

1 cupful of coarsely chopped nuts or coconut 

Add the salt to the egg whites and beat 
the mixture until stiff. Then add the 
sugar and vanilla. Continue beating just 
long enough to mix the sugar in thoroly. 


Stir in the nuts. Cover a baking’ sheet . 


with a piece of unbuttered brown paper. 
Drop the egg mixture from a teaspoon 
onto the paper in small mounds. Bake in 
a slow oven (300 degrees) for 25 minutes. 


» L931 


sieve. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold 
water until soft 


and then dissolve it in the hot water. Add 
the strawberry juice, lemon juice, and salt. 
Pour into wet molds and chill. Serve with 
crushed sweetened, strawberries. 


GRAHAM POPOVERS 

4 cupful of white flour 

24 cupful of whole-wheat flour 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

% and of milk 

1 egg, beaten 

¥% teaspoonful of melted butter 

Sift the dry ingredients together, add 

the milk gradually, and beat with an egg 
beater. Add the beaten egg, melted short. 
ening, and beat vigorous y: Half fill hot 
greased iron gem pans or buttered earth- 
enware cups with the batter and bake i 
a hot oven (450 degrees) 30 to 35 minutes 
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Tiny, uniform bubbles 
in the batter build up a 
fine and even grain 


IAT a strange experiment! 

A moving picture...of cake 
in the oven. Yet, it resulted in a 
most astonishing discovery. 


A group of well-known scientists 
and dietitians made two cakes, 
using the same recipe and ingredi- 
ents for both—with just one ex- 
ception. In one cake they used 
Royal ...in the other, a cheap, or- 
dinary baking powder. 


Then, with microscope and mov- 
ing picture camera, they actually 
photographed the cake batter dur- 
ing the baking. 


Look at the top strip of movies 
and see what happened in the cake 
made with cheap, ordinary baking 
powder. Big gas bubbles spread 
through the batter. 


Just see what those large puffy 
bubbles did to the finished cake. 
Did you ever see such big holes? 


FREE 
COOK BOOK 
Mail the coupon to- 
day for your free copy 


of the famous Royal 
Cook Book. 


Copyright, ro3z, by Standard Brands Inc. 






low motion pictures 


: ee. 
PF om # f * 


show why ROYAL-BAKED CAKES 
are finer-textured and keep tresh longer 


Now, drop your eyes to the second 
strip of motion pictures. Quite 
another story, isn’t it, when you 
make your cake with Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar baking powder? 
Tiny bubbles of uniform size... 
rising gradually. 

And the finished cake? 

Well, if you had baked it your- 
self, you’d have been the proudest 
woman in the neighborhood. It 
was as fine and smooth as velvet 
... delicately tender . . . a delicious 
marvel of a cake! 


This experiment only proves 
what housewives have known for 
years... that Royal gives you a gor- 
geous, velvet-textured cake every 
time. This fine Cream of Tartar 
baking powder has a 60-year rec- 
ord of never-failing dependability 
and uniformity. 


Why bother with cheap baking 
powder—risking failureand wasted 
ingredients— when less than two 
cents’ worth of Royal will insure 
success? And give you a cake far 
above the ordinary in texture, 
keeping quality and flavor. 


of cakes baking. ‘a 
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Warning to Housewives who Bake from Recipes 


Wherever the finest cakes are baked . . . whether in fine modern 
bakeries, or in your own tidy kitchen . . . baking powder is a most 
important ingredient. That’s why the baking recipes in practically 
all authoritative cook books are planned for Royal Baking Powder. 

If you substitute cheap, ordinary baking powder, you risk having 
coarse-textured cake that will dry out quickly and lose its flavor. 

Take no chances. Always use Royal, the choice of food experts 
and discriminating housewives for over 60 years. 

















See-Advertising Index, page 123. 









PROTECTION AGAINST 


FIRE anda WEATHER 





MERICAN 


SHEETS 


For Better Sheet Metal Work 


APOLLo Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 


APOLLO-KeEystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


This Company manufactures a 
complete line of Black and Galva- 
nized Sheets, and Special Sheets 
for all known uses; also Tin and 
, Terne Plates adapted to every re- 

quirement. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copies of 
our ANTI- CORROSIVE METAL 
m&. and ROOFING TERNE booklets. 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





eS 
Products of QUALITY and Service 
for Building Construction Uses 
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careless sort of web of hit-and-miss pat- 
tern. The web completed, she sought an 
approximate center, spread out her eight 
skillful legs, and hung there, silent and 
motionless, head downward. 


So FAR Black Lady had been disap- 

inting. Never in that whole procedure 

ad she even looked my way. Not once 
did she dart toward me with vicious in- 
tent and purpose. Nor did she so much as 
boo at me as | sat watching her place her 
lustrous snare. My hope for adventure 
went glimmering. Could one of such 
Satanic repute in reality be so utterly 
unobtrusive? Where was the aggressive 
spirit, the diabolic demeanor one might 
expect to accompany such deadly venom? 
Not in this innocent black creature, 
surely. She was entirely too passive, too 
guileless, but I would bide my time. Her 
mood might change. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should 
not have embarrassed my 
visitors by requesting them 
to choose other chairs in 
the room, but when Black 
Lady indicated to us that 
she was no mere transient, 
fly-by-night caller, I rather 
felt she should be treated 
with more than usual cour- 
tesy and be made as com- 
fertable as possible. 

There came the time when 
prejudice was overcome and 
Black Lady was duly ac- 
cepted by the family. Not so 
the neighbors and friends, 
tho, who came to see us. 
Throwing up their hands in 
horror, they would exclaim: 
“What! harboring a Black 
Widow spider right here in 
this room? Why, are you 
not afraid of her?” To 
which I would reply: “I like 
to know where my Black 
Widows are. It is when 
you don’t know where they 
are that you get into 
trouble.” A puzzled ex- 
pression would invariably 
suffuse their contenances, give way to in- 
credulity, and finally change to one which 
plainly indicated that the thing they were 
mulling over in their minds was whether 
or not I was altogether at home mentally. 


Brack LADY may have had her faults. 
Who among us has not? But whatever 
they were it could never be laid to her 
door that she was a meddlesome person, 
for only once in ten months was she 
known to stray. 

The poise and patience of a spider are 
among the marvels of Nature. For hours 
at a time I have watched Black Lady 
hanging there in her net like a motionless 
pendant of ebony, undoubtedly disturbed 
by pangs of hunger but never impatient, 
never attempting to force the issue. A 
seemingly lifeless, inanimate thing in a 
maze of glistening filament waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting. Until I myself grew weary I 
have watched to see if there would be any 
change, any shifting of position. I could 
detect no alteration, no relaxation, and I 
would leave her to the Providence that 
fills the larders of patient spiders. 

The next morning I would search for 
crumbs under her table. I would not find 


Mrs. Carl 


The Black Widow Moves In 






Hirleman, of 
Greenville , Michigan, sent 
this picture of a neighbor 
with a winning smile 
—Buddy is his name 





| Continued from page 37 


so much as a wing to indicate the Black 
Lady had feasted. Then I would grow 
curious and peep into her retreat to see 
if she had become discouraged. Always I 
would find her there in her corner, sleep- 
ing away her disappointment. At dusk 
she would return to her fine lace and 
wait. Certain she had not dined for several 
days, I would endeavor to assist the 
Providence that had so carelessly over- 
looked her, and arming myself with a 
fly swatter, I would step outside and 
bring down a juicy, fat “miller.” 


I WOULD drop the insensible moth into 
Black Lady’s snare, and instantly the 
inanimate, black pendant would spring 
into activity. Rushing upon the victim 
with the fury of a demon, she would throw 
about it a mantle of entangling silk, and 
spinning it round and round, would soon 
have the luckless night flyer completely 
swathed in a silken shroud. Flies and 
other small insects would 
often be consumed in the 
web, but never anything 
so large as a moth. She 
would cut it loose from the 
meshes, hook her hind feet 
into the shroud, and climb 
the white ropes, hand over 
hand, to her retreat, where 
she could feast in solitude. 

Black Lady never knew 
the part I had played in pro- 
visioning her larder. There 
were never signs of appreci- 
ation for my effort. She al- 
ways took it for granted that 
the insect had blundered of 
its own accord into her net, 
always attacked and bound 
it as ferociously as tho it 
had been alive and kicking, 
and appeared to be es- 
pecially pleased with herself 
over her victory. 

During the first three 
months of her visit I am 
satisfied that Black Lady 
never left her apartment, 
but there came the time 
when the faithful one grew 
dissatisfied with her quarters, and without 
serving notice of any kind, moved out. It 
was the evening of the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber that I discovered her absence, and I was 
unable to locate her anywhere in the room. 
She had been wooed and won and had gone 
to prepare a nest for the little ones, I con- 
cluded, but before retiring that night I 
again made a search of the room in an effort 
to locate her hiding place. Finally I found 
her keeping house in new quarters in a 
corner of the room behind a French door. 
She probably had not been satisfied with 
the supply of food at the other place, or had 
been annoyed by someone sitting in her 
chair and decided to get out of the way of 
thoughtless persons. In that corner she 
spent the winter, never once leaving it, to 
our knowledge, and it was there we said 
——- to her when we left California the 

ollowing March. I never knew what her 
fate happened to be after we left, but I 
strongly suspect the new tenant at least 
did not feed and protect her. 
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Nor having the temerity to'venture into 
Professor Baerg’s chosen field, I am quite 
willing to take his word for the reaction 
one gets from this neat little spider. 
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You 






PAY and PAY 


C Jes this 


ostly 


Mistake 


so many home huilders make 


Guard against discomfort and fuel waste with this 
true insulation made by Weyerhaeuser, world’s largest 


manufacturers of home building materials 


It’s little short of tragic—that a single 
mistake in building or buying a house 
should exact such a price. 


Yet it happens—to thousands. 


The endless fuel bills. Doctor bills, 
perhaps. The discomfort of hard-to- 
heat rooms in winter—of stifling bed- 
rooms in summer. . . 


And it goes on year after year. You 
pay and pay for the costly mistake of 
building or buying an uninsulated or 
poorly insulated house. 


The one sure safeguard 


Authorities stress these facts . . . and 
point to a sure, simple way that readers 
of Better Homes and Gardens can take 
to avoid this costly mistake. 

You can be certain of a house that 
will be warm and easy to heat in win- 
ter, free from drafts, healthful. You can 
be certain of a cool, comfortable house 
in the hottest summer months. A house 
that is always quiet and restful. 


And you can prevent the serious 
money loss in heat waste—heat that 
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| Balsam- Wool / Blanket 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


Also Balsam-Wool Insulati 





for Di ic Refrigerators, 
Car Insulation; Balsam-Wool Acoustical Treatments; Nu-Wo 










































escapes through the walls and roof of 
an uninsulated house. 


True insulation will give you the 
year around comfort and fueleconomy 
you expect from your future home. 
But only true insulation—a really 
heat-tight job—can assure you these 
benefits. 


Balsam-Wool — true insulation 


When you build or buy, specify Bal- 
sam-Wool a full inch thick in both 
the walls and roof of your house. 
Balsam-Wool meets every require- 
ment of true insulation perfectly. 


In thick flexible strips, Balsam- 
Wool fits snug and tight between the 
framing members of your house. It 
tucks into every crack and crevice, 
keeps cold and wind out,costly furnace 
heat in—aseures you a house easy to 
heat, warm in winter, cool in summer. 

The cost is only 1 4 per cent, on the 
average, of the house cost. You save 
the major part of this at once—in sav- 
ings on heating equipment. Then— 
you save winter after winter on fuel 
bills. Balsam-Wool is an investment “#3 
that pays quick, high dividends every > 
Send for sample and booklet —free >" 
Let us send you a sample of Balsam- 
Wool—free—and an interesting book- 
let that tells all about true insu- 
lation. Mail the coupon below. 
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Wool” from Wood i is held 
between tough, creped 
Kraft liners. Balsam-Wool 
is wind-proof, waterproof, 
chemically treated against 
vermin, fire-resistant, and 
practically puncture-proof 


FREE—sample and booklet 


Woopo Conversion Company 
Derr. E-7, Cloquet, Minn. 


Please send me free sample of Baleam-Wool and booklets checked 
0 House Comfort that Pays for Itself 
© A Cool House in Summer 
OO True Insulation for your Present House 


For making an extra room in your attic 
or basement, for a plaster base 

your house, use Nu-Wood, the All-Wood 
Insulating Wall Board and V- Joint Lath. 
Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood are sold 





INSU LATION ~ ++ EFFICIENT 


Motor Buses and A Insulation and Steel P: 
Board and V-Joint Lath ee 





the Ail- Wood Inawlatine Wall Board a 
See Advertising Index, page 123 










Two Lypes 
of BUGS 


attack gardens 


NEW SPRAY 
KILLS BOTH 


O you know a chewing insect 
from a sucking insect? Both 
types, and 31 varieties of them, at- 
tack gardens. Be sure you kill them all. 
Now, for the first time, you can do 

it with one spray—Nicotine Pyrox. 
Simply mix it with water, and spray. 
This new spray is Standard Pyrox 
treated with nicotine. Pyrox has long 






































The rosebug, a 
chewing insect. 


protected gardens from leaf-chewing 
bugs and plant diseases, at the same 
time stimulating plant growth. Nico- 
tine Pyrox does all that—and wipes 
out the sucking insects as welll 

Get a jar today and keep your 
garden safe. At leading hardware and 
seed stores, in so¢ and $1.75 sizes, 


The aphis, a suck- 
ing insect (greatly 
magnified). 








FREE: Write for free booklet, 
“What and When to Spray,” which 
tells all you need to know about pro- 
tecting your vegetables, flowers, and 
shrubs. Bowker Chemical Company, 
Dept. B-2, 419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Pe rox 
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Just mix it 
with water 


—and spray 
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My Garden Is Ready for Summer 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


and left in one place at least two hours, 
to be sure the ground has absorbed enough 
water to penetrate to the roots of the 
plants. This is the method of watering 
which should be carried on all summer, 
for light sprinklings are injurious to plants. 


THe perennials being now in order, I 
turn my thoughts to the midsummer 
flowers, for, if given a little consideration 
in May, the dearth of blossom which oc- 
curs in most gardens during July and 
August can easily be avoided. The gener- 
ous annuals, and the summer bulbs and 
tubers, with their exotic flowers, will, if 
planted now, fill the garden to overflowing 
with a gay medley of light and color dur- 
ing the hot, still days when the perennials 
are taking a well-earned holiday. 

The annual seed is hidden first. I am 
very careful about placing this, so that the 

rennial stalks, during that unbeautiful 

ut necessary period of ripening, which 
comes after blossoming, will have a flowery 
cover. Gypsophila, for instance, will grow 
into fairylike silver mists 2 or 3 feet across 
if happy and well fed. 

The salpiglossis, with their fragile love- 
liness, and the exquisite, indescribable 
7 of annual larkspur, and Clarkia, 
tho it pays but a fleeting visit, are planted 
now, while the perennials are preparing 
to bloom, so they will be well-grown 
plants when these will have finished. In an 
unbelievably short time the 


would not be summer to me without 
the sweet, dreamy scent of the tuberose! 

And the summer Oxalis! Where is there 
a more generous, responsive plant? Al- 
most as soon as the infinitesimal bulbs are 
hidden, leaves and flowers appear. During 
the long summer they blossom amazingly, 
and then in fall when I dig them there are 
ten times as many bulbs as I planted. 

I have cannas, too, but these are used 
sparingly, as single specimens, for one or 
two spikes, with their tropical colorings, 
add a dashing bit of color to the garden, 
while a mass of them will throw the whole 
garden out of tune. I am fond of gladiolus 
too, but never plant them in soldierly 
rows, where they are almost ugly, but let 
them form gay little groups among the 
other flowers, putting them in every two 
weeks until July 1 for long blooming. 


I HAVE a rather novel way of planting 
dahlias. First I divide the bunch of tubers, 
removing the shriveled parts and leaving 
a live sprout and an old piece of stock with 
each one. Then I dig a fairly deep hole so 
that the tuber lies 8 inches from the sur- 
face. I cover it with 2 inches of soil, and 
about two weeks later, when the plant 
has made sturdy growth, the rest of the 
soil is filled in on top of it. I choose the 
fattest, healthiest shoot from the many 
which come up, and after the others are 
cut off below the surface, this one is care- 

fully staked. It is amazing 





annuals are in flower. 
Most of them will bloom all 
summer long if the withered 
flowers are constantly 
nipped off to keep them 
from going to seed. 

The bed is often edged 
with a running ribbon of gay 
Garden Pinks, with their 
gorgeous, ragged flowers 
and their memory disturb- 
ing cinnamon scent. In the 
background the cosmos seed 
is] hidden—the early sorts of 
the new crested varieties— 
they are such wonderfully 
worthwhile flowers! The an- 
nual chrysanthemums are 
given a place, and the mam- 
moth sweet-sultans flaunt 
their dusty rose-blush pow- 
der puffs, and the Didiscus 





how dahlias respond to this 
simple treatment and how 
much bigger and better they 
are than those of my aston- 
ished neighbor! 

I know it is contrary to 
the usual custom to plant 
perennial seed in May, tho 
I have never been able to 
understand why. Perhaps it 
is the summer heat most 
gardeners fear, and it can 
work havoc with tiny seed- 
lings, but I have avoided 
this by planting in light 
shade. Tho the little plants 
are given plenty of water 
during the summer, their 
bed is in a well-drained 
spot, and the soil is mixed 
with plenty of sand, so it 
never becomes baked or 








unfold their blue-lace sun- 
shades beside the golden 
California-poppies in summertime. I think 
no garden can have too many annuals. 


I FEEL very rich indeed about the middle 
of May, when I bring up from the cellar 
my summer-flowering bulbs. First of all, 
the dozen Peruvian-daffodils (Ismene) are 
planted, their large bulbs just beneath the 
surface, because I love best of all their 
perfumed, white, amaryllis-like flowers, 
and then the summer-hyacinths, which 
will so soon be ringing their soundless 
silver bells out over the garden, and the 
gay Tigridias, so aptly named Mexican 
Shellflowers, and the dainty colorful 
Montbretias, reminding me, in bloom, of 
tiny gladiolus. 

In the shady, rather damp spots groups 
of Tuberous Begonias will unfold their 
tremendous blossoms, and there is alwaysa 
scattering of tuberoses, even thoI do have 
to buy new bulbs each year, for summer 


soggy. There is no plant 
food in the soil at first, but 
as the plants grow the bonemeal is put 
in a channel between each row and cov- 
ered with soil. And in the fall I shall have 
strong plants which, when placed in their 
permanent positions in the perennial bed, 
will be able to weather the winter. 

And spraying in my garden is a simple 
matter! I merely mix an all-embracing 
solution of arsenate of lead and nicotine 
sulphate, following directions on each 
package first, then mixing them together. 
This spray, if used once a week, will take 
care of all the pests very thoroly, with the 
exception of A a redspiders, which are so 
fond of phlox, and hom soon retreat if 
sprinkled with a little dusting sulphur. 


N OW, with these little details attended 
to, and my garden housecleaned for the 
summer, I can indeed wander dreamily 
down the garden path, quite without guilty 
thoughts of jobs undone to reproach me! 
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T 1S deliberately built to outlast 
j any hose that ever watered a 
garden or sprinkled refreshment 
on a velvet lawn — this Goodyear 
EMERALD CORD. 

No money was: spared in 
its development. Its walls are 


thick with a generous jacket f 
of finest rubber. Its inner A D E L U » 4 Z 
structure is reinforced with Ves 
Goodyear double-double G O O DY E. V4) = 
cord. Raised from its gleam- 7 

ing sides are broad ribs which 

runners to glide it easily over ~ O E 

the ground—springs to make 

kinking almost impossible. Te) G R E & N E R LAW Ny S 
And its color—green as the 
turf which its steady stream of AND FAIRER GARDENS 


serve as buffers to guard 
water freshens with new life. 

















it from scars and scuffing — 



















Perhaps Goodyear Emerald 
Cord Hose is finer than the 
average home needs, but if 
you buy it, you will probably 
save yourself from buying hose 
again for many years. 

You can get it in lengths up to 
500 feet; sizes 96”, 34”,1”. Ask your 
hardware dealer for Goodyear 
Emerald Cord Hose by name. 


Af 
y/ 7 j ‘4 
hij MO ‘ s " 





OTHER GOODYEAR LAWN AND GARDEN HOSE ARE GOODYEAR “WINGFOOT,” 
GOODYEAR “PATHFINDER,” GOODYEAR “GLIDE” AND GOODYEAR “ELM” 
See Advertising Index, page 123 
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THE WEATHER 
SEAL IN 
COMFORT 

WITH 


SEALOFELT 


Blanket Insulation 


Sealofelt gives you the proved high effi- 
ciency of blanket insulation, plus features 
that make it fire-retardant—make it re- 
pellent to vermin of all kinds. Sealofelt is 
clean and it stays clean. 

Moreover, Sealofelt “seals” your home 
at lower cost. It is an outstanding insu- 
lation value. 

The filler of thick, imported vegetable 
fibres—plus a percentage of animal hairs 
—-stays forever fluffy, does not pack down. 
The millions of tiny dead air cells (che fin- 
est form of insulation) cannot “flatten” out. 
Heavy waterproof paper on both sides is 
stitched to the filler—with even the stitch 
holes sealed against wind and wet. 

Learn now about the qualities of Seal- 
ofelt. Your request brings sample and 
description of this high efficiency, low cost 
blanket insulation. Send the coupon be- 
low. Ask your lumber dealer or contractor 
about Sealofelt. 





SEALOFELT 


Manufactured by American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago 


TNLeING THE COMPO.BOARD Co. 


4434 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis 
Send me sample and description of Sealofele— 
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Viburnums for Variety 


there are several 
that stand out 
particularly be- 
cause of their 
leaves. 

The evergreen 
sorts come first. 
Hardiest of the 
lot as far north as 
New York City, 
we find the Leath- 
erleaf Viburnum 
(Viburnum rhyti- 
dophyllum). m- 
agine a_pictur- 
esque shrub from 
5 to 10 feet high 
dressed with 
long, dark green, 
lancelike leaves 
wrinkled as tho 
they were a hun- 
dred years old. 
Cold weather 
causes the leaves to droop dejectedly. 
Large heads of berries, at first red then 
black, add interest to this most unusual 
Viburnum. For those who live in the 
milder sections, such as the Pacific North- 
west, the Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus) 
furnishes a lovely evergreen. Glossy green 
leaves impart to this shrub a classic appear- 
ance when it is covered with white flowers. 


For northern gardens the deciduous 
species contain several that are very out- 
standing for their leaves. If bold, heavy 
foliage masses are desired one should se- 
lect the Japanese Viburnum sieboldi, with 
its long, shiny, bright green leaves, or the 
robust European Wayfaring-tree (Vibur- 
num lantana). The wayfaring-tree holds 
its heavy leaves until November. It is 
extremely hardy, rapid growing, and 
adapted to drier soils. The flowers and 
fruits of both plants are not to be neg- 
lected as insignificant. Altho lovely in its 
cream-flowered lace, and then again when 
studded with glossy blue berries, the 
arrowwood (Viburnum dentatum) is best 
in its dress of satin green thruout the 
summer, which changes to a deep plum- 
color purple in fall. 

If brilliant autumn color is wanted there 
is none more exquisite than that of the 
Mapleleaf Viburnum (Viburnum aceri- 
folium), especially in its native haunts 
along the roadsides and on the hillsides 
of northeastern United States as an un- 
dershrub beneath the trees. The fruits 
of many sorts are very colorful. 

Excellent in Fruit. During the late sum- 
mer and fall seasons Ceres bedecks the 
Viburnums lavishly with berries in color- 
ful reds, blues, and blacks. Even the 
casual observer remarks that they look 
good enough to eat. 


Or THE red-fruit kinds only one—Vi- 
burnum americanum—is native of our 
country. Its counterpart, the European 
Cranberrybush (Viburnum opulus), makes 
a more refined and compact shrub, growing 
to be 10 feet high, with its green maplelike 
leaves foiling the bright red, globose ber- 
ries. The fruit, altho bitter to our taste, 
appears to be attractive to the Cedar 
Waxwings in early spring, at which time 
the shriveled and discolored skin covers 
the nourishing seeds within. 

Other red-fruit sorts that make magnifi- 
cent displays are Viburnum dilatatum, 









[ Continued from page 24} 





“If anything were wrong with my garden,“ writes Charles 
E. White, Groton, Connecticut, “‘Better Homes and Gar- 
dens would be at fault, for I have taken your suggestions” 


Tea Viburnum, and Viburnum wrighti, 
with the emphasis of choice upon the last 
two. There are admirers of each as the 
most beautiful of all, but every shrub 
planting would be brightened by including 
a few red-berry Viburnums. Their “fall 
opening ”’ each autumn, with its myriads of 
scarlet fruits, makes a gorgeous spectacle. 
Between the red-fruit kinds on one 
hand and the black-fruit kinds on the 
other is a group in which the berries first 
change to red, then to black. Here belongs 
the Doublefile Viburnum (Viburnum to- 
mentosum), a justly popular shrub which 
extends its branches in horizontal tiers 
that are spread with flat-top clusters of 
white flowers in May and then followed 
by red to blue-black fruits in August. The 
withe-rod (cassinoides) is a superior 
shrub that bears fruits which change from 
dull to yellow-green, often blushed, which 
in turn deepens to a light coral-pink, 
when at last a bloomy blue-black indi- 
cates maturity. The green, pink, and 
blue-black berries all in the same cluster 
at one time afford a strange contrast. The 
withe-rod is indeed a fine shrub and is best 
planted in a somewhat moist situation. 


Two American species, the nannyberry 
(Viburnum lentago) and the blackhaw 
(Viburnum prunifolium), are worthwhile 
subjects for positions of prominence in 
any berried border. Naturalistic in ap- 
pearance and of treelike habit, they are 
admirably adapted for background pur- 
poses for the lower-growing species. * sod 
ever, their distinction lies mainly in the 
clusters of blue-black fruits which droop 
pa fashion from the heavily laden 

ranches. Autumn tints add color to their 
charm. Nature-lovers find the berries good 
to nibble as they browse among these 
shrubs. Another native, the arrowwood, 
previously mentioned, also boasts of 
cloudy blue berries and should be included 
among the black-fruit sorts. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
Viburnums possess a subtle refined charm 
not so forwardly evident as in the honey- 
suckles and spireas but nevertheless an 
elegance difficult to surpass. The fact 
that they are not as commonly planted 
simply lends merited distinction to those 
gardens and grounds in which they are 
present. The name Viburnum is synony- 
mous with quality in the realm of orna- 
mental plants. 
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in 2. weeks...the LOma-fed grass 
nches taller 
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HIS dramatic demonstration was made on 
the lawn of Mrs. Henry C. Meyer, Philipse 
Manor, N. Y., to show the power of Léma to 
make grass grow. First, the lawn was mowed, 
then one side was fed with Lima, the other was 
left unfed,.but both sides were watered heavily. 
In five days the Léma-fed grass was a deeper, 
richer green... in two weeks, it was a generous 
3 inches taller. 
Count on Léma for the same magic results 
on your lawn. On your flowers and vegetables, | @& . . 
too. For Léma stimulates, nourishes and pro- | = pt These two Abelia plants 


motes quick growth for all plant life. Léma is I eontacs Plestation 


in Lovejoy, Ga., but see 
what a difference Loma 
madé in one season. 





kk D 


gloma- 


a 


clean, odorless and easy to apply—through a 
colander or with the Léma spreader for large 
areas. You can get it in six sizes—from 100- 
pound sacks down to l-pound cartons, from 
any dealer in lawn, garden and florists’ sup- 
_— Tennessee Corporation, 61 Broadway, 


Jew York, N. Y. 
Planted on the very same day—yet 
the Loma-fed carrots are four times 


Sven 
as big as the unfed ones! af fa want 


= 
meatier, earlier vegetables, feed your é Feed it now + to your lawn, 
garden with Loma! “ a9 

vegetable garden and flower-beds 


¢ 


©1931, T. Corp, 





See Advertising Index, page 123 






















































For Strong Walls 
Easily Finished 


Douglas Fir 


PLYWOOD 


Sere strength, beauty and 
adaptability of HARBORD 
Plywood—real wood in its 
strongest form—make it the 
ideal wallboard. 

Its satin-smooth surface can 
be stained or papered, painted 
or given any modern treatment 
desired, concealing the joints so 
that the walls have the appear- 
ance of the finest plaster. Yet 
you have strong walls that will 
not crack or crumble and that 
add greatly to the strength and 
insulation of your house. 

Let us send you a free sample of 
this laminated wood with booklets 
telling of the many and varied uses 
for it in building—ways in which it 
helps cut building costs and gives 
added strength. 

HARBORD Plywood and HAR- 
BORD Doors, in which this plywood 
is used exclusively, can be secured 
from leading lumber dealers. 


vm CORP'N 


Offices 
1444 W. 22nd St., Chicago Hoquiam, Wash. 


Warehouses 


Atlanta, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 


Indianapolis, Buffalo, Milwaukee Cincinnati, 
Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
Roanoke 


HARBOR PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION, 
1444 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 





Please send me sample of 
HARBORD Plywood and booklets, 
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land out in vegetables. For the last ten 
years these three acres centering the 
village were grown up in weeds. 


Last year in the early spring the county 
surveyor, aided by an old photograph and 
by memories of the nephew of the first 
head gardener of the old Zoar Gardens, 
drew plans and marked out the garden on 
the exact lines of the old one. 

The pattern of that ancient community 
garden was drawn from a copy of a sup- 
posedly apocryphal drawing of the garden 
of the New Jerusalem by the pious Zoar- 
ites. In the center grew a Norway Spruce 
typifying the tree of life. Under its fra- 
grant boughs was a bower of arborvitae, 
so trimmed as to form a sort of tree cabin, 
a favorite retreat of the Zoar youths and 
maidens. Radiating from this bower like 
the spokes of a wheel were twelve grass 
walks, the walks of the Apostles, each 
marked by aclipped Irish Juniper. Between 
the walks were the flowers and shrubs. 

In the 1930 re-creation of the garden, 
the plowing, spading, planting, and culti- 
vation were done on the community plan, 
as in the old days. Each evening after the 
daily work was over, residents of the town 
and outlying farms would gather at the 
three-acre garden spot. With plows, 
spades, hoes, and rakes, they came and 
worked till dark. Often in the warm spring 
evenings they continued their labors by 
the light of torches placed on the century- 
old stone fence posts. 


From the new spruce planted in the 
center of the garden, walks radiating to 
the four corners and ending at the village 
streets that surround it were leveled by 
the men and sown to grass by the chil- 
dren. The women, under the direction of 
Mayor Richter and Albert Beuter, the old 
gardener’s nephew, sowed mignonette and 
dwarf morning-glories as border plants 
for the massed beds of marigolds, blue 
laceflower, Sweet Alyssum, cockscomb, 
petunias, cosmos, zinnias, and cornflow- 
ers, which made up the colorful garden 
the first year. 

At the corner of the garden on the 
Main Street side the men rebuilt the old 
drinking fountain summerhouse, roofing 
it with the heavy, red, trough-shape tiles 
whose manufacture was once a thriving 
industry in the old community. The water 
for the fountain, deliciously cold and crys- 
tal clear, was piped from the springs in the 
hills back of Zoar a century ago in hand- 
wrought pipes. During the drouth of the 
first summer, for their restored garden, 
the men, women, and children formed 
bucket brigades each evening from the 
fountain to the garden beds that their 
flowers might not wither and die. 


Tuo the original Zoar Gardens were 
planted in perennials and shrubs, the new 
gardens were planted almost entirely in 
annuals that a showing might be made 
the first year. Members plan, however, 
to plant perennials as fast as their funds 
permit. In the few months of its existence 
the Society has had many gifts of shrubs 
and perennials sent and brought to the 
gardens. As the news of the village beauti- 
fication spread, gardeners came from far 
and wide to see the gardens and to bring 
plants that they themselves had grown 


Zoar Restores Its Century-Old Gardens 





from slips bought fifty years or more ago 
from the original Zoar nurseries. 

A greenhouse, to be built on the site of 
the original Zoar nurseries, is another de- 
velopment of the village-beautification 
group that they may propagate their own 
plants for their gardens. 


As MORE and more people were at- 
tracted to the restoration activities, the 
Zoar Historical Society grew until it now 
has 450 members. From all parts of the 
United States descendants of members of 
the old communal village who had left 
Zoar years ago, and people from all walks 
of life—artists, writers, students of 
soviology and economics, horticulturists, 
town and city folks who, in search of 

ace and beauty, used to vacation in the 
ected 84-room Zoar Hostelry—have 
become members, eager to have their 
share in re-creating and maintaining the 
beauty and charm of the village. 

The Society has also leased the King’s 
House, as the stately home of the original 
leader of the Zoarites is called. Members 
are petitioning for state aid in making and 
maintaining it as an historical museum. 
This spacious brick mansion, with its 
cupola, two-story, white-column porch 
reached by a pair of wide stone steps, and, 
villalike, set in a huge garden of its own, 
rises above the modest four-square homes 
of the other Zoarites to the south of the 
community gardens. 


ANOTHER picturesque relic of the old 
Zoar life that is being kept in repair in 
its original state is the Hermitage, which 
is used for a hunting and fishing lodge by 
a local men’s club. Tho built in 1817 and 
occupied first by one of the original set- 
tlers, it was for years the home of Alex- 
ander Gunn, financier and marshall of the 
District of Columbia under President 
Cleveland. Tiring of public life and cities, 
Gunn was drawn to Zoar by its quaint 
Old World atmosphere and the peaceful, 
contented life of its citizens. There he 
lived by himself in the flower-covered 
cottage with its terraced garden and sum- 
merhouse, where at long intervals he 
entertained Gottwald, the artist, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. McKinley, and many 
other notables. When Gunn died in 
Europe his last request was that he be 
buried alone on a hilltop overlooking 
Zoar, “where there is always peace.” 
With the community idea of beautifi- 
cation encouraged by the mayor and 
Historical Society, the citizens made indi- 
vidual efforts to embellish their own homes 
and gardens with flowers. The result of 
one season’s planning and systematic 
work was revolutionizing. From _ the 
weed-centered, forgotten, run-down ordi- 
nary village of 1929, Zoar blossomed last 
summer into a veritable flower garden. 
Tearoom signs and real-estate prices went 
up and For Sale signs came down. “ Mo- 
toring to Zoar” became the thing to do. 


Come,” Zoar seems to call. “Come, 
drop your restless driving on and on. Stop 
with me for an hour or a day or a lifetime. 
Partake of my charm, walk in my gardens 
and along my winding lanes. Possess your- 
self of the quaint beauty instilled by the 
pleasant beginnings of my founders that 
their descendants are re-creating for you.” 
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In the Nursery of Mother Nature’s Children 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


difficult in dry soil to pull up some of the 
seedlings without disturbing those which 
are to remain. Those that are to be trans- 
planted should be lifted carefully with the 
end of a small, flat piece of wood—not 
pulled up roughly! These young plants 
must then be quickly replanted in another 
part of the garden before the air dries their 
delicate little root hairs. 


‘TRANSPLANT and thin the plants so 
that each one will have at least 4 inches 
in every direction in which to stretch 
its leafy arms and grow healthily. 
Plants that grow very large, such as zin- 
nias, need to be 8 inches apart. The trans- 
planted seedlings should be thoroly wat- 
ered and dry earth sprinkled over the 
wet soil to keep it from caking hard around 
the plant stems. It is best to transplant 
on a cloudy day or in the late afternoon. 
This gives the little plants an opportunity 
to become established before the daytime 
sun shines full upon them. For the first 
day or two after transplanting, you can 
put paper plant shades over them to keep 
off the hot sun’s rays.” 

“Paper plant shades? What are they 
and how do you make them?” inquire 
Uncle Sage’s Master Gardeners. 

“Place a large piece of heavy brown 
wrapping paper inside a flower pot or large 
bowl. Firmly press another pot or bowl 
down into the paper and first pot. Hold 
it there tightly and turn it upside down on 
the ground. Take off the upper pot and 
remove the paper shade, which will be 
pressed into the shape of a paper pot. It 
can then be placed over the newly trans- 
planted seedlings to protect them from 
the hot sun’s rays. By leaving flat edges 
around the paper shade, it can be held 
down with little stones or pegs, so the 
wind will not blow it away. [See the pic- 
ture on this page.] 


ANOTHER point to remember when 
thinning out your seedlings, Junior Gar- 
deners, is to leave the earth firm around 
those remaining in the ground. If the 
weather is hot at the time that you trans- 
plant your seedlings, you will need to 
water them every evening until they be- 
come established.” 

“Why do some of your plants have 
thicker stems and more all we than the 
others, Cousin Marion?” asks an observ- 
ing Master Gardener. 

“I am glad that you asked me that 
question,” remarks Cousin Marion. “After 
your seedlings have grown 4 to 6 inches 
tall, or at the time that you transplant 
them, it is well to pinch 
out the tip-end growth. 
This throws the strength 
of the plant into the 
main stem and _ side 
shoots, making a health- 
ler, stockier plant than 
when allowed to grow too 
tall and leafy.” 

“Say, but haven’t we 
made some interesting 
discoveries down Holly- 
hock Lane!” exclaims 


one of Uncle Sage’s Master Gardeners. 

“Yes, this is our last activity in the 
gardens of Hollyhock Lane,” replies 
Cousin Marion. “I hope that all of our 
counselors will let me know just what 
each Junior Gardener has done for the 
plant children in Mother Earth’s Nurs- 
ery. I want each of you to draw a picture 
in your garden notebook of the different 
kinds of plant children in your own or 
some other garden nursery, writing the 
plant name under each one. [See the pic- 
ture at the top of page 32.] I would like 
each of my Junior Gardeners to learn to 
recognize the plants when they first come 
up, so that you will know which of them 
are weeds. I hope that many of my Junior 
Gardeners will send me a picture of their 
own little garden nurseries. 


BEsIDES all this, I would like to 
have all of you visit as many tulip and 
iris gardens as possible while they are in 
bloom. Take your seed and plant catalogs 
with you and see how many different 
kinds of flowers you can name correctly. 
You will find that each color of tulip and 
iris has a different name, just as you and 
I have. Learn to know as many of them as 
possible. Take with you your garden 
notebooks that you won for the accom- 
plishment of the first seven Junior Garden 
Club activities. Remember to read the 
page on ‘Good Garden Manners’ before 
you start on your garden tour. 

“Aunt Fern, Aunt Larkspur, Aunt 
Rosemary, and Uncle Sage will let me 
know when you have accomplished all 
these delightful Maytime activities, in- 
closing 2 cents postage for each Junior 
Gardener, and then will come the pre- 
cious Hollyhock Lane Garden Book.” 

“The happy highway of gardens, 
flowers, and Nature has no end, Junior 
Gardeners. It leads to a world of delight- 
ful surprises, experiments, beautiful sights, 
and interesting things to do. Watch the 
Junior Garden Club page, for in June you 
are going to meet a new and lasting gar- 
den friend. 

Each of these Junior Garden Club 
activities are now in booklet form and are 
available for 10 cents. New clubs and their 
counselors can start on any one of our 
delightful garden adventures anytime. 
Send to Cousin Marion the names, ages, 
and addresses of those wishing to become 
members, inclosing 2 cents postage, and 
you will receive your membership button 
and leaflet telling you what to do in order 
to join the Junior Garden Clubs of 
America in their merry adventures. 

















These Junior Gardeners 
are making sun shades 
for wee plant seedlings 
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Veal birds and bacon 


Corn pudding Spanish rice 
Macaroni and cheese 

Salmon loaf Bread (9 styles) 
Potato-pepper hash 

Prune souffié Rice pudding 
Scalloped vegetables 

Indian beans Gingerbread 

Au gratin dishes 
Marble cake Baked fruits 


ACK in the days of Saturday baking, 
this loaf pan did the bread . . . then 
sat on the shelf until Saturday came again! 


But time can teach a pan new tricks... 
and this one now knows 15! Cannot 
tackle soup or nuts. But on the foods 
that come between these two extremes 
the Pyrex Loaf Pan is a credit to the 
mighty Pyrex name. 


Bakes a succulent meat loaf that lifts 
this thrifty food to dizzy heights. Handles 
macaroni with a masterly touch. Cooks 
fruits and vegetables in ways that may be 
news even to expert cooks. We invite 
you to inspect the honor roll above! 


Your department store and hardware 
shop have the Pyrex Loaf Pan in three 
sizes... 4 7-8” at 25¢...9 1-8” at 90¢ 
...and 10 5-8” at $1.50. 


PYREX 
Leaf Baie 


FREE . . BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals baked in 
20, 30, or 45 minutes. Illustrated price list of all Pyrex 
dishes. Corning Glass Works, Dept. D-84, Corning, N. Y. 


Name. 





(Please print name) 


Address 
“Pyrex” is a trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning 
Glass Works. Prices are slightly higher in the West and Canada. 





See Advertising Index, page 123 














Residence of W. W. Porch, River Oaks, Houston, Texas 
Charles W. Oliver, Houston, Architect 
Glazed with L-O+F Glass 


The r 
Dividing Line of Beauty 


The beautiful home of today is planned with an eye for both 
its interior and exterior appearance—and what is equally 
as important—the view from either. The windows of a 
home are the dividing line between the exterior and interior 
—and should complement both. Clear, unimpaired vision 
through windows will add greatly to the charm of an April 
day—or to the entire tone of one’s home. 


The building of a beautiful house is an achievement. The 
building of charm, cheer and graciousness into that house is 
a greater achievement. The flawless beauty and sparkle of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass is a contribution to that accom- 
plishment. It is a gem in the hands of the architect. 


Consult your architect and he will agree that Libbey- 
Owens:Ford “A” Quality flat drawn, clear sheet glass will 
enhance the beauty of your home. 


For your protection each sheet bears the L-O-F label. 
LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of polished plate, flat drawn sheet and shatterproof 
safety glass; also distributors of figured and wire glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 
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LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 





flat drawn clear SHEET GLASS 


Amusing Wild Life 
Antics [Continued from page 26] 


home” to feed her prodigal. So other than 
his disappointment in his powers of 
flight he was none the worse for wear. 
Finally, after several days, all the young- 
sters succeeded in making their first suc- 
cessful flight, and then it was but a short 
time until we noticed that the adopted 
one in the robin’s nest had left us to go 
forth in the world with the others. 


OneE of the most amusing incidents of 
birdland that I have witnessed, however, 
cast a Harris Woodpecker in the leading 
role. Tho the bird was of course unaware 
of his part in the act, he couldn’t have 
timed his efforts to better advantage to 
bring about the result. It so happened 
that the telephone operator in the small 
mountain village [Longmire Springs, 
Washington] where I live was expecting a 
call from a lineman who had gone out on 
snowshoes to repair a break in an isolated 
section of the district. Such secondary 
lines which penetrate into the woods are 
such that one cannot call central with 
the customary bell, and so a “howler” is 
used. With this attachment one may call 
in on poor lines where the power is not 
great enough to ring the ordinary bell. 
And so the operator was expecting the 
lineman to “howl” in when the difficulty 
was located and repaired. 

The expected signal finally boomed in 
but no answering word came over the 
wire when the operator made the connec- 
tion on the board. Again, after a short 
interval, the signal was repeated, and 
again the operator attempted to get the 
distant lineman on the wire. And so this 
peculiar game of hide and seek by wire 
continued for some time and, as one might 
easily imagine, with all due wear and tear 
upon the good disposition of the operator 
who thought she was being made the vic- 
tim of a poor joke. Then, lo and behold, 
the lineman’s voice was heard in answer 
to one of the signals, and he was subjected 
to a “bawling out.” Deny his guilt as he 
would the operator refused to retract a 
single one of her statements until suddenly 
the “howler” burst in on their conversa- 
tion. Then the joke became apparent—and 
it was on the operator. For perched upon a 
weather-beaten snag nearby was a Harris 
Woodpecker drumming at intervals. 


THe familiar Blue Jay is supposed to 
be sly enough to get away with most any- 
thing, but, cunning reprobate that he is, 
he meets his match in the Douglas Squir- 
rel. One day we observed a squirrel laying 
away a supply of bread crusts among the 
cracks in the rock foundation of our home. 
Not only would he place the bread in a 
small niche in the foundation, but to make 
assurance doubly sure he would tamp it 
firmly out of sight with his nose. While all 
this mysterious process was going on a 
Blue Jay—probably smiling to himself— 
was perched upon a branch nearby taking 
it all in and, contrary to his usual garru- 
lous nature, was as still as the proverbial 
mouse. When the squirrel finally com- 
pleted his work and departed for other 
parts the jay immediately hopped down 
and began probing about among the nooks 
and crannies in the rocks with his beak— 
but he could not locate the squirrel’s 
cache. Chalk up one for Mr. Squirrel. He 
had evidently been robbed by jays before. 
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STARVE THE MOTHWORMS TO DEATH 


... without hunting, or “finding,” or even seeing them 


HE mothworm is born on 

earth for the single purpose 
of eating wool. Some people try 
to stop him with disagreeable 
smells, but he can't smell! Others 
try to lock him out, but some- 
times they lock him inside their 
boxes or bags, because he gets 
there first. Still others hunt him 
with insecticide sprays, but no- 
body can be sure of finding every 
worm. And how about the eggs? 
Even with a microscope 
they are hard to find— 








takes. You needn't wrap or pack 
things away. Let them hang 
where they’re handy. But first 
mothproof the cloth with Larvex. 
Then let the worms hatch. They 
can’t do any harm, for Larvex 
makes the wool’ uneatable and 
the mothworms die right on the 
cloth. 

That’s how Larvex differs from 
moth balls and other smelly de- 
vices, and also from moth bags, 
etc. It really ig- 
nores the moth- 





one or two are enough 
to Cause ruin. 




















worm but treats 
the cloth itself. 








Don’t make these mis- ae 





Larvex is simply 








sprayed on coats, suits, rugs and 
upholstery. It is odorless, non- 
injurious, non-inflammable. It is 
very economical, only $1 for a 
full pint. A whole year’s moth- 
proofing of a suit costs less than 
a single pressing. 

There is a special powder form, 
too, for mothproofing blankets, 
sweaters, stockings, baby clothes, 
etc. It is called ‘Rinsing Larvex’’ 
and you just dissolve it in water. 
Both the spraying and rinsing 
kinds are sold everywhere by drug 
and department stores. The Larvex 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. 
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| y S Z The cool comfort of grateful shade—the exotic 
ws Lge! gs charm of skilfully blended color—await you in 
¥. > a r% awnings made of Otis woven Awning Fabrics. 
; - This year, Otis patterns are more brilliant in 


color—more appealing than ever. There are flam- 

ing reds, rich yellows and greens, and unusual shades of tan, brown and grey, 
combined in harmonious stripings that are altogether new and delightful. 

An Otis awning retains its bright attractiveness for years. This is because 

the pattern is woven through the cloth, not just applied to the surface. You 

can see this for yourself by examining a piece of Otis’ fabric: it is exactly the 


same on both sides. 












Otis Awning Fabrics are made in 
a wide variety of patterns and colors 
for homes of every type. A nearby 
dealer will gladly show you the com- 
plete assortment and suggest patterns 
which will harmonize with your home. 


Just fill out the coupon below. 


AWNING & 
FABRICS 


Colors woven in 







OTIS COMPANY, 
385 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send complete information regarding Otis Awning Fabrics and 
the name of the nearest Oris dealer. 


Name 





Street 
City & State. 
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The House With the 
Welcoming Flower Box 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


flower box is color. Certainly it is the 
most dominating, and the choice of 
color, both of flowers and container, 
will either make or ruin the beauty and 
effectiveness of this miniature garden. 
The flower box should be the same or of a 
harmonizing color of either the house or 
of the trimming, for this is the only way 
it can be made to appear a part of the 
general design plan of the house. A flower 
box should never be so designed or treated 


| as to appear to be an afterthought. 


The flower box, like the vase for cut- 
flowers, should itself be as unobtrusive 
and inconspicuous as possible, functioning 


| as a container rather than competing with 








the flowers for attention. Even a white 
house with white flower boxes may be set 
off with Rose of Heaven or Royal Purple 
Petunias er with yellow and maroon 
French Marigolds. It is usually preferable 
to adhere to one or two colors in the selec- 


| tion of flowers for the porch or window 


box rather than risk an inharmonious as- 
sortment of many colors. 


As A rule, the softer colors, such as the 
light blues and pinks, as are found in 
Ageratum and Rose of Heaven Petunias, 
are easier to combine than intense and 
striking colors like the reds and oranges. 
When in doubt about color combinations 
it is advisable to use complementary col- 
ors; that is, combinations of red and green 
or of yellow and blue, for they will assure 
complementary harmony. Green is a good 
transitional or neutralizing color. It is 
restful and tones down any other colors 
which may be used. White has the same 
softening effect and may be used as an 
adequate transition from one color to an- 
other. For effectiveness and contrast, 
dark-colored flowers should be used 
against a light-colored house and bright 
colors against a dark or a neutral back- 
ground. 

Flowers, vines, and foliage plants in the 
window box require care after planting no 
less than flowers in the garden. Usually 
they require frequent watering, as the 
ground area is limited, causing the plants 
to dry out readily. 


Use of window boxes need not be con- 
fined to houses for there are many, many 
buildings susceptible to improvement by 
the addition of flowers and, really, there 
are few types of buildings that are im- 
mune to such improvement. The slogan of 
many an American bank is that it is “The 
home of friendly banking service,” and 
how could the friendly aspect be better 
emphasized than by flower boxes at the 
bank windows? The appeal of flowers is 
universal, and their presence has a subtle 
but nevertheless definite influence for 
good on the part of those who come in 
contact with them. Banks, clubhouses, 
apartments, hotels, office buildings, and 
factories often might be less forbidding in 
appearance if a few flower boxes adorned 
their window sills or balconies. 
Window-box gardening, whether on 
roof, porch, balcony, river front, or at the 
kitchen window, is an art in itself. The 
rules for its mastery are simple, as I have 
shown, but fundamental, and results may 
be beauty of outlook and peace of soul. 
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“GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME 















Be sure you get the 
UNBREAKABLE 
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: Lawn Mower, 

: 

S 

; E SURE your next mower is the Lifetime Lawn Mower, the 

, famous NOVO. You'll not only get greater satisfaction from it 

; —but more lasting as well... NOVO is guaranteed for a lifetime! 

i It is made of steel throughout, cast solid—not cast iron that breaks, 

t : nor thin sheet metal that bends .. . NOVO is so rugged you can’t 

4 : Dropped even break it with a sledge hammer! Think what that means— 

: from a Plane... lifetime strength and service. 

D ‘ nota part broken! ¢ 

; . <9 ; 

) Quality That Costs No More 

c H A regular stock NOVO 

s : —— = a The NOVO is superior in every respect... Five self-sharpening, 
} ing airplane at a height razor steel blades with genuine patented self-adjusting ball bear- 

{sitet than the world’s ings. Extra high wheels. Light weight. Weather-proof finish—and 

y ¢ sific impact buried it in all the best features found only in highest priced mowers .. . Yet 

y Be es the NOVO costs no more than most ordinary good mowers. Your 

. ; ‘fom when uncovered. Not dealer will gladly demonstrate it. 

" 4 a single part was broken! 

€ Ask for it by name—N OVO, the Unbreakable Lawn 

Mower. Or use coupon below for valuable booklet. 

; THE F. & N. LAWN MOWER COMPANY 

“ ers The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers 

. RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

d Please send me free booklet, BEAUTIFUL LAWNS, ! 

n and full particulars on NOVO, the Unbreakable : 

d Lawn Mower. 

n Name 

. Street (or P. O. Box) | THE UNBREAKABLE 

e City 





State 
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for The Entire Family— 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 





SERVICE BOOKLETS 





Planning a May-Day Luncheon? 


Or New Floors? 


MAYTIME! Whata host 
of things it suggests to the 
home owner—spring lunch- 
eons, new curtains, long hours 
in the garden. Let the Better 
Homes and Gardens’ Service 
Booklets add extra hours of 
enjoyment to this already 
magic month. They bring you 
detailed, authoritative infor- 
mation on a variety of home 
and garden subjects. 


+ 


1. TABLE SETTINGS 
for EVER Y OCCASION 


. 25 cents 


+ 
eetrince 
te 


on bene 


é 


CEILINGS 


Directions and diagrams for 
correct table setting, whether 
it’s just a dinner for the “in- 
laws” or a luncheon for the 
visiting celebrity. It contains 
ideas on table decorations, 
too, and suggestions for anni- 
versaries. 


+ 
2. WALLS, FLOORS, 
and CEILINGS 


25 cents 


A valuable guide for every- 
one who's thinking of doing 
over one or more rooms this 
spring. And who isn’t? It 
was written by Christine 
Holbrook, Better Homes and Gardens’ home 
furnishings director, and it is well illustrated. 


+ 
3. THE ROCK GARDEN.--Its 


Construction and Care . . 25 cents 


Rock gardens are fascinating and _ easily 
made if you follow directions. This new 
booklet will help you avoid all sorts of pit- 
falls. Professor Aust and Miss Hankinson, 
the authors, have worked for years actually 
building rock gardens, and their influence 
upon good taste in rock -gardening has spread 
widely thruout the northern states. 


+ 


4. WHEN FATHER COOKS THE 
DINNER ..... . 15 cents 


Every try a grand dish called “Salisbury 
Hash”? It’s masculine, and filling, and, 
oh, so delicious! Just one of the dozens of 
“he-man” recipes in this attractive little 
booklet. 


The Home Service Bureau 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 


WALLS 
FLOORS 








Here’s Help... 


5. BRIDGE LUNCH- 
EON MENUS . 25 cents 


A collection of luncheon 
menus whose first claim to 
distinction is in being “dif- 
ferent.” If you come first or 
last or in the middle of your 
club list, you can’t afford to 
get along without this booklet. 


+ 
6. COLOR CHARTS 
and COLOR SCHEMES 
: + +. + ee 


Another booklet from the 
Better Homes and Gardens’ 
home-furnishings depart- 
ment. It contains a wealth of 
ideas for those who have an 
eye for color—and for those 
who haven't! 


+ 


7. CURTAINS OF 
CHARACTER . 25 cents 


What materials to choose for 
your windows, and why, with 
directions for making cur- 
tains, including the “French” 
heading. 


+ 


8. THE CHILDREN’S 
PARTY BOOK 25 cents 


A grand booklet for the mother whose Mary 
is going to be 6 next week and feels that 
something should be done about it. Here 
indeed are complete directions for giving 
children’s parties without a nervous break- 
down the next day. 


+ 


9. COMMON GARDEN PESTS 


50 cents 


This is a booklet which any serious-minded 
gardener should add to his library. It was 
written by C. T. Gregory and J. J. Davis 
and is authoritative and complete. 


+ 


10. LANDSCAPING THE 
BETTER HOME 25 cents 


Instructions on the permanent beautifica- 
tion of your home. 


We suggest that you order several of these 
booklets at the same time. Please use the 
coupon below. 


(Circle the numbers of the 
booklets you are ordering). 





I enclose. ...... (send stamps, cash, or check) for the following booklets: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Name Address 
City__ State 
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Fences Mr. Average 
Man Can Build 


[| Continued from page 47 | 


narrow pickets, set wide apart, will create 
an airy feeling with more refinement. The 
wider pickets set closer together tend to 
give a sturdier and solid appearance and 
are a more effective screen. The wider 
pickets in the natural color or stained with 
creosote would be more in keeping with the 
English cottage. The lighter pickets and 
more open fences would do for the Colo- 
nial cottage. 


For a summer camp or log cabin the 
cedar sapling is quite in keeping. Com- 
mercial firms make these fences and sell 
them in sections, but if saplings are avail- 
able the fences may easily be made. 

The wire fence is quite often the logical 
one, at least for rear yards, where’ one 
wants a dog-tight barrier and intends to 
have a shrubbery border or vines to cover 
it. It is little trouble to build such a fence 
—merely set the posts in line, cut in the 
stringers, using 2x 4s on edge, and stretch 
and nail the wire. 

The lattice fence has a less varied use 
than the picket fence; in fact, its primary 
use is to serve as a screen, altho it is often 
used to form an architectural tie between 
buildings. Presuming that its function is 
to screen, it should therefore be high 
enough that a person standing cannot 
easily look over it; from ¢§ to 6 feet is the 
average height. If it is built too high it 
may in some cases create a shut-in feeling 
which is not always desirable. 

Here again is a case of choosing a design 
that will fit in with the surroundings and 
answer the purpose for which it is built. 

Designing a section is not enough to 
insure a good composition of the whole 
fence. Its entire length should be consid- 
ered in order to determine the logical 
length of sections. It is best to have all 
sections of even length. When the length 
of section is determined, the typical section 
can then be designed in detail. A section 
8 feet long is nearly ideal. If made too 
short the sections are stubby, and if made 
too long the result may be a weak fence. 


THE solid fence below, such as Figure 4, 
may be used around service courts where 
you wish to screen unsightly objects. The 
lattice above relieves the severity of a 
solid board fence which otherwise would 
be little short of a prison wall. The 4 x 4 
posts might be satisfactory where the 
light lattice material is used in large 
mesh, creating but little weight. How- 
ever, the 6 x 6 post makes a sturdier 
fence and should be used in most cases. 
In order that the tall fence be rigid, the 
posts should be set in concrete. Allow at 
least 3 feet on the length of posts for set- 
ting in the ground. Cypress lumber is 
best because it is the most lasting for 
out-of-door construction, altho due to 
the moisture content it is likely to check. 


[Editor’s Note: To supplement the 
material found in this article we have 
issued Leaflet B-G-82, “How to Make a 
Lattice and a Fence,” by H. M. Flemming. 
This leaflet can be obtained by sending 
a 2-cent stamp with your request, address- 
ing it to Department L, the Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa.] 
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COMPARE 
TIRE VALUES 





4.50-21 TIRE 


OUR TIRE 


%& Special Brand 
Mail Order Tire 








More Rubber Volume .. . 
More Weight ........ 
More Width......... 
More Thickness of Tire. . . 
More Plies at Tread. .... 
Same Price ........ 





16S cu. in. 
16.80 lbs. 
4.7§ in. 
$98 in. 
6 plies 
$5.69 





150 cu. in. 
15.68 lbs. 
4.72 in. 
-558 in. 
§ plies 
$5.69 








one thing—call on our dealers; COMPARE! 


RIVE your automobile into one of our dealers’ “department stores” of standardized service, where you can buy 
everything your car requires—Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Brake Lining and Accessories, Gas, Oil and Lubrication—all 
under one roof; don’t waste time and money driving around to a number of specialty shops. 

The One Stop Service Store is the development of Harvey S. Firestone, pioneer in rubber and rubber tires. Let the 
Firestone dealer in your community show you cross sections cut from Firestone Tires—and cross sections cut from 
competitive tires. See for yourself the extra quality —the extra plies under the tread —the extra value. We ask just 


COMPARE PRICES AND SERVICE 
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Dealers 
Cash Price 

Size Each 
440-21... $ 4.98 
4.5021. «> 5.69 
475-19... 6.65 


5.00-20... 7.10 
5.25-18 ... 7.90 
§.25-21... 8.57 
6.00-20 H. D. 11.50 


30x5 cee $17.95 
32x6 ... 29.75 


Firestone 


OLDFIELD TYPE 
Our Nee Brand Our 


ail Order Dealers’ 
Tire Cash Price 
Price Each Per Pair 


$4.98 $ 9.60 
5.69 11.10 


6.65 12.90 
7.10 13.80 
7.90 1§.30 
8.57 16.70 


11.50 22.30 


H. D. TRUCK TIRES 


$17.95 $34.90 
29.75 57.90 


All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


Firestone 


COURIER TYPE 
Our * ial Brand Our 


Dealers’ 
Cash Price 
Size Each 

30 x 3% eeeese $3.97 
31 BGu sso t% 6.98 
ee io 6 a Sud 4.55 
ee §.1§ 
5. 25-21 ewe €a 7-7$ 


ail Order Dealers’ 
Tire Cash Price 
Price Each Per Pair 


$3.97 $79.74 
6.98 13.58 
4.55 8.80 
5.15 9.96 
7.75 1§.00 


Firestone dealers sell and service the complete 
line of Firestone Batteries. They will make you 
an allowance for your old battery, Drive in and 


see the EXTRA VALUE. 


Firestone 


ANCHOR TYPE 
SUPER HEAVY DUTY 


Our * 
Dealers’ 
Cash Price 
Size Each 
4.5020... $ 8.55 
oe 8.75 


4.7519... %.70 
4.75-20... 10.2§ 
5.00-20... 11.25 


5.25-21... 12.95 
5.5020... 13.70 
6.00-20... 1§.20 
6.50-20... 17.15 
7.00-21 . 20.15 


All Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 



















ial Brand Our 
ail Order Dealers’ 
Tire Cash Price 
Price Each Per Pair 


$860 $16.70 


8.75 16.96 
9.75 18.90 
10.25 19.90 
11.30 21.90 
13.05 25.30 


13.75 26.70 
15.20 29.50 
17.15 33.30 
21.80 39.10 

















You are doubly protected. 





DOUBLE GUARANTEE—Every tire manufactured by 
Firestone bears the name “FIRESTONE” and carries Firestone’s un- 
limited guarantee and that of Firestone’s 25,000 service-giving dealers, 








%& A”Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors such as 

mail order houses, oil companies and others, under a name that does not 
identify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he builds his “‘first 
line”’ tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every tire he makes. 















Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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ONE LITTLE COUPON 





THAT WILL PROTECT 
YOUR HOME AGAINST 


e spring rains 


that mar your walls and furnishings. Windows 
and doors—to open and close — must have a 
clearance-gap. Every window and door has a crack 
that totals the size of a building brick. Winter 
drafts waste at least 20% of your fuel. Dampness 
and dust menace your health. 


e summer dirt 


continually leaks through closed windows and 
doors. You notice, always, a thin film of dirt on 
window-sills—unsightly and unsanitary. Drapes 
and rugs get gritty. Chamberlin Weather Strips 
close that hole . . . stop those dangerous, trouble- 
some drafts. Installed by factory-trained men, 
they are guaranteed for the life of the building. 


e mosquitoes 


will soon be buzzing. . . . Are you ready? One 
faulty screen or one unprotected window will 
cause unending annoyance. The same Chamber- 
lin faith goes into their strong, long-lasting screens. 
New models conform, with the tasteful design of 
modern homes. . . installed by Chamberlin experts. 


e and flies 


are disease breeders. They have an uncanny way 
of getting into your home through an imperfect 
screen, or one that has been faultily installed. 
Chamberlin Screens are the efficient and economi- 
cal way to banish the noisome fly. 


Learn about Chamberlin Nu-Stile Rolling 
Screens. They can be drawn down from above, 
when wanted .. . they are out of sight when the 
window is closed . . . do not obstruct the rays of 
healthful sunshine. They stay on all winter, 
concealed. 

Chamberlin Company provides convenient budget 
terms of payment 


CHAMBERLIN 
® WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 





CuHamBeruN Merat Weartuer Stripe Co., Inc. 


Detroit, Michigan (Dept. FC-421) 5) 
Please send me, without obligation, complete 

information about Chamberlin Home Protection by: 

©) Weather Strips (©) Screens 
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The Reading Habits of Boys and Girls 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


reread. Each week in the evening, while 
Mother darned yawning gaps in seven 
pairs of hose Father started reading 
aloud Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads 
and followed it by John Brown’s Body, by 
Stephen Vincent Benét (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, $1.50). After an 
undiscussed trip down to the library, on 
the living-room table lay Smoky, by Will 
James (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50), 
and The Dark Frigate, by Charles Board- 
man Hawes (Little, Brown and Company, 
$2). The last I heard Dick’s allegiance 
to Dan Dare Up in the Air was wavering. 
For a birthday present I am sending him 
Thirty Fathoms Deep, by Commander 
Edward Ellsberg (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, $2). Tho Commander Ellsberg’s 
first book On the Bottom (Dodd, Mead and 
Company, $3) was written ostensibly for 
adults, young people claimed it as their 
own. Thirty Fath- 
oms Deep is fiction, 
with a plot revolv- 
ing about the hunt 
for a sunken sea 
treasure of gold 
ingots. But the ro- 
mance of the treas- 
ure hunt is linked 
with a wealth of 
sound nautical 
lore, and authentic 
information about 
the hazards and 
thrills of deep-sea 
diving. Librarians 
tell me the book is 
never left over- 
night on their 
shelves. A discrim- 
inating mother 
reported that each 
of her three boys ===" 
fairly thrilled to it, 

and little Eleanor, who revels in tales of 
glory, wrote me it was “sure keen.” 


foanR a “ier es 


cet” 


THE sound technical information packed 
in Commander Ellsberg’s simple, direct 
narrative is typical of the best books for 
young people written today. They answer 
a very real demand and a deep intellectual 
curiosity about the world of today. The 
Book of Discovery, by Margaret Bertha 
Synge (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5), tells 
how the world opened up before courage- 
ous exploration. Peaks of Invention, by 
Joseph Leeming (The Century Company, 
$2.50), summarizes the high points of in- 
ventive achievement in this inventive age. 
And altho The Earth for Sam, by W. Max- 
well Reed (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, $3), is ostensibly for 9-year-old 
Sam, the poor little fellow will have to 
fight for his rights with big brother Dick, 
or even grasping Dad, so fascinating a 
book of scientific theorizing it is. A gener- 
ation nurtured on such books should 
escape the gentle fuzzymindedness of 
many of us who were children in the 
golden age before the War. 

When, for a brief few months, I was 
librarian in a small town, among my most 
faithful patrons were the boys who ap- 
peared week after week, leaned over the 
golden-oak desk top, and gruffly de- 
manded, “Gimme a Western.” Nowa- 
days, our librarian tells me they phrase it, 
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“TI want a good mystery or adventure 


931 
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Admonition 
Tue gold within this book, my child, 


Is never easily found. 
There are no nuggets herein piled, 
But ore is all around. 


Tue pages of the book are lined 
With rich ore. The very dress 

Of each thought may be crude but, mined, 
Is gold, nevertheless. 


Now sort the baser metals out 
And get to your prospecting. 
There’s gold for you to claim without 
Another’s tried directing. 


—Raymond Kresensky. 


* 


story, with lots of conversation and no 
description.” And too, now, they have 
learned to demand “good, clear print.” 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped, by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.75 each), still fill an exact- 
ing need. Otto of the Silver Hand, by How- 
ard Pyle (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50), 
weaves magic as of yore. Among the 
newer fiction favorites are Courageous 
Companions, by Charles J. Finger (Long- 
mans, Green Company, $3), and The 
Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. Kelly 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.50). Of 
absorbing interest, too, are the accounts 
of true adventuring such as We, by 
Charles A. Lindbergh (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $2.50), Little America, by Richard 
Evelyn Byrd (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5), 
and Falmouth for Orders and By Way of 
Cape Horn, both by A. J. Villiers (Henry 
Holt and Com- 
any, $3.50 each). 
fr. Villiers wrote 
his books for adults 
but, as with Com- 
mander Elisberg, 
adventurous youth 
has claimed him as 
their own as he 
writes of life today 
on the high seas. 

Perhaps the most 
direct inspirational 
value is to be found 
in the fine books of 
biography which 
as citizens of to- 
morrow boys and 
girls read with zest 
equal to that of 
their parents. 

In these biog- 
raphies the dear 
but difficult art of 
family reading aloud can be enjoyed. From 
Immigrant to Inventor, by Michael Pupin 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2), has drama, 
adventuring in science, human pathos all 
wrapped together. The Raven: A Biog- 
raphy of Sam Houston, by Marquis James 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, $s), is 
modern biography at its best and deals 
with a character fabulously, magnificently 
picturesque. Modeling My Life, by Janet 
Scudder (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$3.50), records the struggle and reward 
that driving artistic effort entails. In 4 
Daughter of the Seine (Harper and Broth- 
ers, $2.50) Jeanette Eaton gives the mov- 
ing story of the French aristocrat Madame 
Roland. 


OnE of the baffling charms of youth is 
its delightful inconsistency. Elsie wails, 
“But I gave hours and hours to Jane, 
reading aloud, and always chose only the 
best. Now she spends all her small allow- 
ance on the cheap sex and adventure 
magazines displayed on the corner stand.” 
As she speaks, I remember a young girl of 
twenty years ago who wrote to her schol- 
arly companion on many a reading adven- 
ture, when they had read Bunyan, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Jane Austen together. 
“Dear Papa,” she wrote from boarding 
school, “I have just finished the most 
wonderful book. I want you to be sure to 
get it, for I know you'll love it, too. Freck- 
des is the book.” [Continued on page 85] 
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“Cheap’ Paint Costs Less ONLY in the Beginning]! 

































‘h). ““Q7OU can’t figure paint cost by the dollar alone,” said 
‘ote the painter to the house-owner decisively. ‘‘You’ve got 
ults to take years into account too. 
“a4 “As simple as two and two. I could apply a ‘cheap’ 
uth paint for say $250. That figure may sound low when you 
2 think only in dollars but it’s high when you think in years 
Pies as well. Why even if the ‘cheap’ paint lasts two years 
1S. your cost is $125 a year. . 
ost “Now consider a Dutch Boy White-Lead paint job at 
— say $270 and let’s assume that it will stand up for four 
s of years. That’s $67.50 a year. I have known it to last five 
ich and even six. But four will establish my point. On a four- 
bee year basis Dutch Boy would save $230 ($57.50 a year)... 
rest and provide an extra saving of $125 for every year 
of beyond four.” 
ani And that isn’t all either. Painters everywhere will tell 
ear -f you that “cheap” paint may double your cost at next 
tof ff repaint time by cracking and scaling which means expen- 
nen ; sive burning and scraping. A Dutch Boy job has the ad- 
ma, ff vantage of wearing down smoothly, by gradual chalking, 
all =f leaving a perfect surface for repainting. 
wot 8 painters inevery 10 use Dutch Boy White-Lead because 
is Dutch Boy meets every requirement of a good paint job. 
eals 
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. Gp rainrens IN EVERYI@ 

1A 

~ | ue DUTCH BOY 
(According to an impartial, country-wide survey) 

-- AND NO ONE KNOWS PAINT LIKE A PAINTER 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY— New York, 111 Broadway — Buffalo, 116 Oak Street — Chicago, 900 West 18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue— Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National-Boston Lead 
Co.. 800 Albany Street — Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co., of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue — Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
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TWO WINDOWS 
ADORNED WITH 
FLOWERS 


Direct-color photographs by FIDELIS HARRER 


wa a ee 


GLASS shelves were placed 
in the above window of a 
child’s room. Raisin men and 
China cats vie for interest with 
the tulips, begonia, geranium, 
wandering-jew, and primroses. 
This is a harmonious study in 
yellow-greens, to which are 
added subtle touches of laven- 
der and rose. Both these win- 
dows were prize-winners at the 
Chicago Flower Show last year. 


MAINTAINING the color 
contrasts between the interior 
of the living-room and the out- 
of-doors, the blue draperies 
and the gay jar contrast with 
the Lantanas of this window 
box. English Ivy breaks the 
hard horizontal lines. The 
orange and green are repeated 
in the cheerful awning, which 
would be gaudy were it not 
for its especial color fitness. 
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The Reading Habits 
of Boys and Girls 


Papa, if discouraged, gave no sign, and 
clung to the faith, for his next letter was 
wrapped around a beautiful limp-leather 
edition of Tennyson, “ because in it there 
is a lovely poem about a school of girls.” 


So I suggest to Elsie that as first anti- 
dote she try Jane out on the very best in 
realistic fiction—The Life of Gosta Berling, 
by Selma Lagerléf, for example; War and 
Peace, by Tolstoi; Les Miserables, by 
Victor Hugo; My Antonia, by Willa 
Cather; or Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. 
Sick of silly “girl” stories and groping 
towards an understanding of adult life, 
books such as these may be exactly what 
Jane is hungry for. And when Jane is 
reading them, let’s hope that her mother 
will reread them. You know with what 
deep satisfaction you settle down to talk 
over a new book with a kindred spirit. Be 
selfish and garner a little of that satisfac- 
tién with your young book explorers 
rather than letting them spend all their 
enthusiasm on “the crowd.” 


Anp what we are eventually aiming at 
we know, even if our boys and girls do 
not. We want them to get from books not 
just information, not just diversion, but 
that thrilling enrichment of life and sense 
given by truly great literature. In an im- 
promptu scribble Emily Dickinson wrote: 
“If I read a book and it-makes my whole 
body so cold no fire can ever warm me, I 
know it is poetry. If I feel physically as if 
the top of my head were taken off, I 
know this is poetry. These are the only 
ways I know it.” To many of us, life 
would be infinitely the poorer if we could 
not get from books just that ecstatic lift 
of spirit. And great poetry gives it as can 
no other literature. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s poems have beauty and the very 
pulse of modernity. A lovely selection is 
her Poems for Young People (Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50). Louis Untermeyer is a 
delightful critic of poetry, as he shows in 
his various anthologies: This Singing 
World (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$3), a selection made particularly for boys 
and girls; and Modern American Poetry 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, $3.50), 
a beautifully selected and valuable book 
—a treasure house, to which I have re- 
ferred before. Emily Dickinson’s Com- 
plete Poems, Centenary Edition (Little, 
Brown and Company, $4), have been 
brought out this season to include the 
recently discovered love poems. I meant 
to talk a little about books as graduation 
presents. For the daughter, or niece, or 
friend nothing could be a lovelier gift than 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


_ | Editor’s Note: The Book Department 
is eager to be of service to Better Homes 
and Gardens’ readers. Interesting leaflets 
have been prepared for you: Jnexpensive 
Editions of Books for Children, Leaflet No. 
B-B-2; Following the Nature Trail, Leaflet 
No. B-B-6; Books to Help With the Chil- 
dren’s School Work, Leaflet No, B-B-7. 
These leaflets will be sent on request and 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp each to cover 
postage. Mrs. Garst is glad to help you 
with suggestions for your reading. Feel 
free to write to her for personal advice. 
Address your letters to Eleanor Hubbard 
Garst, Book-Department Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.] 





A beautiful bed f 
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..- yes, hut no § 
bed ts better than™ 


ils foundation 


HE FOUNDATION 
of a bed is the bedspring. 


Build your bed on “DeLuxe,” the bedspring 
luxurious, and you will have the essential 
equipment for restful, invigorating, health- 
ful sleep. 


“DeLuxe” has revolutionized bedspring 
construction, established a new concept of 
sleeping comfort, and, by providing the 
means, focused attention on the importance 
to health and efficiency of a good night's 
rest. It has been the standard of bedspring 
excellence for over a decade and maintains 
its supremacy by progressive improvements, 


“DeLuxe” bedsprings never wear out and 
are never replaced, There is nothing better. 
They carry light and heavy loads with equal 
facility .., are tirelessly resilient and buoyant 





P.S. While lookin 
see ROME SLUMBERON, “‘ihe 


mattress luxurious.” 


at “‘Deluxe’’ 








.». accommodate themselves to the varying 
moods and postures of a sleeper with almost 
human intelligence. 


To verify these statements, go into any 
good furniture store and ask to see a Rome 
“DeLuxe.” Emphasize “Rome” ... there 
are imitations. 


And ... please remember, that a good 
foundation is as necessary for a bed as for a 
building; otherwise the superstructure will 
be distorted and prematurely disintegrate, 


a “ “ 


A hand tailored, glove-fitting Slip Cover is made for 
**DeLuxe”’ in pastel shades of green, rose or orchid to 
harmonize with the coverings of mattresses. It hides 
the springs from view, shuts out dust and dresses the bed. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON + BALTIMORE 


The Bedspring Luxurious 
























grimy pots and pans into sparkling, eleven 
kitchenware! How swiftly it works without 
soap, brush or powder. 

Would you like to save needless hours of soak- 
ing and scraping? Then let S.O.S. help you. It 

polishes as it cleans aluminum . . . enamel 
. baking glass . .. nickel... broiler... 
stove ... even linoleum. Just wet the 
pad—and rub! It’s wonderful! 


When things look blackest, use 
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MAGIC 
SCOURING PADS 


FREE Trial Package. 
Address TheS.O.SCom- 
pany, 3500 S. Morgan 
Chicago or S.O.S. 

Co. of Canada, 


md, 
* Ny 


F was NN tai. 365 Sorauren 
— , Avenue, Toronto, 
=a Ontario, Canada. 
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NEw VALUE 
bal More Pads 
by ~J Pad Package 
4 6 Pad Package 












Get the new package at your store 







































ere’s Our 


Gitaeaue)e 
$10. 


That’s the welcome first line of a letter 
going to many Better Homes and Gardens 
representatives every month. Would such 
a letter ... and such a check .. . help out 
a lot in your budget plans, too? 





“IT’S EASY,”’ 
The coupon printed here will bring you says Mrs. Harrington 
the full details of a pleasant, and easy plan 
for turning your spare time into money, by 
looking after our business in your neighbor- 
hood. No previous experience required. 
Mail it now. See for yourself how much 
extra happiness a little extra income can 
bring to your family. 


A 


“Tt is easier for me to get 
subscriptions for Better 
Homes and Gardens than 
for any other magazines. 
Perhaps that’s because I 
like it so much myself.” 
—Mrs. G. H. Harrington, 

Providence, R. I. 
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BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 1600 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: An extra income check, each month, would be mighty welcome in this family. 
send me the details of your subscription representative plan. 


Please 


NAME = = aes ee 





STREET ADDRESS = a ioe nies 
CITY and STATE 
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We Give a Play 
in the Garden 


[| Continued from page 31 | 


the chorus. Costuming the play was almost 
as simple as arranging the setting. We 
ourselves made our dresses from white 
cheesecloth, following the Grecian lines 
as shown in our history books. As I said, 
Betty played Pandora. She is the shortest 
girl and so blonde that she just had to 
take a girl’s part, and then she is an ex- 
cellent little actress, too, and that influ- 
enced us greatly in our choice. She wore a 
pretty, long tunic, and as her curly hair 
had partly grown out she could, with the 
help of her Grecian filet, bind it up to 
look quite like the pictures of Pandora. 
Everyone broke into applause when they 
first saw her standing on the little pedes- 
tal, half sidewise to the audience, her 
head tilted down and her hands crossed 
on her breast, the light from Father's 
searchlight playing on her. 


Janet, who is tall and strong with a 
perfect dear of a Grecian profile, was 
Epimetheus. She wore her hair in a boy- 
ish bob, too, and that helped carry out the 
idea, especially as she wore a short tunic 
and had a straight band of white about 
her head. 

Our Hermes was just too cunning. 
Lillian took this part, and she looked 
a perfect messenger of the gods, with little 
paper wings sewed to the heels of her 
tennis shoes and a long wand or Caduceus 
tipped with a tiny electric light. She was 
just right for this mischievous part, and 
her lightness of foot and her cleverness at 
dancing showed itself as she pretended to 
be making her trips thru the air to and 
from Mount Olympus. 

Hephaestus wore a dark robe belted in 
about the waist, and Prometheus wore 
one much like it except that he added 
a big beard. Thelma and two of the other 
girls who could sing took the parts of the 
Graces. They also played the Fates be- 
cause we could not afford to be too literal 
and there were not enough girls in the 
club for all these minor parts. If the girls 
had not been able to sing we should have 
had them come in with their arms about 
each other, as the Graces are shown in 
pictures and recite the lines given to them. 
These girls also sang the Chorus of 
Dreams from the ivory gate when Pan- 
dora slept. The other girls were dressed 
as Dryads, with short, tattered skirts of 
soft brown and little, green bodices. 
They wore their hair hanging and their 
feet bare. They did a little dance and sang 
the pretty chorus that begins “‘ Haste and 
hide thee,” as well as some of the others. 


THE play ended with Pandora and 
Epimetheus walking off with their arms 
about each other and all the girls singing 
the chorus of the Eumenides in the back- 
ground and off-stage. As the singing died 
down and the girls faded away into the 
shrubbery, there was a moment’s silence 
and then such a burst of applause. 

“Tt was like a lovely dream,” were the 
words we heard on every side from the 
audience. 


Ir you would like to have a list of plays 
that girls might give, address The Bicycle 
Club, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. Please inclose a 2-cent stamp. 
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Note: The following letter received by the 
makers of Norge Electric Refrigerator, is 



























































od expressive of the opinions of so many home- 
le makers that it is being quoted as received. 
er 
us 
as . «+ Just before my last birthday my husband asked what 9 
d I'd like as a gift. When I told him, ‘An electric refrig- 
; erator’, he said I might have one, if I’d make the selection 
at j myself, after comparing them all. Of course, I promised. 
a : And I kept that promise. a yi q& 
n ‘ we 
“Well, to be brief, I saw them all. But I selected the any 

Sa Norge. And I’m very glad I did. For I know of no one 
: who has greater satisfaction from her refrigerator. Cer- 
var tainly none looks better, none is quieter, none is faster- 
ed freezing....” : 
er : x (Signed) Mrs. H. T. Dyson. 1 
he ie 
De- Norge results are due to an exclusive refrigerating rf a Cp 
ral mechanism, the Rollator. This simple, effective I ey 
he Rollator . . . it’s just a roller revolving in a perma- ——— 
rls nent bath of protective oil... is found only inthe lines were followed to give it timeless beauty of form and 
te Norge Electric Refrigerator. Norge conveniences finish, so that it would not be outmoded during its years 
tn as well as Norge results are due to this compact of service. 
i. mechanism for its small size enables the refrigerator ?  ¢ ; ’ 
‘alk to be designed so that it is handy to use and has For six years Norge has been giving unwavering service 
a extremely large food capacity compared to its out- and setting a high standard of performance for users in all 
saa side dimensions. parts of the world. Subject to a wide variety of conditions 
of End Nan SS f th and to severe usage Norge has proved itself in extremely 
es. ndurance has been built into every part of the hor zones, as well as in temperate climates. 
ce Norge. Its Rollator is almost everlasting and 
ing every detail has been made With such a record to assure it meeting your most ex- 
ind THE WATERVOIR — Coo! for life time service. In acting demands, you should see the Norge before 
ial drinks t t ben- i i 
TS. cranking water on tap when styling the Norge, classic you buy. 

ee ae NORGE CORPORATION DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER 
ind 670 East Woodbridge Str © © Detroit, Michigan 
‘ms All food compartment Ice tray compartment NORGE CORPORATION OF “CANADA, Lid., 235 CARLAW AVE, 
. corners rounded for door spring binged, TORONTO ONT R1O CANADA 
ing easy cleaning. tight sealing. ° 4 
ck- Cold control and de- Food compartment at Norge hardware bar- 
lied frosting switch inside convenient waist monizes with the cab- 
the cabinet... convenient. height. inet design. 
nce 
the 
the 
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EVERY AMERICAN CAR MADE TODAY CONTAINS MATERIAL MADE BY BORG-WARNER 
























TJACK 


built a 
country house 


TODAY 


Tuere’s one thing Jack would insist 
on—and that is Pyrofax Gas Service 
with a modern gas range. 

The finest gas ranges made are now 
available for use in country homes... 
even if those homes are miles beyond 
the nearest gas mains! For the first 
time, it is possible to get one of these 
plus-value gas ranges (built expressly 
for Pyrofax), and the Pyrofax equip- 
ment, at a price which formerly would 
have purchased the range alone. 

No cooking appliance can bring the 
country housewife so much comfort, 
pleasure, and leisure as one of these 
beautiful new ranges. No cooking fuel 
will give her the economy and efficiency 
Pyrofax brings. All dirt, ashes, and the 
inconveniences of liquid fuel are done 
away with. Send coupon for our new 
booklet, “Cooking Made Easier.” It 
tells in detail how Pyrofax enables you 
to cook fine meals with accuracy— 
even in the country kitchen. 





You can now have a complete Pyrofax unit—mod- 
ern Pyrofax gas range and full-sized Pyrofax equip- 
ment—at prices ranging from 


$79.50 


to $198, plus nominal lease fee (which includes 
cost of installation). 


— 0G DOWN 


you can commence cooking with gas immediately. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
New York, a. # 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 








Diagram shows 
simplicity of 
Pyrofax installa- 
tion. Piping sim- 
ilar to city gas. 
The Pyrofax 
| cylinders are the 
gas reservoir. 











Pyrofax Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
W. 117th St. and Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 
(Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me the new booklet, “Cooking Made 
Easier,’”’ and name of your nearest dealer. 


Name 





Address 











Cook’s Round Table 





All Recipes Tested in Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


BO PEEP 
SURPRISES 


SELECT about 1% 
pounds of lean beef, 
preferably the “heel.” 
Place in a greased, hot 
frying pan and brown 
the surface lightly. 
Barely cover with boil- 
ing salted water and 
cook very tender. Al- 
low the meat to cool in 
the liquor. Remove the liquor, which 
should measure about 3 fe heat to 
boiling, and add 1 cupful of diced carrots, 
1 cupful of celery cut into slender shreds, 
and 1 teaspoonful of finely minced onion. 

Cook the vegetables until tender, then 
add 1% cupful of tiny new peas cooked 
tender and the meat cut into neat cubes. 
Thicken to the proper consistency with 
flour paste, season to taste with salt, and 
simmer 5 minutes. Pour into individual 
baking dishes (these may be ever so at- 
tractive in glass or pottery) and cover the 
top of each serving with seasoned, fluffy, 
mashed or whipped potatoes. If the pota- 
toes are forced thru a pastry tube the 
tiny dishes are given a real party air with 
rosettes and fancy 


THE CHILDREN 
ENTERTAIN AT 
LUNCHEON OR DINNER 
MENU 
(Serving /0) 

BO PEEP SURPRISES 
TINY NEW BEETS BUTTERED 
SPINACH SANDWICH ROLLS 
CHILLED “CHOCOLATADE” 

FRUIT ICE CREAM 


or dot with bits of 
mayonnaise made with 
lemon juice instead of 
vinegar. Bring the cor- 
ners opposite the leaf of 
spinach to the center, 
overlapping and form- 
ing a tiny roll resem- 
bling a cornucopia at 
either end. Arrange side 
by side on a damp tow- 
el to hold in shape, and 
store in this fashion 
until ready to serve. These tiny sandwich 
rolls are pretty and provide a tasty, 
healthful sandwich that children will like. 
They may be made a few hours in advance. 
—Mrs. K. W. F., Massachusetts. 
CHILLED “CHOCOLATADE” 

4 squares of sweet chocolate cut into pieces 

1 cupful of boiling water 

Y{ cupful of honey or corn sirup 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

6 ouside of milk 

1 cupful of thin cream 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
We Liked This Mix the chocolate, boil- 
Chocolate Drink ing water, sirup or hon- 

ey, and salt, then cook 

over a low fire until smooth, stirring con- 
stantly. Heat the 





borders. Place in a 
hot oven long 
enough to brown 
the potatoes light- 
ly. Serve at once 
on the plates with 
the beets and 





sandwich rolls.— 
Mrs. A. M. M., 
California. 


TINY NEW BEETS 

BUTTERED 

Allow 3 tiny 
beets to each child, 
leave an inch of the 
tops in place, cover 
with boiling water, 
and cook tender 
(about 30 min- 
utes). Cool the 
beets in the liquid, 
then remove and 
slip off the skin 
and cut away the 
roots and tops. Place in a saucepan with a 
small amount of water to heat. Serve hot 
with melted butter and a few drops of 
lemon juice over each helping.—Miss F. 
C., Minnesota. 


SPINACH SANDWICH ROLLS 
30 thin slices of moist white or whole-wheat bread 
Soft butter 
1. pound of tender young spinach 
Cut away the crusts from the sliced 
bread and spread each slice with a light 
coating of butter. Remove the coarse 
stems from the spinach and cut the larger 
leaves into halves the long 
Healthful way. Place 1 or 2 of these 
and Good pieces of spinach on the slice 
of bread, laying them from 
corner to opposite corner and allowing 
some of the green leaf to extend over each 
edge of the sandwich. Sprinkle with salt 











milk and cream to 
scalding and add 
gradually to the 
chocolate mixture, 
stirring until well 
mixed. Cool slight- 
ly and add the va- 
nilla, then cover 
and place in the re- 
frigerator to chill. 
Serve cold but 
without ice added, 
in mugs or in glass- 
es with sippers.— 
Mrs. H. E., lowa. 
FRUIT 
ICE CREAM 
1 cupful of crushed 
fresh or canned 
peaches 
14 cupful of crushed 
fresh strawberries 
1 ripe, mashed banana 
Juice of 1 lemon 





4 cupful of honey 
1% cupfuls of milk 
\% cupful of cream or evaporated milk 
Mix the crushed fruit and lemon juice 
and press thru a coarse sieve. Add the 
honey, milk, and cream 
slowly to the fruit mix- 
ture and pour into a 2- 
uart freezer. Pack with 
ice and salt and freeze. Let stand 3 hours 
and serve.—Mrs. R. L. T., California. 
FLUFFY CUP CAKES 
(Makes 12 to 15 cakes) 
1g cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 beaten egg 
1 cupful of milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 cupfuls of cake flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\{ teaspoonful of salt 


A Good 
Frozen Dessert 
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Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the egg and mix smooth. Add 
the milk and vanilla, then the flour sifted 
with the baking powder and 
salt. Beat only until smooth. 
Fill muffin pans three-fourths 
full of the batter and bake 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 20 
minutes. Cool and ice as directed for 
Dainty Cake Baskets.—Mrs. T. G. C., 
California. 
DAINTY CAKE BASKETS 
Bake cup cakes of any plain cake batter. 
Cool and pile the tops roughly with boiled 
icing and sprinkle with the varicolored 
tiny cake candies. Warm 
May Baskets slender, colored candy 
sticks one at a time over a 
low flame or over the spout of a steaming 
teakettle. Bend to resemble handles and 
place on the tiny cakes so that they ap- 


pear almost as baskets laden with flowers. 
—Mrs. O. E. D., Minnesota. 


ROAST LEG OF LAMB 

WITH SAUTED PEARS 
Select a leg of lamb and have your 
butcher bone and tie or skewer it. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and place in a roaster 
in a hot oven (480 de- 
As Tasty as grees) until it is lightly 
It Is Attractive browned. Reduce the 
heat to 300-325 degrees 
and continue the roasting until tender 
(about 30 minutes per pound). Drain 
sweet pickled pears from their sirup and 
sauté in butter. Sprinkle grated cheese 
over them and place in the oven until the 
cheese is melted. Serve the meat on a 
platter surrounded with the sautéd pears 
and garnished with sprigs of fresh mint.— 

Miss M. C. R., Florida. 


ASPARAGUS IN BUNDLES 

Cut circles of bread about 2 inches 
thick, and, using a smaller cutter, take 
out the insides of the circles, leaving thick 
rings. Brush over 
with melted butter 
and toast under a 
broiler to a light 
brown. Cook short stalks of asparagus 
tender and place enough of them upright 
in the circles to fill them. Pour over a rich 
white sauce to which grated cheese and 
diced hard-cooked eggs have been added. 
Garnish with a dash of paprika and serve. 
—Miss M. W., California. 


SOUTHERN SPOON BREAD 
2 cupfuls of white cornmeal 

2% cupfuls of freshly boiled water 
\{ cupful of butter 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1% teaspoonfuls of salt 


3 eggs 

1% cupfuls of buttermilk 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

Pour the boiling water over the meal 

and stir until thick and smooth. Cool to 
lukewarm, then add the butter, sugar, 
‘and salt, and mix 
thoroly. Separate the 
eggs and add the 
beaten yolks, then 
the buttermilk, in which the soda has 
been dissolved. Fold in the egg whites 
beaten stiff and pour into a deep buttered 
baking dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 45 to 60 minutes. Serve 
with a spoon from the dish in which it 
was baked. Eat with plenty of butter.— 
Mrs. S. H., South Carolina. 


Excellent 
Cup Cakes 


A Pretty Way 
To Serve Asparagus 


Spoon Bread From 
South Carolina 


Readers are invited to send in their 
favorite recipes. One dollar will be 
paid for each recipe published in the 
magazine. 





THE 
EYES SAY 


BUT THE § 
NOSE SAYS 


Turn back Fels-Naptha’s red-and-green 
wrapper. You see a generous bar of 
soap—good, golden, rich-looking soap. 
“Ah,” say your eyes, “there’s a sure- 
enough helper!” 

Now lift the golden bar to your nose. 
“Naptha!” says your nose. “Plenty of 
naptha. And that’s helper number two!” 

There, in a glance and a smell, you 
have the reason why Fels-Naptha gives 
extra help in washing. It is two helpers 
instead of one. Not just soap—but un- 
usually good soap and plenty of naptha. 

Working together, these two helpers 
coax dirt loose from clothes gently but 
firmly, and wash it away. No hard rub- 
bing is needed. The washing is done 
more easily and more quickly. And it 
is done beautifully. Everything has 
that fresh, May-sweet smell that only 
thoroughly washed clothes can have. 

Fels-Naptha works with hearty good- 
will no matter how you use it. In wash- 
ing machine or tub. In hot, lukewarm, 
or even cool water. Whether you soak 
or boil the clothes. And Fels-Naptha is 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 


* CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR x. 


gentle to your hands. Every bar con- 
tains bland, soothing glycerine. 

Order Fels-Naptha today from your 
grocer. (The 10-bar carton is especially 
convenient.) Try this soap, next wash- 
day. The way the clothes look and 
smell will prove what your eyes and 
nose have already said: Fels-Naptha 
gives extra help! It’s a real bargain. 


Special Offer—Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now 
decided to try its extra help, we'll be glad to 
send you a Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many women who 
prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into their 
washing machines, tubs, or basins find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, 
and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, 
golden soap chips (that contain plenty of 
naptha!) just as you need them. Mail coupon, 
with four cents in stamps enclosed to help 
cover postage, and we'll send you the chipper 
and sample bar without further cost. Here’s 


the coupon—mail it now! © 1991, PELs a co. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 8. H, 8-39 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and 
the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered in this 











adver I enclose four cents in stamps to help 
cover postage. 

Name 

Street tiene 
Gity _State 





Please print name and address completely 















































Are you embarrassed 


to roll back your rug? 


WHEN you're having a party, do you 
almost hope dancing won't be sug- 
gested? Do you dread having to roll 
back your rug? Even if your friends 
aren’t the sort to let an unseemly floor 
spoil an evening’s fun, they can’t help 
noticing glaring blemishes. Besides, a 
better floor would make for better 
dancing. And it is embarrassing to 
have to affront a party’s impulsive 
gaiety with an apology for floors that 
aren’t what they should be. 

Why not be proud of your floors? 
With Kyanize Floor Finish you can 
give them new, gleaming life! Kyanize 
Floor Finish comes in eight attractive 
shades and dries in four hours. Here 
is the perfect transparent varnish for 
floors, furniture, and woodwork with 
a beautiful wood grain that you wish 
to preserve. Or you may want to use 
Kyanize Floor Enamel—an opaque 
coating which spreads evenly on wood, 
cement, concrete, or worn linoleum. 
It comes in twelve attractive colors. 
Boston Varnish Company, 117 Everett 
Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 











Write for free 
booklet, “The 
Colorful Home,” 
or see your 
Kyanize dealer 








Look around your home—your 
guests do! ... Then 


anize 








Good Food Up Cape 
Cod Way | Continued from page 62 | 


CLAM PIE 
2 cupfuls of clams 
1 slice of diced salt pork 
2 cupfuls of hot water 
1 tablespoonful of fat 
2 cupfuls of diced potatoes 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of pepper 
8 small onions 
Pick over the clams carefully and 
strain, reserving the liquor. Then mince 
the clams. Mix the liquor with the salt 
pork, hot water, and fat. Simmer 45 min- 
utes. Add the diced potatoes, which have 
been parboiled 5 minutes, the salt, a dash 
of pepper, the chopped clams, and onions. 
Put in a greased baking dish, cover with 
pastry, and bake in a hot oven (450 de- 
grees) for 20 minutes. 


FISH CHOWDER 
3 slices of fat salt pork 
1 medium-size onion 
3 small potatoes (more if desired) 
114 pounds of haddock or codfish 
Salt and pepper 
1 quart of milk 
6 or more split crackers 


Cut the salt pork in cubes and brown 
in a frying pan, add the onion thinly 


| sliced, and cook slowly for 5 minutes. 


| Pour into a kettle and add the potatoes 


cut in small pieces; add the haddock or the 
codfish cut in medium-size pieces. (If 
salted codfish is used it must be complete- 
ly freshened.) Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Cover with boiling water and sim- 


mer until the potatoes are tender. Add | 


the milk and the crackers. Let come to a 
boil and serve. 


POPCORN CUSTARD 
4 eggs slightly beaten 
6 cupful of sugar 
1 quart of scalded milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of buttered popcorn 
Whipping cream 
V6 cupful of dry popcorn 
Mix together the beaten eggs and sugar 
and into this pour gradually the scalded 
milk; cook in a double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until the custard coats the spoon 
in a straight line across its bowl. Remove 
from the fire, set into cold water, and add 
the vanilla and buttered popcorn. Pour 
into a glass dish and when cold garnish 
with whipped cream and unbuttered pop- 
corn. 
BLUEBERRY MUFFINS 
Y{ cupful of butter 
¥g cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
2 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate baking powder 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of milk 
1 cupful of blueberries 
Cream the butter and sugar together, 
then add the well-beaten egg. Mix and 
sift the flour, baking powder, and salt, and 
add alternately with the milk. Add the 
blueberries with the last of the flour. 
Canned blueberries carefully drained of 
their juice may be used. Pour into greased 
muffin pans or into a shallow pan and 
bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) about 20 
minutes. 


BAKED SALT MACKEREL 


Soak salt mackerel overnight in cold 
water. Drain, scald with boiling water, 


and drain again. Spread with butter, 


dAvadaa with Aaur and nenner and nut 











Plaster 


for 


f Patching 





¥ 





anyone can use it 


Rutland Patching Plaster makes it easy 
to patch that crack or hole in wall or 
ceiling yourself. Requires no special 
skill. Just add water, then apply. 
Doesn’t set too fast like plaster of paris, 
Gives you plenty of 
time to smooth it in 
place. Makes perma- 
nent patch. Won't 
shrink, crack, swell 
or fall out. Takes paint 
or wall-paper perfect- 
ly and won’t show 
through. At paint or 
hardware stores. 
Made by Rutland Fire | 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vt, 


‘RUTLAND 


PATCHING PLASTER 














. » « Will repay you in en- 
f joyment way out of pro- 
portion to the effort and 
money expended. Start 
one this year. Use our catalog as a guide. 40 
valuable pages of water lily lore, drawings, plans, 
directions. + + This catalog, profusely illustrated 
in color, will fascinate you for hours. It may be 
the reason for your discovering the greatest 
hobby of your life. You can start with a simple 
water garden, and enlarge it from year to year. 
Your free copy is ready to be mailed. 


COLLECTION OFFER 83 

You can get started quickly in raising water lilies with 
this postpaid collection of hardy, beautiful water 
lilies. They will thrive anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada. 1 Paul Hariot, beautiful orange-pink—1! 
Marliac Yellow—1 Marliac White. (Catalog value 
$4) for $3 postpaid. Order now. 

Johnson Water Gardens 
BH-s1 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 
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into a greased baking pan; cover with 
milk and bake in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees) for 30 minutes, or until most of the 
milk is absorbed and the fish is tender. 
Cover with cream and bake 10 minutes 
more; serve with fresh bread and butter. 
APPLE SLUMP 
2 cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
5 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
34 cupful of milk 
3 cupfuls of sliced apples 
34 cupful of sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
\% teaspoonful of nutmeg 
2 teaspoonfuls of butter 
Sift the first four dry ingredients and 
rub in the shortening. Add % cupful of 
milk and stir lightly with a knife until a 
soft dough is formed. Remove to a floured 
board, scrape together the remaining 
flour in the bowl, and add just enough 
milk to make a soft dough. Arrange the 
apple slices with sugar, cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and butter in a baking dish and 
cover with the dough. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) for 30 minutes, or until 
the apples are tender. Turn out on a plat- 
ter. Spread with hard sauce and serve at 
once. 
BLUEBERRY GRUNT 
3 cupfuls of blueberries 
V6 teaspoonful of vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of water 
34 cupful of sugar 
Y% teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Rich biscuit dough 
Look over the berries, add the vinegar, 
water, sugar, salt, and butter, and boil 
gently for 10 minutes, or until the berries 
are soft but not broken. Place in a deep, 
greased baking dish and dot with dump- 
lings made of rich biscuit dough according 
to the directions given for Apple Slump. 
Cover the dish tightly, set on the rack in 
a dripping pan half filled with water, and 
boil 1 hour, adding more water if neces- 
sary. Remove the dish from the water 
when ready to serve, then uncover at the 
table. 
FISH BALLS 
4 or 5 medium-size potatoes 
1 cupful of salt codfish, or 
V6 cupful of canned salt codfish 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
lg teaspoonful of pepper 
1 egg or 2 egg yolks 
Pare and slice potatoes and cook with 
codfish which has been picked into very 
small pieces, until the potatoes are tender. 
Drain, mash, and beat until smooth. Add 
butter, pepper, and beaten egg. Drop by 
tablespoonfuls into very hot fat (395 de- 
grees) and fry until light brown. Drain 
on soft paper. If the mixture is too soft 
to hold together, a tablespoonful of flour 
may be added. The finished cakes, how- 
ever, should be irregularly shaped. 
CAPE-COD TURKEY 
WITH EGG SAUCE 
Remove head and tail from a 4-pound 
codfish or haddock, split, and wipe with 
wet cloth. Sprinkle inside 1 cupful of salt, 
cover, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning remove salt, rinse thoroly, tie in 
cheesecloth, and cook in boiling water 
until tender. Drain thoroly and remove 
from cheesecloth to hot platter. Garnish 
with steamed potatoes of uniform size and 
small boiled and buttered beets, also with 
crisp pieces of fried-out salt pork. Serve 
an egg sauce with this, made by adding 
chopped, hard-cooked eggs to drawn but- 
ter sauce. 
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In cans and tubes 


comes this new kind 


of wood that 


expertly mends 
a thousand things 


around 





PLASTIC 


WOOD 





Handles like Putty... Hardens into Wood 






the house 


yous never used or seen anything quite 
like this new kind of wood that easily 
and expertly mends the countless things 
around the house always in need of repair. 


What It Does 


It seals cracks, hides nicks and repairs dam- 
aged furniture as skilfully as a high-priced 
cabinet-maker or carpenter. 


Unlike glue it never dries out. Unlike 
wood it never warps or rots. You can plane 
it, carve it, turn it-in a lathe and drive nails 
and screws into it. You can paint, varnish or 
lacquer its weather-proof, water-proof sur- 
face. There’s no end to the things you can 
do with this new kind of wood. 


What It Is 


Though it handles likesoft putty it quickly hard- 
ens into wood, It looks like wood. It is actu- 
ally wood—PlasticW ood you can mould with 
your hands... Plastic Wood that has a longer 
life and greater strength than natural wood. 


Now—if there’s anything around the house 
that needs an expert job of repairing—a 
loose chair rung, weak chair back... a broken 
toy or loose caster...a drawer pull that comes out 
... cracks in the floor... shaky bathroom fixtures 
...@ screw hole that won’t hold a screw—save 
yourself a lot of money and fix it in a jiffy 
with Plastic Wood. Sold in 9 different colors 
by all paint, hardware and department stores. 

This coupon will bring you by return mail a big, 
profusely illustrated book 
crammed full of interesting 
uses for this remarkable new 


kind of wood you mould /64/7 @ 
with your hands. It shows /33 S 4 

you how to makeand mend = 

a thousand things with V= 
Plastic Wood. Send for STK] 


in 
today FREES 








The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 5-BH-25 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me—free—big, illustrated book of uses 
for PLASTIC WOOD. 
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See Advertising Index, page 12?" 











Only a 


handkerchief 


But it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away" 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SETTER, WOE, oo cn cccccevccumes The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.......+++0e005: The Bancroft 
ON, 5 agibvledands ad The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....--+ The Alexander Hamilton 
SED, cnccsvectcsannd The Stacy-Trent 
TEARMMIBURG, PA. « ¢.0.000 0006608 The Penn-Harris 
OS ee The Ten Eyck 
EE, ec cnedeccscacun The Onondaga 
SO le pce vaeeecsaresens The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ..-0+-eeesee. The Niagara 
Ps nedeaebaetencctsesee The Lawrence 
MEE, GEBB so be scccecccedccacs The Portage 
PR. bo har tieeceoecrestcanes The Durant 
A INT, BID. cccceccccccoss The President 
Ss SS 35 oo ccsnsssnced El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ...--seeeeeee The Roosevelt 
SEB GRERAIM, BA. oo ccc ccccevece The Bienville 
FORGNIG, ONT. .occcccccees The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .......2.2+6+ The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ..........- The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 


ey D 
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Courtesy in the Club 


[ Continued from page 48 | 


on this meeting to a woman who fre- 
quently speaks before clubs and she 
laughed: “That is the invariable pro- 
cedure! But it destroys the morale of 
the speaker no more than to arrive ina 
town where one is scheduled to speak and 
find no one to meet you with the informa- 
tion as to where you are to stay, the 
social functions you are to attend, and 
where and when you are to gpeak.” 

The president should assign to some 
committee the responsibility for the 
guest’s entertainment. If the speaker is to 
be entertained in a private home, a hostess 
should be chosen with ample accommoda- 
tions for her guest’s comfort. The hostess 
should know the exact time her guest will 
arrive, when she will depart, and she 
should, of course, be informed of any din- 
ners or luncheons planned by other host- 
esses for the guest, and, needless to say, 
she should be included in the invitations. 


An ENGLISH lecturer of note visiting 
this country expressed his admiration of 
the American homemaker: “Wherever I 
go I am perfectly entertained. The food 
is good and the house well kept, yet sel- 
dom does my hostess possess a servant! 
She does the housework herself, prepares 
the meals, and is ready to accompany me 
to the lecture, always attractively dressed 
and surprisingly well informed on world 
affairs.” Yet competent tho she may be, 
it is only courteous, in asking her to as- 
sume an added responsibility, to make her 
task as light a one as possible. 

The committee should also understand 
thoroly the plans of the speaker. Several 
days in advance of the meeting, a memo- 
randum should be sent the prospective 
speaker, giving full information as to 
trains, by whom she will be met, where she 
is to stay, the time and place of the meet- 
ing, and the hour she will be free to return. 


I SO OFTEN wish,” my lecturer friend 
said, “that clubwomen were not as lavish 
in their hospitality when entertaining a 
guest speaker. It is far more considerate 
if the committee arranging her entertain- 
ment will ascertain if she wishes to be 
made the center of extra social activities. 
I am a person of good physique, and I 
delight in meeting people, but there are 
speakers, more nervous by temperament 
and less physically vigorous, who find it 
impossible to attend other functions than 
those where they are to speak. Then, too, 
it is irksome to discover that each mo- 
ment of your day must be spent with 
people who, no matter how delightful, are 
strangers. Every speaker needs two or 
three hours of complete rest before ad- 
dressing a strange audience.” 


[ Editor’s Note: If there are problems 
of club courtesy concerning which you 
wish to consult the Club Editor, please 
do so. She will be delighted to help you 
with them or with any other questions. 
If you have not already had them, for a 
2-cent stamp each she will send you 
Leaflet B-O-10, “How to Conduct a Club 
Meeting,” and Leaflet B-O-11, “Writing 
the Successful Club Paper,” as well as 
interesting suggestions and program plans 
for your new yearbook. Address Edith 
Wasson McElroy, the Club Editor, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines.] 






































KEEP YOUR HANDS 


YOUNG 


It’s hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 


You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Mel’o to the dishpan — two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds 
are quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid end _ thorough. 
Grease films disappear from dishes, 
white clothes dry snow-white, hands 
stay smooth. 


Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. Use 
it for washing, cleaning, bathing. 
Sold by your grocer—10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 





HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER. 





Borbacued Pork 


Wash a 4 lb. loin roast of pork, wipe 
thoroughly with cloth. Put in pan or 
kettle, brown well and turn frequently. 
When brown add 2 ats. hot water, juice 
of one lemon, % teaspoon Mapleine, x 
cup cider vinegar, % teaspoon mustard, 
¥ teaspoon paprika, X teaspoon cayenne 
pepper, 5 or 6 cloves, ¥% teaspoon mace. 
Salt to season when nearly done. Cook 
until meat is done. Liquid may be thick- 
ened with flour when meat is removed. 
“‘Mapleine Cookery” has over 200 recipes. 
Sent FREE, on request. In the meantime 
a small 16-recipe folder will be found 
with every bottle of Mapleine. At your 
grocer’s. Crescent Mfg. Co. Dept.41, , 
Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Meat Savor - Flavoring - Syrup Maker 









Beautiful Colored Icing’s — 
with PFRUITINT 






Sg 


different colors for 


MAUMEE COLOR CO. " MAUMEE, OHIO 
Also mfra. of BUTTERGILT, the dry butter color. 




















Topay, on 10,000 streets, the 
cheery ring of the workman’s 
hammer signals the return of 
home building activity. 

Construction costs are down. It 
is cheaper to build or remodel 
now than for years past. Every- 
where families are taking advan- 
tage of this condition. Homes 
that were planned for next year or 
the year after, are going up today. 
New houses appear4n your neigh- 
borhood—‘“‘dream homes” be- 
come realities. The owners—your 
neighbors—are laying out gar- 
dens, planning interior decora- 
tions, seeking advice and counsel 
on all-important problems of home 
building and home beautification. 


Just think how they would enjoy 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


Helping These Friends 
The basic purpose of Better Homes 






BETTER HOMES AND 


’ 


Khese friends 
will welcome 
this timely 
suggestion 
from you 





end Gardens is to be helpful— 
helpful in one of the most vital 
things in life—the development of 
a beautiful home, inside and out. 
These neighbors and friends, new 
or old, will be glad to have you 
tell them about it. 


Thousands Last Year 


As a member of the Better Homes 
andGardens family of readers who 
last year sent us thousands of new 
subscriptions from friends and 
neighbors, you have earned our 
sincere thanks. Your help this 
year will also be deeply appre- 
ciated. 






ew Hiomes Vlean 
New Friends 





Introducing your friends to Better 
Homes and Gardens is a benefit 
to you in many ways. It means 
that their homes will be better 
homes, gardened homes, making 
your community a more attractive 
place to live. And every new sub- 
scription does its part in making 
YOUR magazine still more in- 
teresting—more valuable and 


helpful to you. 


Use Enclosed 
Order Blank 


Right in your own neighborhood 
—among your own friends—are 
families who would thoroughly 
enjoy reading Better Homes and 
Gardens. This very month is, an 
ideal time to tell them about it. 


Use the order blank enclosed in 
this issue, to send in their sub- 
scriptions—and they will be 
grateful to you for years to come. 


Get this NEW Cook Book, too 


Personal satisfaction in doing 
a favor—is the reason so many 
readers recommend Better Homes 
and Gardens to their friends. And 
as a mark of our appreciation of 
this service, we offer you a copy 
of “My Better Homesand Gardens 
Cook Book.” 


No amount of writing, how- 
ever inspired, can possibly con- 
vey to you all the advantages of 
“My Better Homes and Gardens 
Cook Book.” It is loose leaf, 
durable, easy to use. It contains 
nearly one thousand master 
recipes, thoroughly tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen. It provides 
space for another thousand — 


GARDENS : 


your old favorites, or new recipes 
you may clip from Better Homes 
and Gardens and other sources. 
Here indeed is a lifetime cook 
book. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER 


Just send us two 2-year sub- 
scriptions to Better Homes and 
Gardens at $1 each—$2 in all— 
and in return we send you the 
cook book. One subscription 
may be your own renewal, or 
both may be subscriptions for 
friends. Please act promptly as 
this offer is good only until May 
31. An order blank is enclosed 
in the magazine for your con- 
venience. 








DES MOINES, IOWA 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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Clean your floors 
the dustless way 


with the new 


O-Cedar Polish Mop 





This modern lint-proof 
mop picks up dust and dirt 


It leaves a hard, dry finish. 
It dusts waxed floors perfectly. 


Gs) Clean floors properly by dust- 
; Hing daily with an O-Cedar Polish 


eS Mop. In this way you scatter no 
dust but pick it up and remove it. An 
O-Cedar Mop polishes as it cleans. It 
leaves a hard, dry surface. It is equally 
effective on varnish, hardwood, lino- 
leum, tile, cork and wax. 


The O-Cedar Mop is lint-proof, has 
a solid center, a hinged handle, and is 
triangular in shape. The slip-on-pad 
is renewed after washing by adding a 
little O-Cedar Polish. Guaranteed at 
your dealers. 75¢— $1.00 — $1.50. 


O-Cedar Polish for fine 
furniture and all woodwork. 
Cleans as it polishes. Leaves 
a hard, dry surface to which 
dust won't cling. Standard 
for 20 years. Sizes 30¢ and up. 


édar 


MOPS SPRAY 


O-CEepAR CORPORATION, 
4509 S. Western Avenue, Chicago. 


Please send me free, my copy of 
“ The O-Cedar Guide to Househald Cleaning.” 
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Great New Boons 
to Motherhood 


| Continued from page 19 | 


in almost any large city, and a day’s 
supply will be waiting for you at the sta- 
tion. Your local dairy should be able to 
furnish you with names of firms supply- 
ing such service. I heard of a woman va- 
cationing with a small baby in the moun- 
tains of New England who got her pre- 
pared milk daily from a Boston dairy. 

Such extraordinary services as the last 
two are of course expensive, but they do 
insure you pure milk modified in the 
right way. 

The various kinds of canned milk— 
condensed, evaporated, and powdered— 
can also be modified under a physician’s 
directions so as to give all the properties 
of fresh milk. If you use the lactic-acid 
formula, for instance, you can travel 
almost anywhere with acan of condensed 
milk and another of lactic acid. Physicians 
are reporting many successful cases of 
feeding on properly modified canned 


milk. 


Bur modern baby care is going farther 
than the proper modifying of cows’ milk. 
It is working on the milk at the source to 
make it an even better product for its 
young consumers. It was my privilege to 
be present at the dedication of the roto- 
lactor at the Walker-Gordon Experimen- 
tal Farms in New Jersey. There we saw 
50 cows milked at one time by machinery, 
on a moving platform, under super-sani- 
tary conditions designed to make any 
microbe die of a broken heart. 

But I was even more interested in the 
diet fed the cows—a whole table of per- 
haps twelve assorted articles forming the 
daily intake of one cow—carefully planned 
to give the highest possible amount of 
protein and vitamins in the milk. We 
met there some scientists who are at work 
on a plan to increase vitamins B and D 
(in which milk is now deficient) by feed- 
ing the cows a yeast compound! 

Some day, oh my countrywomen, they 
will be giving the carrots and spinach to 
bossy, and you and I shall have only to 
feed the milk. (Let us hope bossy doesn’t 
become food conscious.) 

A Toronto specialist is at work on a 
cereal, too, which will contain all the 
properties needed for growth. 


For mother’s convenience we are now 
given the strained canned vegetable, 
which has the approval of doctors from 
a dietary standpoint and which certainly 
saves work. When baby’s milk, from 
scientifically fed cows and modified in a 
laboratory, can be delivered at the door 
each morning and the strained vegetables 
and fruits can be prepared by opening a 
can—well, mother will have to go in for 
politics, that’ s all. Now who will be the 
first to give us canned broth prepared 
especially for baby? 

By this time we have grown used to 
the idea of-dosing baby with concen- 
trated sunshine, thru special window 
glass, viosterol, and other irradiated food 
products. 

But perhaps you don’t know what has 
been happening to the baby’s wardrobe. 
You may well ask, what wardrobe? For 
the up-to-date baby wears just about one- 
tenth what used to be considered neces- 
sary. He is well dressed for a furnace- 












PLUMP stomach doesn’t necessarily 
mean a puppy is well-nourished and 


healthy. It is a sure sign of worms. Worms 
rob puppies of nourishment. They cause fits. 
All puppies and dogs need worming regu- 
larly. For safe, sure results, use Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules for round and hookworms 
in pups and Sergeant’s Sure-Shot Capsules 
for older dogs. Give 2 here! dog Sergeant’s 
ood, the balanced ration thet contains 
lenty of freshly cooked beef. It builds 
ealth and stamina. 


A Famous Dog Book Free... . 


For complete information on how to care 
for your doe, Golnen and treat his ail- 
ments, feed him proper Bags for your 
free copy of Sergeant’s Boe B . 48 pages 
of information that every 0g 0 owner needs. 
Contains “Symptom Chart” and many pic- 
tures. Get your copy. It may save your 
dog’s life. Jt’s Free. 

Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s rake Write him fully. 


POLK se —* CORP. 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 
Sole Canadian Agents: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 
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heated house in shirt or vegt, diaper, 
and kimona opening dowh the front so 
that he *tan kick and with loose sleeves 
so that you don’t have to make.a contor- 
tidnist out of him to get him dressed. At 
night substitute for the kimona a long 
nightgown with a draw string, to keep 
his feet warm, and there you are. Or 
rather, there he is. The money that used 
to be spent for woolens and embroidery 
can now go in the bank toward a college 
education. For woolens are going out ex- 
cept for outer coverings, being replaced, 
by silk, linen, and cotton, which are 
cheaper and easier to launder. Especially 
nice is a linen vest, warm in winter and 
cool in summer, so woven that the straps 
will not slip off the shoulder and rein- 
forced at the bottom so that safety-pins 
will not immediately pull it full of holes. 
This latter improvement increases the life 
of the garment several times. 


WHEN the youngster starts creeping, 
yut stockings on him—they aren’t needed 
belene-aiedl lay the kimonas away and 
get out creepers. That’s enough indoor 
clothes, with vest and training panties, 
for the next stage. Sleepers come into use 
of course in the second winter. A word 
must be said about the convenient knitted 
training panties with rubber at the top, 
doing way with buttoning and unbutton- 
ing at this stage. 

But all this is only the beginning of the 
revolution in the clothes department. 
Paper diapers, which can be destroyed 
after a wearing, are promised as the next 
great boon to motherhood. So far a satis- 
factory product has not been devised 
that can be sold at a low enough price to 
be practicable. But keep your eyes open. 
The daily baby washing will not always 
be with us. 

New help is offered, too, in some of the 
more difficult training processes. The 
nursery chair, or what have you, has been 
supplanted by a little seat which fits over 
the bathroom stool. Rubber clamps hold it 
firmly, and back and arms and a strap 
in front keep even an active baby from 
falling out. It is comfortable for baby and 
it makes the training problem just about 
half as hard, besides doing away with the 
bother of an extra vessel. 


OuR old friend the highchair, however, 
has fallen into disrepute. It is being rele- 
gated to the stereroom along with that 
quaint relic the cradle with rockers. The 
highchair, so easily knocked or rocked 
over by a vigorous baby, has figured in 
too many accidents. Pediatricians suggest 
that the nursery chair, deprived of its 
traditional function by the toilet seat, be 
used for eating. Or if you have a high- 
chair, why not make it a lowchair by 
sawing off the legs? Then you'll be able to 
dust the front of the house with an easy 
mind while Junior munches his zwieback 
in the kitchen, just as you can make the 
beds during the morning bathroom ses- 
sion, 

These are only the principal changes in 
baby care. I couldn’t begin to tell you all 
the little improvements which are rapidly 
placing baby care among the lighter rec- 
reations. 

Business-minded parents will be glad 
to hear that as a result of all the factors I 
have been describing, the baby business 
was never better. There is a strong upward 
trend, I am told, in stocks. For now, as 
ever, it’s the one investment in which you 
can’t lose, 



































A delightful way to 
Improve the taste of milk 


AND YOUR CHILDREN WILL DRINK MORE OF IT 


WO tablespoonfuls of Karo 

in a glass of milk not only im- 
proves the taste of the milk but 
doubles its energy value. 

That is why doctors who know 
children advise mothers to serve 
plenty of Karo in milk, on cereals, 
on sliced bread. This is especially 
recommended for underweight 
children. 

All children like the delicious 


























Dept. B.-5S, 


flavor of Karo—it appeals to their 
“sweet tooth.” 

And—do you know why Karo 
is so splendid for children? Because 
each ounce of Karo contains 120 
calories—the energy-giving value 
of Karo is nearly twice that of eggs 
and lean beef, weight for weight. 

What is good for children is also 
good for the entire family. 

Make Karo and pancakes a fre- 
quent breakfast habit. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s lead- 
ing baby specialists. Mail coupon below for your copy. 






CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me my copy of ‘“The Food 
of the Infapt and the Growing Child” 
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See Advertising Index, page 123 



























A thousand lives 
depend upon it 
so they build of... . 


METAL! 


HERE no water must enter — 
VV where there can be no compromise 
with protection—builders turn to metal. 


Because of this, the Clark Grave 
Vault, like the modern ship, is made of 
metal. For the cost of a vault that is 
not absolutely impermeable to water is 
money wasted. 

The Clark Grave Vault, made of 
specially processed 12 gauge Armco 
Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 
designed according to the immutable 
natural law of the diving bell, all seams 
welded inside and out, tested under 
5000 pounds of water — defies water 
and time. Guaranteed for 50 years. 

The Clark may also be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 

r Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 

y Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet—‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.” 

THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 16, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo, 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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The Good Points of 
Brick 


the western parts of the United States 
and should receive more attention in the 
East because of its many obvious advan- 
tages. 

All these advances in economic building 
of brick masonry have brought it within 
the range of the most moderately priced 
homes, and it now competes very favor- 
ably in price with all-frame constructions. 
There are many advantages in a frame 
house; much can be said for its good ap- 
pearance. White pine, cypress and red 
cedar, and other woods are materials 
noted for their longevity, strength, and 
economy. But this article is about brick. 


[ Continued from page 4o| 


W HEN architecture, almost overnight, 
marshalled itself into a pageant of pictur- 
esqueness, it put the show on right. Early 
American homes, French farmhouses and 
chateaux, English cottages, and Italian 
villas—all became a part of our everyday 
life. With their appearance, out went the 
mode for carefully split slates, mechani- 
cally true plastering, hardware of pre- 
cision finish, and, to a great extent, out, 
too, went carefully molded and meticu- 
lously burned brick. Up to that time brick 
was generally classified as (1) Face Brick, 
especially manufactured, perfectly true in 
shape, and uniform in color and usually 
very hard. This was used as a decorative, 
finished surface for the outside of the 
wall, very carefully laid and pointed. Then 
there was (2) Common Brick, having a 
natural face, untreated in its burning, and 
often very random as to shape and color; 
these were used for the parts of the wall 
which were permanently hidden. Because 
of its erratic quality, the humble common 
brick was taken up with the roughly 
split shingle, the hand-textured* plaster 
wall, and wrought-iron hardware. Now 
this irregularity in color and distorted 
shape is a matter of some effort on the 
part of the manufacturers to produce, 
and those mistakes in firing that formerly 
produced seconds are carefully cultivated. 
Seconds, of course, are still produced, they 
are generally soft and off color and are 
known as Backup Brick because they are 
used where once were the common. 

Face bricks with an especially molded 
and treated surface are still in tremen- 
dous demand, but more particularly for 
commercial projects. They may be ob- 
tained in practically any color. There are, 
of course, the usual great varieties of red 
and, most prominent after these, various 
shades of tan, from the lightest cream to 
the darkest brown. 


THE popularity of common brick is well 


merited, for it is a beautiful type of build- 


ing material. Its wide appreciation has 
made it possible to build walls, rich in 
color and with much of the charm of old- 
time craftsmanship in texture, at very 
reasonable cost. It makes it possible to 
build any of the more picturesque types 
of dwellings that formerly could only be 
had in expensive constructions. 

The natural color of the common brick 
is red. It will run thru shades from the 
lightest pink to a deep purple that is 
yee j black. It is nevertheless a red 

rick and it is these tremendous varia- 
tions in color that make it, in one way, 
such a desirable building material. 

We know that we can build well, build 
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For Her Sake- 
"RUNNING WATER” 


HE deserves all the comforts 

of kitchen and bathroom water 
—running water for every need 
and emergency. For stock, garden 
or lawn. You can have a never- 
ending supply of water under 
pressure—easily, quickly, for just 
a few cents a day ! Thousands of 
farm, town and resort home-own- 
ers endorse HOOSIER WATER 
SYSTEMS. Made in all types, sizes 
and prices. Supply water from 
any source. Electric, gasoline or 
wind powered. Made by a 65-year- 
old firm; dealers everywhere. 


NEW FREE BOOK! 


Just printed! Brand new book, 
“City Water for Country Homes.” 
Tells all about Water Systems — 
how to choose the one best fitted to 
YOUR needs. Sent to you FREE. 
Write for it today— NOW! 





FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
532 Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 
sak winomat: el 








INSIST ON 
RED CROSS GAUZE 


Softer in texture— 


non-irritating, and sterilized. 
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STAR ROSES 


You must act at once to have roses this year. 
Take no chance — plant field-tested “Star 
Roses”, guaranteed to bloom. Our 1931 “Star 

Guide to Good Roses’’ tells about the best roses 
for America—10 “Star” novelties, 200 “Star” 
favorites—many shown in natural colors.Ask for 
your copy of the"Star Guide” today. It’s FREE. 


CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 264, Pa. 
Rose specialists for 34 years 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 














































































beautifully, and build cheaply with brick. 
If we have decided that a brick house is 
what we want we can adapt its construc- 
tion to fit our pocketbooks and there re- 
mains but the problem of the finished a 
pearance of the wall. The effect of the 
wall is to a great extent the appearance 
of the house. 

Let us assume that we have chosen a 
common brick for the outside walls of 
the new home. The material will be the 
“run of the kiln,” with bricks selected 
from these for the face, while others are 
left for the inside. The tone will be gen- 
erally a rich red, with here spots of bril- 
liant orange and there purple and black 
clinker bricks, while others are a smoky 
maroon. Their shapes run fairly regularly, 
but with none of the precision of a face 
brick and some will be quite distorted. 
Theoretically they are uniform building 
units; actually they are bits of burned 
clay with infinite and charming variety 
in color and form. 


BUT the selection. of individual bricks 
is only one step in the final appearance 
of the wall. After they have been laid in 
the wall they cease to be a collection of 
single units and become an area or sur- 
face. A very important part of that sur- 
face are the joints between the bricks. 
These generally vary, between 4 and %4 
of an inch, but the most popular is 4 an 
inch. The area of the face of a brick is 18 
inches = the mortar ae each ee 
in 4%-inch joints will be about § square B b ht t 
inches; thus with the finished wall over Oo be] ou ou Oo 
one quarter of the area will be mortar. 
pel the —_ ys rag og ag we can % ve 
produce a wall fairly light in key or a HINDS t 

decidedly deep one by the choice of use 00 ba 
joints. A wide light-colored joint flush 
with the surface will produce a light wall, 


(Husbands also appreciate the 
soothing touch of Hinds) 





WE RECOMMEND 
Practical New Books for 
Home and Garden 








Food Purchasing for the Home, by NCE they get in the habit 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta PP epg EWS Vew 
Moore (J. B. Lippincott Company of using it, husbands, too, 
$3): a guide to more intelligent ‘ : GREASELESS CREAM 
buying, including budgets for vari- appreciate the soothing touch of Ends Dry, Sealy Skin 
ous incomes with menus and mar- " : : 
ket orders accompanying them. It Hinds Cream just as much as their Hinds Texture Cream. 
is a book of especial interest to ‘ A greaseless night cream 
women who are interested in get- wives do. Not that they care how chat makes dry, scaly skin 


ting their money’s worth. sstin-eoft, dewy. Hence 


The Personality of a House, by i ; : 
Emily Pose (Funk and Waghalls their hands /s04, but they do care you retire looking lovely 
ompany, $4). The author tells : as if ready to go ou 
von tie a koss en ee how they fee/. Hinds Honey and cacliaaieren ne-ep ted 


with face greasy... unat- 
tractive. 40¢, 65¢. 


house that fits you and reflects 


yeaah dindee Wire: Almond Cream not only softens 

















Sunten Meas (The Bor niles - hands that are roughened and Hinds Cleansing Cream. 

pany, $3): a revised edition of a New liquefying cleansing 

book that has been the last word in reddened by water and soap and cream. 40¢, 65¢. 

matters gastronomical during th , ; ; 

last ipesas Among the valuable cleaners and grime, but also re- on 0 28th Lon pnats 

helps in this book are: food plans : : cate sen raat, 
, for overweight, underweight, and lieves that chalky, dried-out feel- pores. Use this new liquid 

normal men, women, and children. 3 ; pore refiner and cleanser. 

— accompany these plans. ing. Get Hinds Cream from your 65¢. 

Coloring, Finishing, and Painting ‘ 3 New Hinds Products 
Wood, by A. C. Newell (The Man- |f| druggist today. Dept. H-2. a iia 





ual Arts Press, $3.50): a book full 
of technical information that the 
handy man around the house would 


find valuable and a : HINDS abuntla CREAM 


© 1931, Lehn & Fink, Inc. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Only Ic per bottle 
for delicious 


Hires Root Beer 


There is no worry about expense in homes 
where Hires Root Beer is served. It is such 
an econdmical luxury, compared to other 
bottled beverages. 

Delicious and invigorating, always wel- 
come, you can serve it generously to family 
and friends, no matter how modest the 
household budget. 

May we prove both its economy and 
superior flavor—let us send you a free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 
8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 
size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 
1\%c per bottle, compared to what you 
usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients. Absolutely 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 


Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. (14-5] 


Please send me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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The Good Points 
of Brick 
while one with darkened mortar and a 
deeply raked joint will produce a deep- 
colored one. 

After the joints, that which influences a 
wall is the Bond in which it is laid. Except 
for the veneered type, a brick wall is 
properly constructed insofar as it is prop- 
erly bonded. The terms Common Bond, 
English Bond, Flemish Bond, and their 
variations are probably more familiar as 
patterns on the face of a wall. But the 
pattern is the decorative result of struc- 
turally correct building. The two sides of 
a wall must be properly tied or bonded 
together, and this is done by laying Head- 
ers at certain intervals, bricks with their 
length at right angles with the face of the 
wall, exposing the ends. Many varieties 
have been developed to produce certain 
ornamental patterns. 


THE most important thing about the 
appearance of a house is the picture or 
composition resulting from the plan. Fol- 
lowing this is the exterior wall and the re- 
lation of the wall area to the openings— 
the windows and doors. The two must 
form a pleasing design. Then the texture 
and color of the wall is next to be worked 
out. The form of the house should be de- 
termined first and the facing be fitted to 
it. And while selecting the brick facing 
to fit the design we must bear in mind, of 
course, very definitely not only the style of 
the house, but also the manner of the de- 
tail, such as the trim around windows and 
doors, the color and texture of the roof, 
and the design of the cornice. If we do 
not pay particular attention to these 
minor but very important things we are 
likely to lose their value entirely. 

Far and away the best manner of deter- 
mining the type of brickwork for a home 
is by visiting and examining finished jobs. 
Let us say that the first one we approach 
is a Georgian Colonial home with perhaps 
more than usual delicacy of detail. Note 
here that there is not great variation in 
color and shape of the brick, that while 
there is no trace of mechanical monotony, 
the whole wall is restrained and alto- 
gether in keeping with the dignified char- 
acter of the house. Note the use of Quoins, 
or blocks of brick, at the corners and the 
decorative belt courses between the first 
and second floor. A Flemish Bond has 
been used, equal number of headers and 
stretchers. The joints are a little less than 
half an inch, with the pointing slightly 
recessed. The roof is of slate, dark in 
value with varying shades of blue, green, 
and purple. It contrasts with the brick 
wall to the mutual advantage of both; 
neither overpowers the other. 


IN AN English Tudor dwelling the brick 
has been given considerable play. There 
is far more variation, with distorted 
shapes and a wide range of color. A spot 
here and there is worked into a decorative 
pattern but in such a manner as to be in- 
dividual rather than of great importance 
to the house. Variations have been evenly 
spread over the brickwork so that the 
whole is woven into a single decorative 
scheme. The bricks have been laid in an 
English Bond, with about a half-inch 
joint, flush with the face. 

Here is a low, rambling cottage into 
which has been worked and played a spirit 
of friendly picturesqueness. Its walls are 








EASIER JOB 
THIS SUMMER 


Three-in-One Oil does three things at one 
time to make lawn-mowing an easier job. 
It cleans old, gummy oil from the bearings 
and moving parts. It of/s them so they work 
smoothly. And it prevents rust. No plain 
mineral oil can do these things as well, for 
3-in-One is blended from animal, mineral 
and vegetable oils by a special process. 
Handy cans and bottles, at all good stores. 
Sample sent free. 


THREE -IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 315 
170 Varick Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J.- Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 
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THREE-SPRINGS FISHERIES 
6S N. Court St., Frederick, Md. 























extremely rich in color and texture, gen- 
erally deep warm red, with here and there 
glowing spots of purple and lighter ones 
of orange which catch the eye, but not too 
boldly. The pointing in the wide joints is 
flush with the surface, unevenly applied 
with coarse sand and pebbles mixed into 
the mortar. Bricks are haphazardly 
crooked and bent, giving the wall a gently 
waving surface. This liveliness and inter- 
est is possible because of the nature of the 
house, the trim is of a heavy craftsman- 
like manner, the roof is covered with thick 
rustic slates. 


A SMALL villa of Spanish extraction is of 
whitewashed brick. The face of the wall is 
slightly rippling and the joints have been 
raked out so that light catches the top 
edge and the wall sparkles in the sun. But 
notice that there is no forcing of material, 
that altho full of interest when regarded, 
there is a restful and substantial quality 
about it. The white walls contrast very 
effectively with the red tile roof. 

But here is a house, perhaps it is a 
bungalow, that has been put thru nearly 
all the tricks and stunts known to the 
profession. The walls have suffered most 
—laid in extremely uneven courses, with 
the faces of the brick tilting in and out, 
with here a deep set brick and there the 
broken, jagged face of a brick bat pro- 
truding. Whatever worthy details there 
might have been have been lost by this 
unfortunate masonry. The owner prob- 
ably thought he liked it when he first saw 
‘t, In a few years he will be sick and 
tired of it. A heavy coat of plaster over 
this wall will help it a good deal. 

“Skintled brickwork,” that is what the 
wall of this next house 1s called; the name 
seems appropriate. It looks as if the mason 
had stood off and tossed or “skintled” 
the bricks into place. The whole wall is a 
surface of jagged edges, the face of the 
brick being placed at almost any angle 
with the face of the wall. It gives a speck- 
led, mottled surface of meaningless high. 
lights and shadows. It was a sad day for 
domestic architecture when somebody 
dreamed of this type of masonry. 

These forced types of brick masonry 
have their possibilities but not in the 
domestic field. 


RECENT developments in building ma- 
terials, so numerous that it takes an 
expert to be acquainted with them all, 
include a number in the brick field that 
are well worth investigating. There is the 
sand lime brick, a product of many years’ 
standing, but which has recently been 
more vigorously exploited. Terra-cotta 
tile are now made with two faces approxi- 
mating the size and character of face 
brick. Sand concrete blocks are also made 
in this general size and lend themselves 
well to the whitewashed brick-wall treat- 
ment. A strikingly new product is called 
a shingle face brick and, laid up in a wall, 
resembles the character of shingles and 
yet loses none of the character of brick. 

Just a word about the treatment of old 
brick walls. Unless they are of an impos- 
sible color and texture, never paint them. 
In the first place, they do not need it; in 
the second place, you will lose all the 
beautiful poe of age which can be ob- 
tained only by years of weathering. If a 
wall appears shabby and bedraggled, all 
that it needs is new pointing to bring back 
all of its oldtime luster and charm. Think 
twice before you even clean a brick wall, 
tor brick is a material beautified by years 
of service. 















































































IRON FIREMAN 


BRememser how hard it was to keep the house warm before 
we had an Iron Fireman? And how you hated to get up on cold 
mornings and start the furnace? Remember how I had to go 
to the basement dozens of times a day to put on more coal? 
How the house was usually either too hot or too cold...and 
our fuel bills were out of sight? Now Iron Fireman gives us 
automatic heat. We dress in warm, cozy bedrooms and have 
plenty of even heat everywhere, all day. And look at this... 
we're actually saving money on our fuel budget!” 


Buy Iron Fireman now... pay by the month 


Install an Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner in your home now. Monthly payments 
are easy to meet on the Iron Fireman deferred payment plan. Don’t let another heating 
season roll around without the luxury and economy that Iron Fireman gives you with 
coal—the safe, dependable, automatic fuel. Ask an Iron Fireman dealer to examine your 
heating plant and supply estimated savings and costs. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Portland, Oregon. Branches or subsidiaries in Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New York, Milwaukee, Dealers everywhere. 












There is an Iron Fireman size and model 
for every home, large or small, and for all 
types of buildings and industrial plants. 
IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Portland, Oregon. Dept. BH-2 
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IRON FIREMAN d/Aniomatic. COAL BURNER 












See Advertising Index, page 123 
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Do YOU EVER 
LOOK AT 
YOUR 
ROOMS 
AND ASK: 


@ How can I relieve the effect 
of that oppressive low 
ceiling ? 


@ What should I do about 
that ugly entrance hall? 





















@ How should I manage a 
wall broken by three 
doors ? 


@ Just what would make that 
dark dining room cheerful 
and inviting? 


NOW A BEAUTY 
SPECIALIST 
FOR YOUR HOME 
ANSWERS 


The Wallpaper Association's new 
book “‘Improve it with Wallpaper,” 
is a sort of consulting beauty spe- 
cialist for the home. There is scarcely a 
thing you need to know about im- 
proving and beautifying your rooms 
which you will fail to find in its 
pages. How to nullify defects; 
how to make small rooms look 
larger; how to modernize old 
fashioned kitchens and bath- 
rooms; it is all here. This im- 
portant and interesting book 
comes to you with a card which 
entitles you to free, individual 
information on any of your more 
difficult decorating problems. 


IMPROVE IT WITH 
WALLPAPER 
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When Relatives Come 
A-visiting 
[ Continued from page 22| 


There can be no formula for it. There are 
some guests who have the faculty of fit- 
ting themselves with exquisite tact into 
the life of any home where they are stay- 
ing. Most guests, probably, imagine— 
without giving the matter careful thought 
—that they belong in this class, that they 
have established such a status in the 
homes they visit, and that they are fitting 
into the intimate family life of their hosts 
so perfectly that they are no trouble, but 
sometimes they flatter themselves. 


Sucu relationships between guests and 
host are subtle. But it is also true that 
almost any thoughtful and considerate 
guest who really tries to achieve them and 
who sympathetically and _ intelligently 
comprehends what are the realities of the 


{| situation can in a large measure succeed. 


He can make up his mind which kind of a 
visiting relation he is going to be, if any, 
and he can rigorously apply to his own 
conduct as a guest the tests he would be 
quick to use in judging the conduct of 
others. 

One thing he will carefully consider is 
whether his hosts are of the type who 
relish the presence of outsiders and who 
need a guest in the house in order to 
relieve the irritations and tensions that 
develop in the household when there is 
no outsider present. There are many such 
homes, and here the presence of a guest, 
particularly a cheerful and a tactful one 
who isn’t too much trouble and who does 


| not insist on being a_ball-and-chain, 
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may be a godsend. 

Generally speaking, the art of being a 
guest is to avoid being a burden and a 
responsibility. Some guests expect and 
demand special attention and would take 
offense if their hosts were to leave them 
to their own devices like any other mem- 
bers of the household. But there is a 
delicate compliment implied in that kind 
of neglect which it takes a discerning 
guest to comprehend and appreciate. 


4 HAT goes for the ordinary guest goes 
twice for the visiting relative. Many a 
host or hostess has said, ““We think the 
world and all of Cousin Harry, and we 
could enjoy having him here indefinitely 
if only he didn’t expect to go everywhere 
we go and do everything we do, and never 
be left out.” This kind of intensive enter- 
taining hasits place. It may be an hilarious 
lark for everyone concerned for a short 
time, but on a longtime basis it becomes 
intolerable. Some guests like the host to 
exert herself, and expect it, and when a 
guest comes along who would really prefer 
a little quiet and leisure, he is so rare an 
animal that he usually finds it hard to 
convince his incredulous host that that’s 
the way he really is. 

But here again something more than 
good intentions is needed. Some guests 
make nuisances of themselves by leaning 

over backward in their desire not to “im- 
*pose” on their hosts and to be as little 
“trouble” as possible. This type of guest 
is likely to interfere with his hosts’ efforts 
to do something special for his entertain- 
ment, even to the extent of cutting short 
his visit—instead of going on the assump- 
tion that his visit is conferring pleasure 
and that the whole thing is reciprocal. 














Smooth as a China Dish 


Dress up your pantry and cupboards to 
spring-time freshness! Give them clean, 
smooth beauty for little money! Just 
cover your shelves with firm, shining 
sheets of: 


GLAZED 
SHELF AND 
LINING PAPER 


Snow-white or Rainbow Colors, Blue, 
Pink, Yellow, Green, to match any 
color scheme. Excellent lining for 
drawers, trunks, chests, etc. Lies flat. 
Wears well. And think of the many 
uses for long strips of good paper— 
in art, manual training, patterns, etc. 

Ask your favorite dealers for a big 
roll, 100 ft. soc. If they cannot supply 
you, we will, postpaid; and with your 
order we will include a sample of CP, 
“The Wonder Paper” that dusts, cleans 
and polishes all at once, and a Miracle 
Paper Dish Rag Free—money back if 
not pleased. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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ADJUSTO 
PLANT SUPPORTS 
|—, For every plant or shrub in your 


rden. Holds plants up in sun- 
fight. Square, sturdy, pointed 
hardwood stakes— painted in 
green, equipped with strong, 
spring wire loops, adjustable to 
any height. Eliminates tying and 
retying. Usable year after year. 
Inexpensive. Write for descrip- 
tive literature and prices. 
Unadilla Silo Co. 205 Clifton St. 
Unadilla, N. Y. Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 











Let Me Start You in a New 
Rg ee ppg oe) DUSINESS IN 
Your Home 


First Week. work. 
wih rections ORIGINAL oad. 


Method. Bookict FREE. W. MILL 
Drawer 203, Reet Orange, N. 3. 



























In-this class is to be found the guest 
who drops in unexpectedly for fear special 
preparations will ie made for him—not 
realizing that such preparations are nec- 
essary to his hosts’ convenience. Still less 
easy to understand is the thinking of the 
person who, for other than the most im- 
perative reasons, cancels a visit at the 
last moment—apparently on the assump- 
tion that no special preparations have 
been made and that his visit means so 
little to his hosts that they will not be par- 
ticularly disappointed. Even if he should 
assume that his hosts were not really keen 
about having him, still he has keyed them 
up to a point of expectation and prepara- 
tion that makes his sudden decision a dis- 
concerting let-down for them—like tak- 
ing a step in the dark where there is nostep. 


Pernaps nearly every normal family 
person, social being that he is, has had 
this kind of an experience: He has ear- 
nestly and frequently asked certain rela- 
tives to visit him. Their visit would give 
genuine joy, and it ought to be long 
enough so that opportunity might be had 
to take up various threads of thought for 
conversation and reminiscence that can- 
not be picked up in a matter of a few 
hours. The relatives finally come, but 
they announce that they must go right 
back after only a day or two. They fidget 
and act as tho they were afraid they were 
“imposing” upon the host, when, as a 
matter of fact, he is heartily glad to have 
them there, and their early leaving would 
cause him and his family genuine sorrow, 
even consternation. 

It is therefore up to the visitor to be 
sensitive to the atmosphere of the home, 
not in a negative sense, whichameans being 
ready to take offense, but in the positive 
sense. He should respond to the cordial 
desire of the host and stay as long as he 
can, if urged, or if an extended stay is 
taken for granted. And of course in doing 
this he must take into consideration the 
various temperaments and _ individual 
peculiarities of the host and family. Some 
people are naturally silent by habit, others 
are talkative, some are fond of practical 
jokes, some take delight in “ wise cracks,” 
meant only in the best jocular spirit, and 
so on. Tact, in this case, means sensing 
the “atmosphere” of the host’s home, 
without going around daring someone to 
knock a chip off the shoulder. Usually 
blood relatives have no trouble in adjust- 
ing themselves, and there is nothing more 
delightful than to see brothers or sisters 
or parents and children fit into one’s 
psychology. In such cases the host or 
hostess acts as “interpreter” to the “in- 
law” spouse and all is well. 

There are two facts about hospitality 
which a visiting relative needs to remem- 
ber. The first is the power and subtlety of 
the tyranny which a guest is in a position 
































“Can 


* We Stretch our 


Budget around Two 
More Whittall Rugs?” 


@ Margaret asked her brand new husband. 
“7 
e How big a stretch, darling?” “Oh! just enough to really complete the 


furnishing of our home. 


“If you could only see the collection of 
Whittall rugs I saw today! They showed me 
just the one we need for our dining room. It 
was one of the new Whittall lustre rugs. 
Decorators recommend them especially to 
blend with the lighter woods .. . such as our 
maple table and chairs .. . then I want to get 
another one for the hall and the—” 

“Just a minute,” said Harry, assuming a 
good, stern, budget-shrinking look. “You 
can’t have everything right away! Who d’you 
think you married—a millionaire?” 

“Of course not, darling,” answered Margaret 
sweetly...“but you men don’t realize 
there’s an art in selecting just the right rug 
for every room.” 

“Who said we don’t?” said Harry gruffly. 
“Didn’t I help pick out the Whittall rug 
your Mother and Dad gave us for a wedding 
present—and it’s a peach, too!” 

‘Of course it is,” said Margaret enthusias- 
tically .. . “and I want you to help select our 
next Whittall rug, too. If every man took the 
interest in his home that you do . . . we might 
have better looking rugs in this world.” 
(Clever girl.) 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” continued 
Harry, warming to the subject, “but it’s wear 
in a rug that comes first . .. remember what 
that salesman told us about the Whittall 






sidewalk test? How they put an Anglo Persian 
out on the sidewalk and let people tramp over 
it ... for a whole week? That’s the kind of 
selling talk that appeals to me.” 

“Just what I wanted to tell you, dear! The 
Whittall lustre rugs have been given the same 
kind of a sidewalk test ...which proves 
they’re made with the same care as the famous 
Anglo Persians. Their patterns, too, are all 
copied from rare old antique Persian rugs. . . 
just like our Anglo Persian.” 

“Umm” (this from Harry), “just what colors 
did they have in these lustre rugs, anyway? 
Of course... it doesn’t make any difference 
to me... still the room has got to look right, 
I suppose.” 

“They had all sorts of colors,” answered 
Margaret, “and I saw a Whittall rug that 
was just right for the hall, too. But Harry... 
you’re forgetting! You promised me you’d go 
over our budget and see—”’ 

“Tf we could have some more Whittall rugs? 
Well...don’t know ...I’ll think it over. 
But say...did they have anything espe- 
cially nice in a rich, deep red rug .. . that’s 
always been my favorite color . . . might have 
something like that in the hall ... and then 
in the dining room .. .” 

“T needn’t worry about the budget, I guess,” 
cooed Margaret, “it’s stretched!” 





@ WHITTALL lustre rugs... Anglo Assyrian or Anglo Ramadan . . . recommended as a perfect 
setting for Margaret's maple furniture . . . are of the same high quality as the famous Anglo Persians. 


Like all Whittall rugs, they are easy on any budget . . . but better still . . . their wide variety assures 


you of the correct rug for 


any decorative scheme. 


Note: This is the second story of a series about 
Margaret . .. her new home .. . and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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Flowers 
seem to smile... 
when they’re fed 


this clean, - 


balanced food 


i healthy, well-fed children, the 
plants in your garden will radiate 
happiness if you let them feast on this 

riche pleasant-to-use food— BloomAid. 
As they absorb the phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash and ammonia they need, your flowers 
will grow and flourish; they will fairly 
glow with health. BloomAid is com- 
pounded of clean chemicals—it is free 
from weed-seeds, disease germs and pests. 
There is nothing messy about it; it is a 
dry, granulated powder, packed in cans 
and bags of various sizes; it is conven- 
ient and economical to use. 


Bloom /\id 


BloomAid has all the food elements required to 
make plants grow and bloom. It comes packed 
in handy 1-lb. and 5-lb. cans, and in 10, 25, 50 
and 1o0o-lb. bags. If your seedsman does not 
have BloomAid on hand, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. An interesting and 
informative klet, i a to Grow a Success- 
ful Garden,” can be 

for the asking. Just fi pene 
the coupon and mail it to us. [7 







—>» coupon <—— ie 


Lawn & Garden Dept., 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
P.O. Box 1136, 
Richmond, Va. 
Please send me booklet, 
“How to Grow a Success- 


ful Garden.” 3 
Where can I buy BloomAid? 


Name 





Address 





Gity State 


V-C Fairway, prepared by this same company, is the 
ideal grass food—for lawns, golf courses, parks. 
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When Relatives Come 
A-visitin 2 


to exercise over a host to whom he is 
related by ties of blood. Such a guest has 
on his side a still powerful tradition of 
family hospitality, and the host can’t 
rebel against it without putting himself 
in a false position. 

The second fact is that hospitality in 
modern life, and in this industrial age, is 
different from what it was in the age from 
which we are now emerging, that it is a 
valid and a noble thing, but that it must 
be adapted to the times. 

Families used to be very close-knit 
units whose members clung together for 
Ae rotection and for economic security. 

his gave them much in common because 
they had identical interests and stood 
shoulder to shoulder, so to speak, against 
a common foe. Individuals usually are no 
longer identified with their families in this 
sense. Every rule has its exception, how- 
ever. 


Aaain, people used to live in compara- 


| tive isolation and monotony. Roads were 





bad, travel was slow, cities and towns | 


were isolated, amusements and distrac- 
tions were few, and life was a daily round 
of restricted toil. When a visiting relative 
showed up in those days, therefore, he 
was at once a break in the monotony and 
a link with the outside world. He was 
needed. 

But today the last thing most families 
need is the presence of influences that will 
still further lessen their intimate life 


| within the home. And so hospitality, ex- 





tended beyond a certain healthful point, 
becomes a destructive thing. 

Once a visiting relative or any other 
guest clearly recognizes and accepts the 
difference between the past and present, 
he has gone a long way toward learning 
what are the responsibilities that rest on 
him when he visits. He will not delude 
himself with the old, once valid, notion 
that mere ties of blood and family affec- 
tion more than repay his hosts for the in- 
convenience and expense his presence may 
impose upon them. He will do ail in his 
power to make his presence a compensa- 
tion for whatever trouble it may cause, 
he will be quick and keen to perceive 
when he is no longer able to maintain that 








balance, and he will undertake no visits | 


in which it cannot be achieved. 


He WILL watch carefully to see that he 





fits the host’s plans. He will achieve suc- 
cess in the endeavor to respect the host’s 
unspoken wishes. He will take particular 
pains to please the “in-laws.” He will dis- 
cover that proper balance between for- 
mality and informality which varies with 
every family. He will be silent with the 
silent or talkative with the talkative, as 
the case may require. He will invite a 
delightful neglect when that neglect seems 
appropriate and tactfully made available. 
He will seem to enter into the family life 
to whatever degree is desired, without in 
any case offering officious advice or try- 
ing to influence family plans or decisions. 
It will be a part of his creed as a guest to 
realize that when a guest ceases to give 
more pleasure than he does discomfort 
and to hold up his end and then some, it 
is time to go. Thus will his coming be per- 
ennially welcome and his going a cause 
for genuine regret. 
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This Charming Carr Craft 
PEWTER VASE 
---a perfect gift 


BRIDES —in fact, anyone —will be in 

raptures over this exquisitely beautiful 
pewter vase. A gift that looks so lavish— 
for only $3.50. The design is delightfully 
modern. The finish softer and more lustrous 
than silver. The workmanship exacting. If 
your favorite shop does not carry Carr Craft 
Pewter, order directly from us. Simply clip 
check or money order to this advertisement 
with name and address. Send today. 


M. W. Carr & Company 


Dept. B-5 West Somerville, Maes. 


* CarrCraft * 


GIFTS OF CHARACTER IN METAL 
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Make your fy the env 
ends with yo pe Sturdy 
Glads. — & garden cut flowers— 
very easy to Our special “get 

ers will make you an 
Salad fan.” Bulbs guar- 
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This collection aaa at wor 40 fine 
varieties, in many one Red, Yellow, 
Pink, Blue, Orange, Smoke, White, all fine 
ones but not labeled as te name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PRE — ee com- 
plete instructions for 
winners. I believe this to te the — 
“glad"’ collection offered anywhere. 
Send for beautiful color catalog **that 
is digferent,”” listing over 300 of the 
world’s best'varteties. 
CHAMPLAIN viEW GARDENS 


ELMER E. 
Box C-3, 


<\M£GREGORS 
<ramous ROSES 








: cerise: Red 
crimson: Alle ise $1 $1 505 All 6 
$3.92; All 6, 3 yr. (by exp.), 
M COLLECTION — Montmort, vio- 
i eee I 
Beauty, cerise; ae Lewanen, ot nk; Radio 
crimson. All 6 for $1.4 


stno ron oue mew cataLoa Flow, Posen, Sood and 
Hime by LG and Garden Plants, 


McGregor Bros. Co. Springfield, Ohio 
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A Home to Begin With 
—and how to get it 
[ Continued from page 1¢ | 


comfortable. It is a nice problem to 
figure out how inexpensively such a home 
can be built, and just ‘how we can pare 
our requirements to the lowest point and 
still get the most for evéry dollar we 
spend. 


WHATEVER else we do we should build 
well. This: gives us three advantages. 
First, it reduces the upkeep on our house 
to a low point; second, it makes the house 
less expensively heated; third, it enables 
us to get Our money out a few years later 
if we so desire. The first of these three 
houses which we show in this issue, as well 
as the next two (to appear in coming 
issues) has been reduced to almost a 
minimum for two people. Most of the 
space has naturally been given to a living- 
room, bright, sunny, and cheerful, with 
its large expanse of windows in the sum- 
mer and the glow of the fireplace in 
winter. Opening from it is a dining alcove, 
ample for a party of six, but by stretching 
the table into the living-room it can be 
used for a larger party. From this opens a 
kitchen, which is a model of compactness 
and convenience. There is a bedroom and 
bathroom. Every room except the bath- 
room has two or more exposures and can 
be made bright and attractive and have 
all the qualities that a home of any size 
can have. 

You will notice from the plan that there 
is no basement. This represents a rather 
large saving. By proper construction it 
can be so arranged that the floors will be 
warm and the house properly heated. 


WE CAN see from the airplane-view 
perspective how well this small house fits 
on a 50-foot lot, and how garden and 
lawn and garage can be arranged to make 
it attractive, homelike, and pleasant. The 
exterior, as it is shown, is of stucco or 
plaster, but it might be as easily built 
with an exterior of siding or shingles or, 
at slightly greater expense, of brick or 
brick veneer. The roof may be of wood 
shingles, composition shingles, or of the 
less expensive asphalt shingles. If taste 
were used in the selection of materials 
and building the house, it could be an ex- 
tremely attractive home in front of which 
passers-by would stop and admire, and 
in which the owners can always take pride. 

In the next issue a slightly larger house 
will be shown with the same number of 
rooms on the first floor but with a stair- 
way and the possibility of future rooms 
on the second floor, as well as an addi- 
tional bathroom, and also arrangements 
made for a basement with a furnace 
placed there. In this issue will also be dis- 
cussed the problem of the selection and 
purchase of the lot, since we have already 
decided, in general, how we are to finance 
our house. In the July issue a similar but 
still larger plan will be shown, with base- 
ment and second story, and accompany- 
ing it we shall outline the actual planning 
and building of the house. 


[ Editor’s Note: We shall be glad to send 
you additional details on how you can 
hnance your home. Address The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
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ONE fitted with the OTHER with 


ordinary qlass... LUSTRAGLASS... 
y 


The most amazing fact about Lustraglass is that, despite its 
remarkable qualities, it costs no more than any good window glass. Lustraglass 
transmits a substantial amount of the shorter ultra-violet rays of sunlight at 313 
mu., yet you can have it in every window at no extra cost. Lustraglass is the 
whitest of all glass made for windows and transmits more daylight! Specify 
“Lustraglass” by name ... it has no “equal.” Lustraglass can be purchased from 
reliable dealers anywhere. Send for Booklet A-430 giving table of ultra-violet 


ray transmission of Lustraglass at various wave lengths. 











lusteAsuas 
lusTRAGLASS ne 
FLAT-DRAW N Samm | oo 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 








dens, Des Moines.] 


Wood Street and Fifth Avenue ¢ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
See Advertising Index, page 123 
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Don’t let your 
garden keep you 


on your knees 


Grubbing . . . hoeing . . . sweating. 
Don’t let drudgery of weeding break your 
back, Do your summer's gardening . . . in 





one operation ... this easy, modern way. 
Bring up your garden under Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper... the miraculous paper that 
banishes weeds ... holds the moisture in 
your soil... stimulates plant growth... 
brings in bigger, better fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, days and weeks ahead of their 
place on the calendar. 

Truck farmers, florists, nurserymen are 
using Gator-Hide Mulch Paper literally by 
the mile. Government authorities, state 
agricultural stations and scientists use and 
recommend mulch paper. 

Now Gator-Hide Mulch paper comes to 
you...ina handy garden package for $1. 
And when you plant through Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper you do the whole summer’s 
job right at the start. You lay it...and 
it’s easy to lay ... punch holes through it 
. ++ put in your seed or transplant your 
seedlings ... wash your hands... and 
watch your garden grow . .. labor free. 

That’s modern gardening. Try it... 

this season ... in your own backyard. Cut 
out the drudgery of weeding ... get 
bigger, better, earlier fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. Send the coupon today. Spring 
is bere! 
Truck farmers, florists, nurserymen. 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper gives you bigger, 
better, earlier crops that bring top-notch 
market prices ... reduces labor costs. For 
your use, we suggest the standard rolls. 
Your dealer has them. Ask him about the 
new machines for laying Gator-Hide. 


Join the 
GATOR-HIDE GARDEN CLUB 


for $1 oo 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. N * 220 East 42nd Street, New York 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a garden package of 
Gator-HideMulch Paper, with instructions for using. 


Name. 














Street City. 
County. State 





Licensed for use East of Colorado and Saskatchewan 
under patents of Charles F. Eckart. Orders can be 
accepted only from this territory. 
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How to Tame 
the Wildflewers 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


borders and beds of them all around 
the place, so appealing do we find its 
quaint blooms when they start coming 
out in February and March. But of course 
this plant demands a place which is very 
damp thru the entire summer. 


Here is a short list of wild plants which 
can be transplanted. It does not include 
all that I have tried nor all that the pro- 
fessionals’ catalogs offer, but it will suffice 
for a start: Wood Anemone, Hepatica, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, Wild Geranium, the 
Trilliums, marshmarigold, columbine, 
squirrelcorn, Dutchmans-breeches, ad- 
ders-tongue, sarsaparilla, False and True 
Solomonseal, many violets, milkwort, 
springbeauty (Claytonia), Wild Flag. Wild 
Flag does not bloom until May and June, 
but its leaves are in sight much earlier, 
and if you have a brook margin or any 
other spot likely to be damp all thru the 
summer, it is a hardy sojourner. 

To exile these unprotesting flowers from 
their native soil does not require that you 
delve into books for directions nor possess 
any special knack at gardening; they are 
naturalists’, not gardeners’, flowers. If 
you observe Nature’s rules—reproduce as 
nearly as possible the conditions under 
which you find them growing—your luck 
with them will suffice you. Note the de- 
tails of shadiness, dampness, soil richness, 
and depth of rootage, and then look over- 
head to imagine what the spots look like 
in summer. Copy these features and let 
Nature take its course. 


THE chief difficulty encountered will 
probably have to do with soil. Wood soil 
cannot be manufactured to order, so the 
easiest thing to do is to bring back in 
baskets from the rich places the soil for 
your own nooks. A certain number of 
wild shrubs and plants demand sour soil 
conditions. Rhododendron, mountain- 
laurel, and hawkweed, for instance, will 
not grow for you except in what gardeners 
call poor soil—a soggy, heavy ground lack- 
ing in lime and showing an acid reaction 
to litmus papers. Such soil must be repro- 
duced around your home. Nurserymen sell 
aluminum sulphate and tannic acid espe- 
cially designed to render any ground acid. 

If you are interested in ferneries a most 
fascinating pursuit is to purchase the many 
varieties of ferns native to your locality. 
These flowerless plants, almost without 
exception, need plenty of moisture to 
thrive, and few of them will live in ex- 
posed sunny places. Perhaps you will be 
surprised at the extent of the underground 
root-mass which a fern has below it. 
Springing year after year from a semi- 
woody and spongy rootage, it grows for 
many a season in the same spot. They 
should be moved with plenty of roots, and 
when replanting them make a deep and 
wide hole well reinforced with leafmold. 
The first season or two artificial watering 
during dry spells will get them properly 
established. 

Few plant fanciers become familiar with 
the intimacies of fern-life. Ferns are seem- 
ingly less dramatic in their life history 
because they do not reproduce by means 
of flowers but belong to a vegetable order 
older than seed bearers and give birth to 








These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
rden, and rob your flowers of their 
eauty. Be prepared to kill th 










upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 

Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 

The garden package of “Black Leaf 

40”, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 

effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 

Tobacco Oy Pradone & Chemical 
Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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12 ctaoiowws FREE 
12 PURPLE GLORIES 


“KING OF GLADIOLUS” 


(Real Purple Maroon) 
free witheach and every order 
100 blooming size bulbs $1.50 
50 primulus hybrids . 1.50 
50 Rainbow Mixture . 1.50 

25 Ruffied Gladiolus 

Beautiful . . . . 2.00 

Add 16¢ for Parcel Post. 


BULB 
FARM 





MARTI 


NEW HOLLAND, PA. 














New toggle device insures grea ease in 


test getting 
full power clear to the very point of shears. No r 


shears like them. Automatic tension holds bi 
together. ORDER A PAIR TODAY. 


HINSDALE MFG. CO. chickoor'itithsis 


bY elite Reta ds do ine Moders Way 
Book of Power Wve 2 
Lawn sey dire Ea, 












Just guide Red 


‘Cutting Costs = 
of Cutting mii: 
Grass ~ 


estates, parks, 
} schools, cemeteries 
) and institutions. 


Bd | Catalo, ives the 
RY cr) facts. Bend for it. 









R on your garden 
hose distributes ANY fertilizer while 
you sprinkle. Many other uses. At your 

dealers or sent prepaid, $1.50. Guaranteed. 
§ A-B-C Mfg. Co., 222 So. 4th St., Quincy, Il. 
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new plants by means of “spores.” They 
do not ap al so strikingly to the casual 
botanist, but once you Sadsind initiated 
into their odd variations and learn to 
identify a score or more by sight, they add 
greatly to one’s quiet enjoyment of the 
woods. The earlier in the spring they are 
brought in, the better will ‘te the chances 
of their withstanding the change of loca- 
tion. 


THE question of the best time of year 
for transplanting wild roots is not at all a 
vexatious one. The rule is: spring-flower- 
ing plants, early in spring; late - flower- 
ing ones, early in autumn. With —e 
plants it does not seem to matter muc 
when you remove them, providing you are 
able to water them plentifully for several 
weeks afterward. However, a season when 
the roots have begun to send out new tips 
and fresh branchings is naturally not a 
good time to break and bruise the infi- 
nitely tender roots and tips by wrenching 
them from their soil connections. Of 
course, if you are able to get out most of 
the underground ramifications intact, 
even this consideration does not preclude 
the continuance of their anid Most 
wild shrubs and trees have two periods of 
root growth—May and early autumn. 
Many a sturdy sapling, so attractive in 
summer as to be irresistible to those who 
go into the woods at almost no other time, 
is doomed to death if taken up then. So 
often one notices them being hopefully 
brought home in the family automobile 
at the close of the summer vacation or at 
the end of a week-end jaunt, usually pulled 
up only by main strength and allo lowed 
to endure the sunshine on the return trip! 
Such gambling on Nature’s sleight-of- 
hand is a waste of time and closely borders 
on vandalism. 

To return to wildflowers again: A little 
later in the year than suggested for the 
list given, try your hand on Bouncing-bet, 
turtlehead, and black-eyed-susan. They 
are especially showy and hardy. So are 
the later-blooming Jerusalem Artichoke 
and perennial sunflowers. Meadowrue is 
likable, too—a dainty, tall plant, more 
admired for its foliage than for its flowers. 
Butterflyweed is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful of wildflowers and one of 
the most difficult to transplant. After 
many experiments with this sister of the 
milkweed family, I have concluded that 
there is only one safe way to get them 
from the meadows. Jot down carefully the 
exact location of its flaming orange bloom 
—if you don’t, you are sure to forget it— 
and, having tied a strip of cloth loosely 
around the stalks, go with your spade in 
early fall and pom 4 lly dig up the roots. 
No use to dig it up during flowering time; 
at least, I have never succeeded with it 
thus, and before its flowers appear you 
can never find a plant. That vegetable 
skyscraper, Joe-pye-weed, whose big ma- 
genta heads blossom in August, can be 




















Your lawn, your flower garden, your valuable shrubs 
and trees are the result of years, perhaps, of pains- 
taking care, and no little outlay of money. It is an 
investment worth protecting. For a fraction of the 
amount you have invested, you can have the posi- 
tive protection of a Pittsburgh Lawn Fence. 

Made in a wide range of styles and heights, to 
suit any need, Pittsburgh Lawn Fence offers an 
attractive addition to the home landscape. Made 
of rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel, heavily zinc 
coated as an additional protection againt rust, 
Pittsburgh Lawn Fence will long retain its neat 
appearance. The wires used in “‘Pittsburgh”’ Lawn 
Fence are of uniform heavy gauge and are guaran- 
teed to last at least 75% longer than twisted 


strands of lighter-gauge wires. 








Pittsburgh [awn Fence 





FRAMING THE 
HOME ‘LANDSCAPE 








Every home owner should have a copy of 
“Framing the Home Landscape”’ con- 
ps ye ny pr ig planting the yard 

and garden. It also shows views of the 
same homes before and after planting. A 
copy will be mailed to you on receipt of 
10 cents. Address: 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
752 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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AY by day constant traffic, the ravages 
of time, and household casualties leave 
destructive scars, marks, and Stains upon 
your floors . . . steadily, traffic on the high- 


ways of the home takes its toll. q 

Protect your floors from costly depreciation with 
FLOOROLA, the remarkable floor maintenance 
machine. Through the FLOOROLA method, floors 
in thousands of homes have found new youth and 
beauty once again. 


Banish Obsolete Floor Waxing Methods 

Gone are the days when wax had to be smeared on 
floors by hand, with mops, or other messy gadgets. Now 
it is no longer necessary to handle wax or apply it, for 
FLOOROLA does all this objectionable work auto- 
matically, Sealed containers filled with FLOOROLA- 
WAX are placed unopened inside distributing brushes 

. mechanically the wax is applied to these brushes 
to be instantly rubbed vigorously into thousands of 
tiny pores. This amazing automatic action cleans as 
it waxes, imparting a deep, penetrating, non-slippery, 
hard, brilliant, crystal-clear finish. 

The FLOOROLA method reveals and per- 
manently maintains the natural beauty of 
your floors . . . eliminating forever the an- 
noying features of old-style, non-pene- 
trating, slippery, sticky, surface waxing. 

Increase the Value of Your Home 
Delay makes inevitabic the expense and 
great inconvenience of refinishing floors. 
An investment in this economical 
method of floor maintenance pays 
large dividends. Keep your floors 
dirt-free and permanently attractive 
at slight cost ... with little effort. 


“The Secret of Beautiful Floors” 
tells you how FLOOROLA protects 
your floors from destructive 
traffic ... the coupon below 
brings this booklet and the 
name of your nearby dealer. 


THE FLOOROLA CORP. 


York, Pennsylvania 




















No other machine 
has this vital, ex- 
clusive, superior 
method of wax 
distribution that 


automatically 


CLEANS 
as it 


WAXES 


Dealers: There are a few terri- 
tories still available in which 
The Floorola Corporation has 
no representation. Write or 
wire at once for particulars. 








Dept. BHG 5-31, York, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I want to learn more about this revolu- 
tionary new FLOOROLA process—send me your in- 
teresting booklet, ““The Secret of Beautiful Floors.” 
Name_— = Pek os 8 
Address - ; RE Ee a i 
OE iii 
Send name of nearest dealer, 








) WITHIN THE REACH + EVERY HOME OWNER 
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How to Tame 
the Wildflowers 


developed in healthy clumps almost any- 
where the ground is damp. It is a splendid 
show if strategically placed as a back- 
ground, and the cut heads make a lasting 
indoor bouquet as well. Lusty groups of 
the many fall purple Asters, and even of 
goldenrod, are not to be despised, provid- 
ing you prevent them from going to seed 
or spreading by means of underground 
stems. 


Ir YOU have either a little brook on your 
land or an artificial pool, your scope of 
wildflower taming is widely enlarged. 
There are scores of brook-lurking plants 
ready at hand. I have listed marshmari- 
gold—it is one of the earliest. I shall not 
even attempt to list a water group. 

Jewelweed is a lush beauty, sure to at- 
tract all the hummingbirds in the vicinity. 
The giant vigor of Water Parsnip appeals 
to some; the Dentarias and the cardinal- 
flower, to everyone. Ironweed is striking, 
both in flowering time and after. Closed 
Gentian and its much rarer cousin Fringed 
Gentian need no recommendation. Lo- 
belia is “true blue” wherever you can get 
it started; beebalm, a lordly red. Our 
blueflag grows much better by a stream 
than in a less wet locality. 

On rocky ledges not too exposed to sum- 
mer sunshine the exquisite Virginia Saxi- 
frage will greet April’s warmth as eagerly 
as you yourself will. And once you get a 
few of the exceedingly deep-delving roots 
of wild lupine to take hold in a sandy, in- 


| fertile patch of land, no matter how sun- 
_ ny, it will go on forever. Next to butter- 


flyweed it is perhaps the most delightful 
of natives. Like the former, it is hard to 
establish if moved when it is most con- 
spicuous, and I recommend a somewhat 
similar plan except that early spring is 
probably a better time than autumn. 


AFTER a few seasons of effort with some 
of the wildflowers mentioned, you will go 
on and on enlarging your experiences. 
Such prizes as Turkscap and Tiger Lilies, 
the lovely blackberrylily (which has mi- 
grated to us from the Orient via the gar- 
den), woodbetony, painted-cup, and 
scores of others will be worth a place in the 
garden. Maybe you will succeed with some 
of the orchids, if your soil is right. The 
dainty mitreworts will make themselves at 
home. Before you realize it you will find 
yourself an accomplished botanist, not to 
mention a skilled gardener. First of all, 
however, you have to divest the adjective 
“common” from its implications of worth- 
lessness and, like the animal-tamer, learn 
to look every flower straight in the eye. 
Then you will not unconsciously say, “It’s 
pretty, but is it rare?” You will raise no 
question at all, merely enjoy it because of 
its innate charm. 











Joseph H. Dodson 


America’s foremost 
bird —— for 50 
yom, has written an 
nteresting book 

beautifully illustrated 
with 55 actual photo- . 
gal Bird Friends and How to 
in Them.” Tells you how to have birds 
mises 4 year round—explains 







*% W~Ye 
One on. , 
thousands of Flicker House 
mosquitoes a day. 


Birds Bring Cheer 


A medley of bird songs will add to the at- 
tractiveness of any home. 
Naturally, birds go where 
are most welcome— 
have good places to nest 
pieats, of fresh water « 
in sheltered stations 








= Anne 
artin House 
for use in times of stress. Send 100 for the book. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 


2 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 
















It is no longer necessary to use dan- 

gerous A too, 

tect your garden safely and better with 

KALO NON-ARSENICAL 

INSECTICIDES 

Use Kalite, ready mixed . 

Kaloil, non-poisonous spray, for 
Both . Ae 












, INDESTRUCTO METAL 
Plant ana Tree Labels 


Know your plants. Label them with 
INDESTRUCTO Metal Labels. Will 
last for years, and always be legible. 
Easily marked with stylus we supply. 
Styles for trees, shrubs and plants. 
Send 10c for assorted samples. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 




















‘Never before were these beau- 
ts offered 


tiful Sowertas plan 
to the public at such low 
prices. Request price list 84. 


CALIFORNIA AQUATIC GROWERS 
$20 Guaranty Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 












SALBACH’S 
GLADIOLUS — DAHLIAS 


Have been grown with success in almost every state 
nion. A trial will convince you of their 
superior oa. Iilustrated Catalogue offering a 
wonderful list sent free on request. 
CARL SALBACH 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Irises 
659 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, California 


FLOWER PLANT SALE Wz Jar sse'World's bes 


Rock Plants, Petunias, Oriental Poppies, Salvias, 
Phlox, Pansies, Delphinium, Etc. at 30 strong plants 
Delivered for $1. 800 varieties, List free. 

EK. F. WEAVER NURSERIES, Greenhouses, Wichita, Kana 
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A Straightforward 


House [Continued from page 33] 


to the trim, forms an attractive feature, 
and with large windows on three sides the 
room is well lighted. A glazed door gives 
access to the large porch, which offers ex- 
tensive views of the country. The living- 
room walls are papered similar to the hall, 
and the floors are of oak planks, varying 
in width from 4 to 10 inches. At one end 
of the room, open shelves have been built 
in. These hold books in rich bindings 
that lend a note of cheerful color to, the 
room; 

In the dining-room the doors and trim 
are finished in the same tone of enamel as 
the living-room. The walls are papered ina 
copy of Colonial wallpaper. The large bay 
window admits generous light and affords 
an unobstructed view of the countryside. 


DepartTING from early traditions, we 
analyze the most modern and systemati- 
cally arranged kitchen. Located beneath 
a pair of windows is the large sink with 
large cupboards handy at one side. The 
range is on the rear wall, while the refrig- 
erator is built in the side wall with a 
storage cupboard above it. A doorway 
leads to the basement stairway and grade 
entrance, another to the side porch and 
garage, and still another leads thru a 
closet to the hall—a convenience many 
times desired when one wants to go up- 
stairs without passing thru the dining- 
room. The kitchen walls and ceiling are 
enameled a cool lettuce-green, the trim 
slightly darker. The floor is of a block- 
pattern linoleum, and with the small-pat- 
terned print curtains of a gay color, the 
room is bright and cheerful, as every 
kitchen should be. 

On the second floor we find four gener- 
ous size bedrooms, each having at least 
two large windows assuring good light and 
cross-ventilation. Each = has a large 
closet. Two bathrooms assure extreme 
convenience. The main bathroom is ac- 
cessible from the hall as well as from the 
large bedroom, while the small one is in 
connection with the front bedroom. The 
advantage of the attached garage is again 
emphasized by the large bedroom, closet, 
and storage space gained above it. Two 
linen closets are located in the hall, while 
a door opens on a small dust porch. 

The wood trim on this floor is painted 
a flat ivory over which is an amber glaze. 
The walls are decorated with wallpaper 
of especially quaint design, and all the 
wallpapers have been glazed, making 
them moisture-proof. The bathrooms of 
course have tile floors and walls. Gay cur- 
tains at the windows enliven the rooms 
even more. The most modern fixtures are 
used thruout. 


One of the reasons this house has 
such a homelike and comfortable atmos- 
phere both inside and out is that the ceil- 
ing heights are considerably lower than 
the average. Many people have remarked, 
on entering the rooms, that the lower ceil- 
ings have an appeal they cannot describe. 
In many of the early examples of Ameri- 
can homes the ceiling heights were ex- 
tremely low. The ceiling heights in this 
house are 7 feet 9 inches on the first floor 
and 7 feet 3 inches on the second floor. 

e basement:contains the usual fruit 
and storage rooms, laundry room, and a 
forced warm-air heating plant. 





























And she serubbed her shades with 


SOAP, WATER, AND 


HEY were soiled, you see. So she just 

laid them out, one at a time, on the 
kitchen table — and scrubbed them with 
hot water, soap, and a brush. It was as 
simple as that. 

They were du Pont Tontine Shades. And 
Tontine Shades are washable. In fact, they'll 
stand hard scrubbing. 

Window shades should be scrubbed. 
Dusting won't keep them clean, Neither 
will a damp cloth. They need a real scrub- 
bing with soap and water. That’s why you 
should have Tontine Shades at your win- 
dows. After each washing they come out 
as fresh and clean as when new. 

Tontine Shades are 
washable because 


GU POND they’re impregnated 


wes. 4 


ONTINE 





A BRUSH 


with the same basic material that goes into 
the well-known Duco finish on your car. It 
makes them extra-durable, too. They won't 
fray, or crack, or pinhole. Rain doesn’t spot 
them. Sunlight doesn’t fade them. They last 
for years and years, and always look weil. 

At the store you will find Tontine Shades 
in tints to blend with any color scheme. 
Plain tones, Printed patterns. Corded ef- 
fects. When you buy them, have them 
mounted on Tontine Guaranteed Rollers. 

Would you like to have a copy of a 
booklet on smart ways to decorate win- 
dows? Then just fill in the 
coupon, enclose 10c in stamps, 
and mail it—and the booklet 
will be sent right off to you. 


(PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN) 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


For nine years this 
du Pont Tontine Shade 

in the window ofa 
New York building. 
Then one half of it was 
scrubbed—and came 
out clean as when new 


cr 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
100 Du Pont Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c in stamps. Please send 
me a copy of “Artistic Window Treat- 




















Consult the Classified Business Directory of your telephone book for the authorized TONTINE dealer in your city, 
selected for his reliability. 


See Advertising Index, page 123 









RUNNING 
* WATER 


FREE BOOK explains 
how you can have 
guaranteed, depend- 
able water service 
for a few cents a day! 





Are you doing without running 
water because you think that 
it is expensive for those who 
live beyond the water mains? 
Then mail the coupon for the 
free book that explains how you can have 
dependable running water in kitchen, 
bathroom, laundry and garage at Jess than 
city water cost! 


Get the facts about 
F-M Home Water Sys- 
tems. Learn how one of 
these compact, modern, 
electric or engine-driven 
systems connected to a 
deep or shallow well will 
bring running water—all 
you can use of it—for 
only a few cents a day. 

Built in types and 
capacities to suit every 
need. Fully guaranteed 
by Fairbanks-Morse, a 
mame you know. Low 
prices made possible by 
volume production 
Liberal payment plan. 
Mail the coupon! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-5 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send your FREE Home Water Ser- 
vice Book and Special Circular giv- 
ing full details about the New F-M 
Home Electric Water System. 





LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 






MAIL 
COUPON 
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My source of water supply is: 
D Lake 0 Spring 0 Stream 
0) Deep Well 0 Shallow Well ( Cistern 
Have you electricity? DO Yes 0 No 
Oe Se oe a a ES 





Grand New Roses . 
President yw 


andlalisman ‘& 
i aad 


Regular Price, $1.50 each 


President Hoover, corgeous new multi-color rose, winner 
of four Gold Medals. A real masterpiece with entirely new 


color combination. 
Talisman, any of: pular new rose, awarded many 
Gold Medals. Strong, d-grown plants. 
BRIARCLIFF, rose-pink; DOUBLE WHITE KILLARNEY, 
ne white; SOUV. de CLAUDIUS PERNET, yellow; 
TEMPLAR, deep red. These four Roses sell regularly for 
$l each. Our pris including your choice of President Hoover 
or Talisman FREE, $1.95. 
The four Roses named above and the fo lowing fos four, eight 
. together with Pres. Hoover and Talisman F for $3. 7 
AM SCRE TY, arimece. rearmaines 
A URE, apricot and go! 
N, crimson; MRS. CALVIN 
COOLIDGE, golden yellow, con- 
tinuous bloomer. 
All strong 2 Ci 3-yr. old plants, 
postpaid insured delivery. Order 
. today. Honorable treatment guar- 
A ant 


No. 
South Norwalk, 


REYNOLDS’ FARMS 
R.F.D. 


Conn, 








2 DOZEN PLANTS 
POST-PAID $1.50 


GERANIUM 


These are strong young plants that will be found very 

satisfacto! 

color or Sg 

BUCK 174 “GERAN 
frye 


ior gant in the yard or ame. Any 
ultural directions with each order. 

a CO., SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 

and you will want them every year) 
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A Room That Expresses 
the Seasons 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


the floor is closed. The table that perhaps 
stood before the window during the win- 
ter may now be placed against the radi- 
ator. In its place, where it will catch 
every summer breeze that blows, we 
shall slide a big armchair and accompany 
it with a small table that suggests an 
absorbing story and a cool glass of lemon- 
ade for a relaxed and leisure moment. 
The big davenport that has been at right 
angles to the fireplace may now be moved 
back against the wall, thus creating a 
feeling of spaciousness in the center of 
the room. This changing the furniture 
about takes on the spirit of an adventure, 
a fascinating challenge to one’s ingenuity, 
as every woman knows. 


Bur merely disrobing the house and 
moving the furniture about will not in 
itself suffice. Refreshing as it may seem 
at the moment, we should soon find our- 
selves in a transient state, waiting for the 
hot days to pass and a return to winter 
comfort. This is the turning point. Having 
stripped the place of nearly every vestige 
of life, we must now add restfulness and 
charm, those intangible but very neces- 
sary attributes to the success of any 
home. With its heavy winter garments 
gone, we must now dress our home in the 
airy textures and flower-garden hues of 
summer. 

It is an intensely interesting fact that 
the secret of cool repose is more depend- 
ent on the sense of sight than it is upon 
the actual temperature. Someone has 
said, “Keep the éye cool and the battle 
with the heat is more than half won.” 
Probably the most important factor in 
achieving this effect of coolness is color. 
The soft gray-greens of shade, the fresh 
apple-green of springtime, and an atmos- 
pheric blue which suggests distance are 
excellent for large areas, such as wall 
spaces, the background coloring of dra- 
peries, and slip covers. In already bright 
rooms these colors may be combined with 
others equally soft in tone, but in sunless 
rooms, even on hot days, a dash of sun- 
shine color should be added in some form 
or other. Certain clear yellows, tho seem- 
ingly too bright, are delightful when com- 
bined with green or blue. A terra-cotta 
pink, warm and lovely the year round, is 
delightful in summer when tempered with 
blue. That white is a cool color is a fallacy 
long since disproved; under the rays of a 
hot summer sun it sends out a glare that 
is both hard on the eyes and trying to the 
nerves. Cream, ivory, and ecru achieve 
the same effect but are much more artistic 
and grateful to the eye. Since the mood 
of summer is an informal one, we may 
combine with these colors all the hues of 
the rainbow and almost literally trans- 
port our gardens indoors. 


CLOSELY allied with color, and thé next | 


subtle factor in tricking our imagination, 
is texture. Certain colors which are cool 
in theory are sometimes very oppressive 
in heavy materials; likewise colors which 


seemingly would be too warm for summer | 


become very desirable in sheer textures, 
especially for windows. Glazed chintz is a 
fine instance of the value of texture, since 
its cool, dust-resisting surface makes it 












' Protect Your Plants’ 


from 


Insects and Diseases 


- Dust your flower plants and vege- 
tables with Slug Shot to destroy 
chewing insects, such as Aster 
Beetles and Potato Bugs. Spray 
your plants, Roses, Vines, Shrubs 
and Trees with Hammond’s Thrip 
Juice to keep them free from plant 
lice (aphis) and other sucking in- 
sects. 


To Prevent Mildew 


on Roses, Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums, 
also Rust on Grapes, dust with Ham- 
mond’s Grape Dust. 


To Destroy Weeds 

on walks, drives, gutters; etc., sprinkle 
with Hammond's Weed Killer. It will 
destroy all plant growth, saving the labor 
of hand weeding. 

Hammond's Products are sold by most 
dealers in garden supplies. If your dealer 
cannot supply, send us his address; we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Write for new literature telling 
how to control insects. 











Wizard is pure sheep ma- 
nure, highly concentrated 
and sterilized to effectively 
destroy weed seeds. Na- 
ture’s own fertilizer. 
plies all the elements your 
plants need to develop their 
Oe aa ra real beauty. Economical, 
. ons and easy to use. Ask 

imei ah Sas Wizard by name at your 
\ garden supply store. There 
> no substitute 


Send for helpful circular, ‘‘How to 
Make Better Lawns and Gardens” FREE 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
105 Union Stock Yards Chicago 











Milbradt Power Lawn Mowers 


are made for small and large 
lawns. All styles are roller 
driven and roll the 
lawn while cutting. So 
easy to operate a 
12 year old boy 
can run one. Let 
us prove it. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
MILBRADT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1896 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Matvel 


ARDEN WATERING DEVICE 


LESS WORK-SURE CR 
ATER ATROOTS-NOT ON SURFACE 
VELTO HILL WITH ANY OLD CAN 
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STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR‘, 


r for Small Farms, 
Nurseries, 
ultrymen 


A Powerful 
aaa. Floris! 


Fruit sane Te 
Walking xan Equipment NS 
uipmen 
Free Catalog— Does BeltWork %s age 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY <<a! 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, 
3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 148 Cedar oe 


GLADIOLUS 


12 La Bulbs, Postpaid 
Asst. ohare selected from newer varieties. 5 . $1. 


Lovely Iris 50 cents Cat 
GLADTIME GARDENS, MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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peculiarly desirable for summer use. Both 
linen and cotton muslins are cool to the 
touch, and their soft colors so pleasant to 
the eye are made in sun-resisting dyes that 
also insure easy laundering and a decided 
peace of mind. 

This summer transformation is not a 
matter of great expense but rather one of 
taste and ingenuity. Slip covers are of 
course the most obvious and useful aid in 
its accomplishment. They represent 
change, color, and texture all in one and 
are guaranteed to fill the darkest room 
with the informal spirit of the summer- 
time. Materials for their making are to 
be had at all prices, in all colors, and both 
figured and plain. Present-day chintzes 
and cretonnes have never been lovelier; 
the designs are excellent, and the color- 
ings rich and well combined in even the 
lowest-priced material. Period feeling is 
very pronounced just now, and it is pos- 
sible to get an authentic copy of some fine 
old design a century or more old at a 
reasonable price. Printed linens are more, 
but these are 50 inches wide. If there are 


many and large pieces to be covered, slip | 
covers frequently combine two materials 


in their ensemble, a figured and a plain, 
but this depends much upon the amount 
of design elsewhere in the room. In the 
room used to illustrate this article both 
walls and floor covering were plain so 
that the room could stand a great deal of 
design on the furniture. A contrasting 
color note of interest is frequently intro- 
duced into a cording or binding which 
defines the seams. 


WHETHER one uses overdrapery in 





the summer depends on one’s taste and the | 


individual window. If the window is large 
and permits plenty of air and light to en- 


ter, it may be used with excellent decora- | 
tive effect, particularly when it continues | 


the material of the slip covers. Overcur- 
tains were not used in the room shown 
because the windows were rather small, 
tho they might have been placed well to 
the right and left on the window trim and 


allowed to hang straight without looping. | 


When overdraperies are not used it is 
attractive to have a roller shade of glazed 
chintz matching the slip covers. 

Sheer glass curtaining for summer in- 
cludes both cotton and rayon. The room 
has now entered the practical class because 
certain new scientific developments allow 
such materials to launder beautifully. An 
excellent example of unusual inexpensive 
charm is tarletan, that slightly stiffened 
cotton gauze which costs but a few cents 
a yard and comes in excellent colors. It 
is so light that it waves in the breath of a 
breeze and launders like a charm. It need 
not even be ironed out but hung to dry, 
as straight as possible, and then pulled 
out and smoothed by hand. 


Havinc established the major part of 
our summer mood with the slip covers and 
the right curtaining, we have still to go 
into each room and add those smaller 
but very important touches which are so 
necessary to complete the illusion of cool- 
ness and perfect the picture of gracious 
living. For instance, in place of the copper 
and brass that have been removed we may 
substitute a bit of pottery or some china 
objects—not many, but enough to relieve 
the monotony of too much space. If you 

ave taken down some of the pictures and 
the lines of the room seem a bit too hard, 
why not soften them with the graceful 
folds of a simple wall-hanging—an India 
Print, for instance, whose soft colors are 
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A motor-driven brush 
and 50% sfronger suction 


and yet.. this Premier Junior 


is onty ¢37°° 


An outstanding achievement is this 
Premier Junior. Powerful in its 
suction .. . as powerful, in fact, as 
last year’s large Premier Duplex. 
And equipped with a motor-driven 
brush . . . that absolute necessity 
for get-to-the-bottom cleaning. 


Like allthe Premiers, the Junior 
needs no oiling. It is light in weight. 
Its floor-polisher, furnished at 
small additional cost, gives a bril- 
liant finish. Its all-rubber cord and 
plug have been warmly welcomed. 


If you have a larger home, you will 
want to consider the improved 
Premier Duplex instead of the 
Junior. It has 50% greater suction 
than last year’s model and is the 
most powerful Premier ever built. 


The Spic-Span is a necessity in 
every home. It takes the place of 
old style attachments. It does ten 
big jobs, yet weighs only as much 
as an electric iron. 


See all three Premiers, try them, 
compare them with others. Mean- 
while, mail the coupon for a help- 
ful booklet . . . “One Woman to 
Another,” by Barbara Britton. 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada, 





Premier Electric Cleaning Unit 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1505, Cleveland, Ohio 





pmme op frites, trees Complete 
automobi >» ete. 
blower to clean aiffealt laces $] 5.50 


Branches in all leading cities. Made and 
sold in Canada by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Ltd., Toronto. Foreign distribu- 
tors, International General Electric Co., Inc. 





THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me, free,a copy of “One Woman to Another.” 




















See Advertising Index, page 123 
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]() EVERGREENS for $710 





WE SHIP DURING 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE 







Three- to five- 4 American Spruce 
-old trees | 4 Norway Spruce 
2t0 15 i 2 Chinese Arborvitae 
inches = 

high. ORDER 
DIRECT 
FROM 
THIS 
ADV. 





Field-Grown Stock, 250 Acres 


10 EVERGREENS $].85 


¢ Raw 7 Seruee, 8 
itch Pine, 2 fee 
pertus vitae, 2 oo 15 to 20 inches high. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. 

















6 to 7 years old; two trees...................-0---+2+- 1.10 
8—9-year-old trees, 3 times tramepuantet, oo 
bushy and nicely shaped................-. $1.10 each 
The “GOD TREE of the HIMALAYAS” 
Sliver Tint rus A Beautiful 
Foliage. Blue E 
By Og OG ee 2 TREES, $1.10 





magne PINE, ball a rowing, 
0 to 12 inches. 2 = . $1.10 





4 $5.50 of over you may 
J FREE, $1 Pr Suan on any stock from 
this IARANT Kies 
ANTEE ory ‘will, be replaced 
GUA or RAN back. 
RHODODENDRONS 


(Maximum Rosebay), pinkish white flowers. 
(Catawbianse) flower is reddish puple. 110 
mene)» dark Yang Three ya ( 1.10 


a a high (1 (lar; a  aneanees et ote SE 
Acnot 
MA RDY AZALER * asditeray a handsome, 
early, free-flowering, deep ifat vari species, 10 
profuse, ne showy. A beantifu | sped $1. 10 
1t aopoemne. cap. 5 Each 














Litacs, WI titer a Pink, 2 shrubs................ 1.10 
Althea ( Rose of Sharon), Pink. Red, 2 shrubs. 1.10 
Hardy Hydrangeas, Blue, Pink, 2 ‘shrabs...... 1:10 
—r° — Yellow flowers in early pecan 4.90 
Butterfly, Bushes, 2 shrubs. ..$1.10 
Wislla essen akras $148 
eigela ~~} é 
r —— ml and 1% ft. high, 

pushy, 6 plants (4 years)-......2s........-..--- ‘$1.10 

ardy Chrysanthemums, assorted, 8 plants. 

Very large flowering............0...--.-------se00-- 33 10 
Van Houttei (Bridal reath), 2 shrubs...... 1.10 
50 PA NSIES. giant -flowering mixture, beau- 

tiful markings (in bud)..................-.....-. $1.10 
at Ch inese A per 


seorynes (seedlings), $5.00 
+; $45.00 per 1000. 


FIELD-GROWN STOCK 1 0’... 
250 ACRES, BLOOMING ates be aeach 




















The FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c for Packing and Postage 














This 
Famous Chair 


Reproduced for You 


An exact copy of the chair in which Andrew 
Jackson sat on his veranda at The Hermitage 
in Tennessee a hundred years ago. Chairs, 
settees, swings, tables and other hickory 
pieces for outdoor use, and for indoors in 
summer camps and cottages. Ask, also, to 
see Old Hickory's delightful new sunroom 
furniture. Write for — of your nearest 
dealer and our catalog 


Old Hickory Furniture Co., Inc. 
Martinsville, Indiana 


HICKORY 


Fie Tree ted Bread Bev BH Co Bevery Piece of Genuine “Old Hickory” 































Clean up the modern. way — controlled fire. 
Kerosene Weed Burne Burner kille Kills peek growth—seed end eae 
All year use for country place, farm, orchard, park. In- 
valuable on road, irrigation ditch, stone wall, ete Does 
4 —- ‘8 work. Write today for free booklet. 


Hauck Mig. Co., 121 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.¥- 
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A Room That Expresses 
the Seasons 


impervious to both light and laundering? 
Each room will have some particular fea- 
ture of its own to be stressed. 

And finally; to every room add some 
living green—a pot of tvy at each end of 
the mantel, or suspend a gay glass bowl 
of it from the top.of the window frame 
and watch the colorful play as the glass 
catches and reflects the light’s changing 
mood. Place an aquarium before the win- 
dow so that the light will penetrate its 
cool depths and reveal its shimmering 
occupants. Bring the garden indoors, liter- 
ally, and feel the cool, potent charm not 
only of the flowers’ fresh coloring but of 
their cool green stems as seen thru a clear 
glass vase. It may be only a single rose, 
a handful of Sweet Peas, or a vivid bunch 
of zinnias, but in their soft fragrance and 
fresh beauty is the breath of summertime. 


A Wise Choice 
of Silver 


[| Continued from page 30 | 





dining-room. For this room he designed 
a new knife which he believed to be more 
practicable and beautiful than the style 
which has been accepted for generations— 
a knife with a long handle and a short 
blade. The silver company which was 
asked to produce it, noting the enormous 
amount of attention attracted by the new 
shape, decided to acquire the right to 
produce it, and designed a fork to accom- 
pany it. So immediate and general was 
the public acceptance of the first models 
that this pli: seen ah is now offering the 
new shape in a wide variety of designs 
in both sterling and silver plate. 

About the etiquette of silver service, 
you already know that silver is placed 
on the table in the order of use, with the 
first piece to be used placed farthest away 
from the plate, and that if many courses 
are served, it is desirable to bring in the 
silver for the dessert service when needed. 
Bread-and-butter plates and, of course, 
in addition, bread-and- butter kniv es, are 
now considered good form at all but the 
most formal meals. 

Did you notice that a salad knife is 
listed among the desirable pieces? Yes, 
salad knives are both permissible and de- 
sirable. For head lettuce, endive, pine- 
apple, and similar salads, they are really 
indispensable. 

There is also a growing tendency to use 
two serving pieces rather than one wher- 
ever they will facilitate service. For in- 
stance, a small knife as well as a fork is 
often served with a canapé or hors 
d’oeuvres, and a dessert fork and spoon 
or fork and knife are offered with the 
dessert course. 

In preparing to write this article | 
asked a number of silver manufacturers 
to give me general information about 
trends in table silver and specific informa- 
tion about their own patterns together 
with a sample of their newest or their 
favorite pattern to be used in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The response was 
generous and the information valuable. 
Having surveyed the field, I am convinced 
that never have silver designs been more 
practicable or more lovely than they are 
today. 














THE 


. SEA 
isin season 


Tue sea is always in season. . . . 
And so is Chalf onte-Haddon Hall. 
The invigorating air, the relaxa- 
tion, the pleasant hospitality of 
these famous hotels . . . is always 
here to be enjoyed and cherished. 
Come for a short vacation or a 
long one. Bring the whole 
family. Let them all enjoy a 
vacation of sunshine and healthy 
amusement. There is a Motoramp 
garage. We will be glad to send 
you further information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


TAJ 
GAZING GLOBE 


Like mirror pools of the Taj Mahal 
is this lovely Taj globe 

Exclusive feature enables one to 
secure globe on pedestal, safe in wind. 
Sealed tip protects mirrored surface 
from deterioration. 

12’ Glebe only $9.00; with Pedestal $18.00 
14” Glebe only $12.00; with Pedestal $21.00 
F.O.B. Millville, N. J. 

Other sizes—also Bird Baths and Sun 


Dials. 
(Send for free catalog) 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
(Manufacturers) 


Suite 1006F, 7 E. 42nd St., New York City 


srrinc GLADIOLI 


Large plump $i” 100 small bulbs. 
36 for 100 for $2 


LJ 3 arteties 
All Pda A soy } AS France Free 
with each order 


30 IRISES $2 


“ 15 charming varieties. All the 
rich forscous colors. Delight- 
fnlly fragrant. Will make a — of color in 
your flower garden year after. Very hardy. a 
wpe ad of rare + Xe seed from China Free with each 
. Catalog of 1000 Peonies and Iris. 


Indian Spring Farms, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





















ih arn tobe a ie 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning 
Write cee for detaile~ 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17-A Plymouth Bldg, Des Moines, la. 

















Pleasure and Beauty 
from a Water Garden 


New booklet listing Water 
Lilies, Goldfish and Scaven- 
gers free. 


Loveland Goldfish Farm 


Growers of Water Lilies 
that grow and bloom 


Loveland, 
Walsh Garden Tractor 


oo Suburbanites 


Soy ser Gaitvats, Mows ans 
ee. Y SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
AYA New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


- 
RTO WALSH TRACTOR CO. 342° Fshons. At'Se 
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My Satisfaction 
in the Garden 


[ Continued from page 44 | 


fondling, is the rule. The soil that the seed 
has been sown in should be porous and 
put thru a sieve that will make it fine and 
without lumps. Perfect drainage is essen- 
tial. Very little plant food should be 
added to the soil mixture. 

The infant has survived and is in the 
midst of adolescence. This is another 
critical time in the child’s life. It is grow- 
ing at a fairly terrific rate, and our atten- 
tion must be centered upon food and en- 
vironment. Acquaintances and interests 
should be guided so as best to benefit the 
individual character of the child. 

Young plants must be handled in a 
similar way. Before transplanting pre- 
cautions must be taken. A sympathetic 
soil, full of vitality and food, is necessary 
for their comfort and wants. The ground 
into which the plants are put should pos- 
sess a fair quantity of active plant food. A 
good amount of humus is essential. There 
must be ample drainage, and yet the soil 
must hold enough moisture to suffice in 
time of drouth. 


WHEN the child has passed into the 
adult stage we may relax our vigilance and 
care. That which we have instilled into the 
infant has become a part of it. The good 
qualities and the bad habits are more or 
less the result of our teaching and han- 
dling. 

Trials and triumphs, disappointments 
and pleasures have been our experience 
from the day we purchased the seed until 
the mature plant is placed in its specified 
place in the border or rock garden. If the 
obstacles have been surmounted and that 
priceless virtue patience has been prac- 
ticed by us, our reward is perfectly healthy, 
well-grown, and attractive plants. In fact, 
a pardonable pride is ours, and the world 
looks on and 1s pleased. 

The realization that most plants are not 
natives of our neighborhood, or even of 
the United States, will help us when we 
plant the perennial border. The new 
plants that are discovered grow in luxuri- 
ant abandon in their native habitat. It is 
up to us to furnish the surroundings and 
soil conditions that they encounter in 
their native land. If we do this success is 
ours. It is worth the endeavor and study 
necessary. Treat a new plant as you would 
welcome a guest. Find out its likes and 
dislikes. Baked beans will win a Bostonian; 
a Virginian likes sugar-cured ham; an 
Englishman, good tea. 

Plants, too, will unbend and be more 
human if we give them what they like. 
The dear old bleedingheart will reward us 
if given partial shade and a rich, light soil. 
Aquilegia enjoys the cooling shade as 
greatly as delphiniums revel in the sun- 
light. The Birdsfoot Violet (Viola pedata) 
is in luxury when given a very sandy situ- 
ation. Astilbes practically run wild in 
heavy soil and thrive in dampness. 


REMEMBER, a perennial bordercan be 
as unattractive as an unplanned house if 
no thought is given to the planning of it. 

O not hesitate to let your imagination 
have free rein in laying out your garden. 
Have the courage to break an established 
rule sometimes. It will add a bit of person- 


ality to the garden that will make it really 
yours, 











It Makes Waffles 





Slutom atically/ 


Developed by the Makers of the Famous 


TOASTMASTER, this Utterly New-Type Waffle Baker 
Takes the Muss and Fuss Out of Waffle Making 








NO WATCHING! NO GUESSING! 


’3 an utterly new-type waffle iron that 
makes waffles automatically! That ban- 
ishes all the guesswork; all the burn, smoke 
and bother from waffle making. 
It comes as another unique electrical in- 
vention from the people who invented 


automatic toastmaking—from the inven- 
tors of the famous Toastmaster. 


It is called the Waffle-Master, is completely 


automatic and you when to pour the 
batter in and when to take the waffle out. 


All You Do Is Set A Lever 


All you do is set a lever. When the iron is at 

just the right heat for the batter, a tiny red 

signal light tells you that it is. 

Then you pour in the batter, close the iron 

—and forget about it! 

When the waffle is done—done to just the 

ve ortclt den you oe 
ny red signal changes again to 

you that it’s done. 

You don’t open the iron, or even think 

about it, from the time you pour in the 


WAFFLE-MASTER 


PRODUCT 


a TOASTMASTER 





Makes Waffles Automatically 








NO BURNING! NO SMOKING! 


batter to the time you are signalled that 
the waffle is done. 

No watching. No burning. No smoking. 
No underdone waffles. The whole opera- 
tion is automatic. 


Won't Burn Waffles—Won't Burn You 
Another® important point is that waffles 
cooked in this device will not burn. For 
a positive clock mechanism prevents this 
common fault of less modern bakers. 

And when the waffle is done, the Waffie- 
Master turns the current down from “‘high’’ 
to “low” heat automatically. 

Thus—grids keep at just the right heat to 
make the next waffle—no waiting! And, the 
iron won’t cool off . . . won’t overheat ! 

A Waffie-Master won’t burn you. Special 
cool type handles and lever prevent burnt 


See The Waffle-Master 
If you like waffles, but have had bother mak- 
ing them—see the Waffle-Master. You, like 
thousands of others, will call it wonderful. 
Now on display at most stores carrying elec- 
trical devices throughout the United Btates 
and Canada. 324-R 
WaTtrers-GEenTER COMPANY 
219 North Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ADIVISION OF McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


See Advertising Index, page 123 











The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


What! Gypsies in Gardenland? 


Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


(sre in the garden back of 
Neighborly House? Whoever would 
have dreamed it! But Babette and 
Jerry live in Neighborly House, and 
they declare this is true. “Our guests,” 
explained Babette, “wear very bright 
costumes, like the Gypsies who 
camped in Uncle Will’s pasture.” 
“Our guests,” added Jerry, “‘are 
great rovers, just as Gypsies are. 
They drift about in the sunshine.” 
“And, ooh,” said Babette, excit- 
edly, “‘you should watch one of our 
baby guests change from a very plain 
little creature into a gorgeous, grown- 
up Gypsy. It’s like a fairy story, and 
it comes true in our own garden!” 
Because you see the picture, you 
know which visitors Jerry and Ba- 
bette say are like Gypsies. “‘Butter- 
flies?” Of course. And prominent 
among them is bold Mr. Monarch 
Butterfly, resplendent in his brilliant 
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orange dress-suit. Of all his kind, he 
is perhaps the greatest rover, and he 
has been known to travel hundreds of 
miles over land and sea. Altho the 
birds eat some of his less fortunate 
brothers, Mr. Monarch roams about 
unmolested—he tastes so bitter that 
our feathered friends prefer choicer 
tidbits (and, would you believe it, 
some of the other butterflies have 
produced colors to mimic Mr. Mon- 
arch’s so their enemies will think they 
are Monarchs, too, and won’t molest 
them). 


Bur to tell you the true fairy story 
about Mr. Monarch, to begin with, 
when his mother laid the egg from 
which he was to hatch, she carefully 
placed it on his favorite food, a milk- 
weed plant. “Because,” she said, 
“‘my baby will need nourishment, 
and I shall not be here to help him 





Story by Marguerite Gode 


find leaf-bits to eat. I shall have gone 
with my band into the Northland. 
And he must look out for himself.” 
So Mother Monarch found a milk- 
weed stalk with very good leaves. 
When Baby Monarch hatched several 
days later he was a wee white and 
black caterpillar, with no beautiful 
wings, and not the least bit like a 
butterfly. So nobody paid attention 
to him. He had three pairs of jointed 
legs near the head and five more pairs 
back of these. The five pairs he used 
for clinging, and he hung to the leaf 
for dear life. He had six eye spots on 
each side, and a pair of jointed feelers. 


Most important of all, he had 
strong biting jaws with which to 
gather food—and suddenly he became 
aware that he was very hungry. He 
began very soon to taste the milkweed 
leaf to which he had been clinging. 
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How delicious! After he had eaten until 
his little sides fairly ached, he rested, 
then walked about. He found more food. 
“It must be nearly lunch time,” thought 
Monarch, and right away began to eat 
again. His appetite was amazing. The 
more he ate A more he grew. All his 
young days were spent in satisfying his 
appetite, and bye and bye his skin became 
too tight. Pop! It split part way down the 
back—and head first, he wriggled out, 
wearing a soft, new skin that had been 
growing beneath the old one. 


Monarcu had cast off several coats of 
skin before he was a full-grown caterpillar. 
And he kept on being hungry! He must 
have understood that there were long 
days ahead when he could not eat, when 
he would seem lifeless and would hang 
head down, with his back feet caught in 
a silklike web spun on the under side of 
a leaf. At this stage in the fairy story, 
Monarch was known as a chrysalis be- 
cause, having hung to the leaf and cast off 
another coat, he wore a beautiful green 
skin with gold-color spots. One could look 
thru this skin as thru a certain kind of 
raincoat—after nearly two weeks Jerry 
and Babette did look thru and saw that 
wings were forming. They knew the fairy 
story was about to come true, that Mon- 
arch would emerge a beautiful butterfly. 

When at last he split his case, Mr. Mon- 
arch had new legs, different mouth parts, 
with a long coiled tongue for sipping nec- 
tar from flowers—and his wings were per- 
fectly lovely. They came out of the case 
folded and crumpled, but soon lengthened 
and widened. In a few hours they were 
strong and beautiful. 


AcruaLLy a butterfly’s wings are cov- 
ered—you might say shingled—with very 
small scales, which rub off like dust on 
one’s fingers. In some species the scales 
get color from the wing membrane, and 
their edges also reflect light, making the 
wings shimmer and glitter. Some butter- 
flies that seem to have colors like the 
rainbow really have no color of their own, 
but their scales are ribbed and reflect 
colors of light like a prism. 

Ot course, many of Mr. Monarch’s 
friends and relatives were flying about, 
too. The Cabbage Butterflies wore gay 
yellow; the Coppers danced in coats of 
blue, green, and lavender. Mighty Mr. 
Swallow Tail had very dark velvet, with 
blue and yellow trimmings. 

“I’m glad we have Gypsies in our gar- 
den,” decided Babette; “they are so 
lovely.” 

“And I, too,” exclaimed Jerry. “ I think 
they look around for the very happiest 
garden in the block to play in!” 


Oh, My—Umph! 


Ong day when we were up in the 
mountains I was out on a high cliff look- 
ing down on the trees below. Suddenly 
the earth gave way with me, and down I 
went! I fell only about ten feet and landed 
on a ledge that I didn’t know was there. 
I felt as little as an ant, sitting there on 
the ledge about ten feet from the top, 
with Father and his friends all up above, 
laughing at me, altho I think Father was 
really scared, too. 

My father let a‘rope down and soon we 
were home, and I told Mother how close 
an escape I had had: I was even more 
careful after that.—Clyde Jennings (11 
years old), Kansas. 


Pot -of-Gold Dessert 


WHEN Mary Elizabeth invites her 
friends to dinner, she invariably asks, 
“Mother, may we have the Pot-of-Gold 
Dessert?” And Mary Elizabeth makes it. 

Few desserts are more wholesome, for 
the orange juice, bananas, and butter it 
contains furnish health-promoting vita- 
mins. As its name implies, it is a pretty 
dish, and you are not disappointed when 
you taste it. In making these pots of gold, 
use: 

V6 cupful of sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
Yé teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk 

1 cupful of orange juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Mix the sugar, cornstarch, and salt to- 
gether in the upper part of a double boiler. 
Add the milk and orange juice, and cook 
over water until thickened. Then add the 
butter. Pour into 6 medium-size molds 
which first have been wet in cold water. 
Set in a cool place to chill. Serve un- 
molded with 

FRUIT SAUCE 
3 bananas 
1 cupful of orange juice 
114 tablespoonfuls of cream 


Use ripe, firm bananas which have 
small brown “freckles” on the skins and 
no traces of green. Mash thoroly with a 
fork or a potato masher. Stir in the orange 
juice and cream and beat until smooth.— 
Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 


Pie Trees 


WE HAVE some pie trees 
In our yard, 

And soon they will be spilling 
Cherries, apples, 
Plums, and things 

To make a juicy filling. 


—Ann Penway. 


Little Reviews 


So MANY boys and girls send fine 
letters and poems to The Pleasure Chest 
about things that interest them. Excel- 
lent ones have come from: 

Otto and Norman Nau, of Massachu- 
setts, who told of their collection of sea- 
shore objects and inclosed a snapshot of 
themselves with their dog. 

Lois Wells, only 6 years old, took a 
blue crayon and printed a darling story, 
telling of the adventures of three children. 

William James (10 years old), of Mary- 
land, went on a bird hike. It was fun to 
read about it in the letter that he sent to 
The Pleasure Chest. 

Nellie Gaugh, of Missouri, related the 
amusing things little Soo Chu does. He is 
one of 28 dogs in the chow kennels that 
Nellie’s mother owns. 

Of course, all the excellent letters can- 
not be published, but a small prize is sent 
from The Chest to each boy or girl who 
writes one. And $2 is paid for every letter 
printed. It would be grand to hear from 
each of you. Address Louise Rockwell, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 

















The windows are screened — 
but you'd hardly notice it 


... Because the screens used here are genu- 
ine Pella-made Rolscreens—the rolling 
screens that are so unobtrusive that you 
are scarcely conscious of their presence. 
Rolscreens, installed on the inside, do away 
with the unsightly wide frames found in 
ordinary outside-hung screens.» They do 
not reduce light area. They do not mar the 
graceful lines of your windows. And even 
the mesh, made of special electro-plated 
light-tone “AluminA,” is as nearly “invisi- 
ble” as wire-cloth can be. 


Rolscreens roll up and down— 
like a window shade 


A touch of the thumb, and they roll up, 
automatically. A gentle pull and they’re 
down ... there when you want them; out 
of the way when you don’t. No trouble 
getting at flower boxes, casement latches, 
or outside of windows for washing pur- 
poses. No need to look through screens 
when windows are closed. 


Rolscreens are never removed from the 
windows. No irksome taking down in the 
fall. No storing. No messy sorting, dust- 
ing, painting, repairing and putting up in 
the spring. 

Rolscreens do not collect dirt—to be 
beaten against panes by rain, or to soil 
delicate breeze-blown drapes — but clean 
themselves each time they’re rolled. 


Rolscreens are insect-tight, even in wid- 
est windows. Locked in at top, bottom and 
sides, they leave no gaping edges. 

Rolscreens will not sag, bag or rip. An 
accidental blow merely disengages the slid- 
ing lugs from their guides, and rolling the 
screen instantly replaces them. 


Rolscreens will not rust or break into 
holes. In fact, they will probably far out- 
live their Ten-year Guarantee — making 
them the most economical screens you can 
buy. 

Any type or size window — in new or old 
home — can be Rolscreened. And only in 
genuine Rolscreens of Pella can you benefit 
from the fifteen patented features which 
make these far superior to all other rolling 


screens. Mail the coupon for complete 
information. 
| eee 


OF PELLA, IOWA 


Rotscreen Company, 551, Main St., Pella, lowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how 
Rolscreens can add beauty, convenience and 
utility to my home. 


Name___ tion 





Street 





City and State a os 





See Advertising Index, page 123 
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REDEEM E D 


Tuink of the countless hours that used 
to be spent each year in scrubbing toilet 
bowls — that most unpleasant of all 
household tasks. They’re unnecessary 
now. They can be spent on other things. 

Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing 
powder, does a quicker, easier, safer job. 
Just sprinkle a little into the toilet, fol- 
low the directions on the can, flush, and 
the bowl is instantly spotless. All germs 
are killed. All odors eliminated. Even 
the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, is completely purified. And Sani- 
Flush contains nothing which can injure 
plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





EXTRA WARM AIR 








only $15 to $25 extra cost— 
You can have the of your 
dreams—a really usable, economical, 
\ charming part of your home. New 
\ comfort from new volume of circulat- 

| ing heat equal to a furnace 


i} )|| Smokeless operation. Build any de- 
' sign—use any fuel—fully guaranteed. 

| Ask for full information free. 
HEATILATOR COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


Fireplace 
Unit 


535 E- Brighton Avenue, 


Heatilator 














Steel Flower Box 


G&pvO All-Year- Around 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


[ Continued from page 10 | 


the reinforcing rods all in place by dark. 
“Call me early, for I’m to be Queen of the 
May, Mother, for I’m to be Queen of the 
May,” Tom carroled as he started for 
home. 


Myy ;. From an anatomical point of 
view the skeleton of our pool is a good 
job of boning. Peter made a bowl-shape 
excavation and criss-crossed his rein- 
forcing rods until they reminded me of 
the ribs of one of these new shallow-dome 
umbrellas, and then put in three tie-rods 
bent into circles. 

Our waterlily receptacles are to be sunk 
below the floor of the pool. For each lily 
he dug a hole large enough to allow for a 
3-inch wall of concrete below and around 
the large-size water pail which will form 
the inner mold. Then Peter will plant his 
lilies in pails a size smaller. 

We’re not having any expensive plumb- 
ing for the pool this year. The water- 
lilies want warm water anyway, so we 
plan to fill the pool with the hose. 

It was more work to fit the reinforcing 
rods about the openings for the lily pails, 
but Peter thinks the finished effect after 
the lilies are in, of the pool bottom free 
from all boxes and pails, will more than 
repay him for the trouble. 

The boys started pouring the cement 
right after lunch. Tom did the mixing 
and pushed his wheelbarrow right up to 
the pool’s edge, where it was easy for 
Peter to reach the concrete, and I hopped 
about handing him tools. The tub pockets 
were quickly made. The layer involving 
the reinforcing rods went slower, but at 
last we had a concrete bow! of full 4-inch 
thickness and gave it a last artful surfac- 
ing with the brush end of a whiskbroom. 
This took away all look of sidewalk ce- 
ment. 

“You'll be thankful,” Tom prophesied 
as he cleaned out the mortar box, “that 
you took my advice and made this pool 
saucer shape, when the ice freezes next 
winter and has room to expand and climb 
out the top instead of bursting the side- 
walls.” 


Muy 6. Berore I went to market this 
morning I duly sprinkled the wet burlap 
which Peter is keeping over our pool for 
the prescribed three days until the con- 
crete has thoroly set. 


Muy 15. It’s BEEN a busy week in the 
garden, but this morning I persuaded 
Aunt Alice to go to the greenhouse with 
me while I bought the plants for our new 
flower boxes. The large one on the east 
will have full morning sun, and Peter 
built a little one for the north kitchen 
window. They are both ro inches high 
and 12 inches wide. 

“It’s color and not rare plants you 
need for flower boxes,”’ Aunt Alice said as 
I lingered over greenhouse oddities. “A 

rly planted, ill-kept, straggly window 
co is a dreadful blight on a house.” 

“For exposure to full sun petunias 
can’t be beat,” Mr. Dayson assured me, 
“but geraniums do well on the east. 
How’d you like this for the front of your 
box?” and he produced-a fleshy-leafed 


vine with delectable pink daisies for 





































Improved Beauty, 
Health and Song! 


Write today for this 
special offer. regular 
50c value for 25c. A 
25e packet of Spratt’s 
Egg, Fruit and Seed 
Canary Mixture and a 
copy of “Canaries, 
Their Varieties and 
Management,” priced 
at 25c, will be sent postpaid anywhere in 
U.S.A. for 25e in stamps and name of 
nearest dealer. 
Write SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 
B.7, 18 Congress Street, Newark, N. J. 
—1186 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRATT'S 


BIRD FOODS 
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GOLDFISH 


Everything for the 
water garden. 


B, Seward, Nebr. 





1 STARTLING NEW HOUSE PLANS 
Don’t Build Until You This Book! 
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oerheimi Blue Spruce $1.25 


Bluest of all Blue Spruces. 6-10in. 2 for — 


warieties.......-.+++> $1. 
each collection. Also other rare plants. 


. (Catalog Free) MANSFIELD, PA 
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flowers. “It’s a close cousin of the ice- 
plant,” he said, “and goes under the 
name of Mesembryanthemum roseum.” 

And so it was decided. We chose large- 
flowered pink geraniums — variety Jean 
Viaud—which have a white center to 
each pink floret, to harmonize with the 
Mesembryanthemum and give the needed 
height. We used variegated periwinkle for 
trailing draperies and occasional blue 
flowers and Balcony White Petunias and 
Ageratum for close neighbors of the gera- 
niums. 

“Do you remember what Humpty 
Dumpty said about ‘unbirthday pres- 
ents’ in ‘Alice Thru the Looking Glass’?” 
I asked her. 

“I remember very well; he preferred 
them because birthdays come but once a 
year—and there are 364 days for ‘un- 
birthday presents’ !” 

“Humpty Dumpty must have known 
such new gardeners like me, who surely 
get more than anyone else. Why, Aunt 
Alice, just this week Uncle David sent 
over some tomato plants, several kinds of 
gladiolus corms, and some big Mexican 
tuberose bulbs! And Mr. Allen gave Peter 
some marvelously colored goldfish for the 
pool.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Alice, smiling, “to 
paraphrase the Walrus and the Car- 
penter— 


“The time has come,” the gardener said, 
“To plant out tender things— 

Tomato plants and canna roots 

And other plants and things. 

Put in your zinnias tonight 

And let them have their fling!’ 


Oh, gardening has its lighter side, and 
Lewis Carroll fits in beautifully,” she as- 
sured me. “I devised a new game for 
Sue’s children yesterday. I told them the 
story of the Queen’s Croquet Game. They 
adopted the idea at once, and for the rest 
of the afternoon went about my lawn 
decapitating dandelion flowers and shout- 
ing, ‘Off with his head! Off with his 


head!’” 


Muy 76. “Since when are cracker 
boxes marked ‘crimson and cream’?” in- 
quired Peter tonight as he helped me in 
the kitchen. 

_“Since gardeners go to market and see 
visions on the way,” I replied. “I didn’t 
want to forget a color combination I saw. 
Think of it, Peter, a peony this early! It 
had fine-cut foliage and the flowers looked 
like huge red roses. Mrs. Warren said it 
was called the Fringed, or Fernleaf, 
Peony, and she had a lovely mat of cream- 
white pansies in front of it. 

“And I saw two more tulips—we sim- 
ply must have next year. Mrs. Hoog is a 
majestic tulip lady of a most delightful 
soft, cream-yellow. Around her were deep 
purple honesty flowers—you know what I 
mean, St. Peter’s Penny—Sue calls it 
when she uses the seed casings for winter 
bouquets. And I simply lost my breath 
Over a great flaming tulip with a startling 
blue heart. It quite looked the part that 
Aunt Alice says tradition has it that this 
tulip played in the great tulip craze which 
Swept over Holland a long time ago. The 
story is that a single bulb of this tulip was 
bought for a fortune, and as it lay on the 
table in the counting-house was picked up 

y a sailor— and eaten for an onion!” 

.Heaven help a poor man when his 
wife starts to garden!” Peter groaned. 

Heaven did! I learned something real 
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See your 


(Guest ROOM 


as YOUT GUESTS 
see tt 


Do outworn, unattractive 
home furnishings betray your 
friendly words of welcome? 
Make this practical test today 












RANKLY, would you care to be a guest 
FE . . in your own guest room? Look at its 
' furnishings through the eyes of folks you 
entertain. True hospitality requires con- 
sideration not only of their comfort, but 
also of their good taste. Put your guest 





Enter the 


Home Style-ing ‘ oi! 
Contest room to this critical test today! 
$8500 in Cash But don’t stop there. While you’re about 
24 Tours of it, analyze all your home furnishings, room 
America 


by room. See how well they meet modern 
standards of smartness, of convenience, of 
appropriateness. Social success, and often 
business advancement too, depend upon 
having home surroundings that do justice 
to your position. This present-day obliga- 
tion comes first in your plans and budget. 


See your dealer 
displaying em- 
blem shown below 
for details! 











Secure $1 Planbook 
FREE 


where you see 
this emblem, 


To aid you in making this “inventory” 
of your home, each dealer displaying the 
emblem shown here offers free a valuable 
portfolio. Obtain your copy. Use it in 
capturing new charm for your rooms. 









NATIONAL HOME FURNISHINGS INDUSTRY 


Visit the home furnishings dealer 
displa ing emblem at left. He will give 
ou ER E, a copy of “The Home 
urnishings Planbook,”’ the $1 loose- 
leaf portfolio of home arrangement 
idéas. If unable to obtain locally, send 


Copyright 1931 $1 to —— reg a 
National Program, Room 2275, ke Shore 
oe Drive, Chicago. 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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KILL 





in the nest ! 


(See coupon below) 


TH Antrol System “gets” ants at their 
source...the nest. That is why it kills 
the whole colony ...the only way to get 
rid of ants permanently! 


Small glass containers filled with special 
Antrol Syrup are placed around your house 
and garden according to simple directions. 
Ants carry the syrup to their nest for food. 
The entire colony is killed .. . quickly... 
surely ... economically. Antrol is safe to 
use around children or pets. 


Get Antrol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. If he does not have it, 
mail coupon below, giving his name. We 
will send you free instructive booklet on 
pest control .. . and refer you to nearest 
Antrol dealer. 


KILL aa, cae PESTS —, as | meer 
jugs, earwigs, etc., by simply sprin! 

ling fing Smarel, the ready prepared meal, on the 

— under plants and shrubs. Safe... sure 
--economical, Ask your dealer about Snarol. 


(in Kills Ants in the Nest 


lll: 


| ANTROL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

i 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept. 3-A 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
instructive booklet on pest control. 
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Here's the sensational new-type Olson Rug— ¢ 

luxurious, rich-textured, rn. Woven ,¢ <A, 
reversible for double wear. * P's 

— * any kind, 

any color. Lowest Pr low. 

We Pay Freight, | Express my 50° 

Our Patented Process 

not be copied. Choice ot 4S OES 

rich designs and colors: 

Oriental, Plain, Two- | a, 

Toned, Hooked, O. ee, 


Oval. Any size. 
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Diary of a Modern Eve 


practical—and messy—today. I learned 
about an ugly worm called iris borer and 
how to detect its first entry into crime 
when it’s about the size of a pin point and 
makes a little crosswise cut on the iris 
leaf which looks like a bruise. It eats the 
inside out of the rhizome. It goes out of 
the root, perhaps thru another one, into 
the soil 3 or 4 inches away. It develops 
a shiny brown coat, and sleeps awhile and 
then comes out as a night-flying moth. 
These moths live. only a few days, but 
long enough to lay hundreds of eggs, and 
then you have more iris borers! Mr. Shultz 
says most all iris rot is first caused by 
borers because they leave a wet, slimy 
trail behind them as they chew the iris. 

“Mr. Shultz says he doesn’t fear iris 
rot any more since he has learned to 
scrape away the rotten part with a spoon 
and leave the rhizome exposed to the sun. 
If it’s not sunny weather he covers the 
rhizome with powdered gypsum, which 
does just as well and is good for iris 
growth, besides.” 

“Down with the borer!” Peter ex- 
claimed as he hung up the dish towel. 
“Long may the iris wave!” 


Planning the Outdoor 
Living-Room 


[| Continued from page 28 | 





and unpretentious garden, or all sense of 
scale will be lost. Such inclosure may be 
treated much as the walls of a room—as 
a background against which flowers are 
to be displayed, and as an inclosure of an 
area to be used for some especial purpose. 

Often a small building, such as a gar- 
denhouse or a teahouse, or a pergola, i 
used as a terminus for one end of the area. 
Such a structure may repeat the architec- 
tural character of the house; that is, if the 
house is Colonial a Colonial teahouse 
might be used, or if the house were built 
of rougher fieldstones, a rough stone per- 
gola would be appropriate. With such a 
structure as the terminus it is best to 
keep the rest of the garden simple—an 
open turf lawn bordered by flowers, per- 
haps, to give a restful character. 

Or the terminus could be a sundial, a 
bird-bath, a fountain, or a piece of sculp- 
ture, but in any case it would be well to 
subordinate the rest of the garden so as 
to concentrate the interest on the termi- 
nal feature. 

As a variation to the end terminal a 
central feature is sometimes used, and in 
this case the interest is concentrated in 
the center of the garden. This might be a 

ool, a sundial, a statue, or a bird-bath. 
The’ “central motif” garden is usually 
most effective as viewed from above, such 
as from the second-story windows, while 
an “end terminal” garden is most effec- 
tive seen from the same level. 

Oftentimes with very small garden 
areas the entire area may be paved with 
flagstones, brick, or similar material and 
the decoration consist of plants in pots 
or of flower beds cut into the paving in 
definite patterns, as desired. For the lim- 
ited areas which city conditions sometimes 
impose, these tiny paved gardens are 
sometimes the only sort which can be had, 
but with a little ingenuity a charming 
result may be had even with tiny space. 








a Glorious Roses 


For roses that will be a 
joy and pride, choose from 
the hundreds of new and 
standard varieties de- 
scribed in Dreer’s Garden 
Book, many pictured in 


color. Dreer roses are 


famous. 


For a free copy mention this publication 


and be sure to address Dept. C 


DREER'S 


i306 SPRING GARDEN ST 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


‘Send $1 for 
this marvelous 
$350 lawn sprinkler 
eg ee see ce 


+—- tle shower, or drenchi downpour. ix 
= it as stationary or rev civing sprinkler— 
for large circles, small circles, long strips 
or narrow strips, etc. — ail sprinkler 
actions are C ~ee ‘in it, quickly set 
for your 
At r dealer's or send us $1 aml y balance, $2.50, 
areal Mags g.can paasaneesd by | by Chicago Flexible Shaft 
oosevelt Road, 41 Y 
Making Quality Products. panes a: 


Rain King 


The BEST SPRINKLERS MADE 








rays more water, spreads it evener, 











WATER GARDEN SUPPLIES 


WATER Lies, 5, ocdy & Tropical, fguwatic Plants, 


Vigorous oo direct from our growing ponds 
_ yeu pa aiiee at AF planting time to assure the 
longest fi ‘NO DISAPPOINTING DELAYS.” 
Two Wonderful Offers from our FREE Catalogue 
3 Beautiful Water Lilies, your choice of BLUE (Tr 
ical), Pink, White or Yellow, Prepaid . 2. 
RIN IATURE E POOL or Tub Garden ‘Collection, 








Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


ee enna Them 
Address : pig N- 5 Dept. Sok Maldon, Mass. 











The Robindole Set” $3.95 Postpaid 


LINCRAFT 
t"e # 








Catalogue 
on request 








UL PLANTABBS 


Liberal trial box of this highly con 
safe, balanced PLANT FOOD TAB . 
Economical, quick acting. Wonderful 
Roses, all Garden flowers, potted plants. 
Vegetable yield doubled. Send today. 

Plant abbs Corp., 2695 Court Sy .Bldg., Baltimore, Ma 
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GLADIOLUS AND PERENNIAL PLANTS 


50 large bulbs $1; 115 for $2; 300 for 
250 selected varieties assorted colors, bulbs in this tet worth 












nem le 
Carl Schroeder, Jr., Dept. B, 3124 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, 
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A Rebuilt Colonial 
Home | Continued from page 54) 


North Stamford house. This room is 
papered in a leaf pattern varnished to 
a mellow tone, with green glazed chintz 
over dotted swiss in the windows. The 
old wood mantel was brought to light 
during rebuilding, from behind the doors 
of a closet, and small cupboards were 
built at either end. The clock on the 
mantel was made in Ansonia, Connecticut, 
and taken by Mr. Tisdale’s great-grand- 
father to Tennessee, only to find its way 
back with the passing of many years. 



















ADJOINING the dining-room is a small 
breakfast porch with very pale, cool, 
green-painted walls and furniture a deep- 
er shade of green. 

On the opposite side of the stair hall 
and joining it as one room is the living- 
room, papered with a delicate floral pat- 
tern and curtained in old-fashioned chintz 
over swiss. In this room, too, are several 

- of Mrs. Tisdale’s interesting collection of 


3 Sizes 











hooked rugs which she has brought to- Medel 35—Heevy Duty 
gether gradually during a number of years. at<_" 
lhe fireplace is very large, and the Dutch Medd @ atkabuiee’s 
| oven, stone hearth, and simple wood Special—Heavy Duty 
r mantel are as they were when the house an for rouge 
“ : : and steep cutting. 21 

ner. was built. The old furniture includes a inch cut. 
en. very fine mahogany drop-leaf table and a Medel 39—Ser the evess 
r— grandfather clock of inlaid rosewood. age large lawn. Easy to 
operate — 20 inch cut. 


er Th ll irs hall has b d 
st a oa dainty aval natal POWER MOWERS 


as : ale : Eclipse self-sharpen- . 
an a delicate mahogany console and mirror, ing hand lever ad- “Way back when” power mowing was for the few, mowers were 
an and one or two other pieces. The uneven justment mowers crude and momen —ens aed a a mg was needed to keep 
7 . re : are noted for fine one running. ay wit ipse—any_ home owner can have the 
surface of the chimney is left exposed and performance and many advantages of a power mower. So simple and easy to run 
covered with rough plaster. ‘ years of service. } wont a “yf Pe — it. Inex mentee © ae 9 ng w equipped with 
Th. : EE Like Eclipse Power amous Briggs and Stratton Automobile-Type 4-Cycle Engines. 
lhe bedrooms are both pape red in old- Mowers, they are Mower construction backed by Eclipse Thirty year experience in 
fashioned floral papers, and hooked rugs sold thru responsible making fine lawn mowers. Decide now to have a better 


kept—more beautiful lawn this ‘year with an Eclipse 
Power Mower. Write or mail the coupon. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 


lawn mower dealers. 





are laid on the oak floors. In the guest 
7 room, crisp curtains of ruffed organdie re- 


PS peat the color of the quilted rose and 
4 white spreads on the four-poster mahog- PROPHETSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
= any beds. The owner’s room is furnished coo OSS - - -- en nn nse 
the with old mahogany pieces, which include ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, ECMS 
8.” . ~ | Prophetstown, Illinois. 

a fine chest and a comfortable old-fash- é : — 
gue ; ? | Send details on Eclipse Power Mowers and name of 
; ioned rocker. In this room, too, the pre- nearest dealer. 
; dominating color is rose, the curtains are 
= of organdie, and old tufted spreads cover ' 


the beds. The study is furnished with a 
roomy, utilitarian mahogany desk, day- 
bed, and chairs with chintz covers, 
chintz at the windows. 

The interior of the home, like the archi- . . 
tecture, is charming and fine rather than 


pretentious. In effect, it is all pleasantly 

harmonious and inviting. In such details a F or M #) D E R N I 7 I N G 

as the rugs, the old prints, the lamps, bits gc ae la a 

of porcelain, it shows care and interest on or for a New Home 

the part of the owners in selecting them. : 

The | . id h Send 10 (stam s or coin) for Portfolio of 

‘Idine on gives evidence, too, that re- be he ae gr ni wd omes showing these enone 

yuildin , , stained shingles in actual colors... selected from 
hi 5 arg: be done in such a way as to thousands of beautiful examples throughout the 

achieve all the efficiency of modern con- country... all good ar- 

fruction, even while it maintains that : ere. wa valpotio 

almost indefinable appeal which belongs alone. = 

to things of the past. 



















After Modernizing 


If You Have a Home Growing Old 


Send a kodak picture and let our Sketch 
Service Dept. show you how the ex- 
terior may be transformed by laying 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles 
right over old sidewalls and roof. No Service Sketch 
obligation. “Before’ 


a 






















ated. yr 
al on J 













ee N 
a e 3 Ww St 8 Co., Ine. 

ie TES = , 1068 inland Se, North Tonawanda, N. 
ae ‘ ‘ h ee Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. 

/ wind Send book on Modernizing and Color Photogravures 
NTS usd ie tf J of new Wearuersest Homes. 

1+ TTTTTT TT TT re - a 

5 area U1 aU f STAINED-SHINGLES [—] Enclosed ts ploture of old home for FREE Sketch. 
00. & } 
oo For Roors AND Swe AN NE (1 SOOMEB. +2 phos - ores rencrasantperrpeartrss*-se sere: 








See Advertising Index, page 123 
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Prompt H elp! 


Here it is May. The month when 
you, who have put off ordering and 
planting your hardy plants, are now 
wondering what to do. 

But you don’t need to worry, pro- 
vided you put your faith and money 
into Wayside = ar a quality stock 
only. Plants that are two years old. 
Plants that have ample sturdy roots. 

When set out even late, they start 
right in growing, giving satisfactory 
results first year. Send for catalog. It 
is the most complete of its kind pub- 
lished in America. Tells you exactly 
when, where and how to plant. Tells 
it about each individual plant. If you 
already have it, then delay not a day 
in sending your order. 


MUM’S THE WORD 


May is the month to plant fall 
blooming Chrysanthemums. Write 
for circular or special collection 
showing blooms life size in full 
color. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 













JUNIOR SPRINKLER 


Scientifically constructed of finest ma- 
terials. Convenient skid base. Guaranteed! 


yay 10 DAYS. Order now 

from this ad. If not satisfac- 
tory return sprinkler and 
money will be promptly re- 
funded. Descriptive literature 
on request. Order today! 


Double Rotary Settter Co. 
107 Coca Cola B 
Kansas City, ae: 





















common to la i 
without destroying the fi, % 
Adds to soi! fertility. ily 

Write today for descriptioe lncrotare and 


McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY ” 
D pt. 531-B CANTON, OHIO 
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Furnishing the 
Outdoor Living-Room 
[ Continued from page 29 | 


as the ball; put at the bottom a thick 
layer of leafmold or old rotted manure 
and peatmoss, and place the bush, with- 
out removing the burlap, soit will be ‘slight- 
ly deeper than it stood efore (shown by an 
earth line or “collar” on the stem); fill 
the hole with a mixture of 44 peatmoss, 
Vf fine black soil, and 14 coarse sand. As 
rhododendrons are top feeders, they re- 
quire a great deal of humus. This means 
that the rhododendron bed should annu- 
ally have a heavy mulch of hardwood 
leaves, left on the year round to decay; it 
keeps the ground cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Never remove the mulch 
in spring to make the beds “look better”! 
Twice a year—in the spring and early 
fall—give an application i aluminum 
sulphate or the more easily procured Ep- 
som salt (magnesium sulphate), scatter- 
ing it dry on the top soil covering a circle 
corresponding to the spread of the 
branches and to the consistency of a light 
snow flurry. Rhododendrons love water; 
give them plenty during a dry season, and 
if your water supply 1s hard, indicating 
a lime content, it may be counteracted by 
more frequent applications of Epsom salt. 

Whoever has seen rhododendrons and 
azaleas in bloom will wish to grow them, 
and it can be done anywhere if the fore- 
going suggestions are followed. 


N ATIVE azaleas, as already stated, are 
really deciduous but are classed with rho- 
dodendrons because of their soil require- 
ments. They are one of the most flam- 
boyant of our native shrubs. One which 
is truly evergreen is Azalea amoena, with 
very small leaves almost like boxwood. 
Its brilliant pink flowers come very early. 

Conifers. Conifers are grown in great 
variety, differing in needle, color, and 
form, from low and squatty to tall and 
columnar. The low-growing varieties are 
well adapted to foundation planting, as 
specimens on the lawn, or in front of 
taller shrubs. These include Pfitzer on 
per, semihorizontal, olive-green foliage, 
rapid growing but never tall; Purple 
Spreading Juniper, slow growing, silvery 
green in spring, purple in fall; Meyer 
Juniper, one of the finest low shrubs, 
beautiful steel-blue foliage with blue tips. 

Retinosporas, also called Chamaecy- 
paris, mi okt be called a compromise be- 
tween che Juniper and the Cypress. The 
low-growing varieties, Plume Dwarf 
Green and Plume Dwarf Golden, are 
effective and picturesque among or in 
front of the taller kinds. If you want the 
dwarf ones, specify them, as the tall forms 
have the same type of foliage. 


Tae ae Yew (Taxus cuspidata), 

orizontal bush, dark and glossy, 
is is peed for foundation planting or as a 
lawn specimen. 

Of the tall-growing conifers to be used 
for hedges, screens, and among decidu- 
ous trees, we can safely recommend the 
Irish Juniper; our native redcedar; the 
Norway and Colorado Spruces; the Jack, 
Japanese, and Scotch Pines; Canada and 
Carolina Hemlock; and Douglas-fir. 
They all grow to large, handsome trees. 
For the medium-size tree the best of the 
arborvitae is the pyramidal form of the 
occidentalis group. 











Your Family’s Health 
May Depend on this Message! 


HE safe disposal of i. a 
‘cae heme or is of vital 

IAs astro ieee ees 

re C) m m as a 

are seonlt of unpreget Tanenek coptanuane. 

A septic tank alone is not a sewage 

Nor will the addition - of 








septic ‘> 
age will you ge protection you 
need. 


= San-Equip Septic Py = > is 
mplete tank .to 
tt is ‘‘Certified.”” Yet it costs no 









Be safe! Write = for com- 
lete ormation Equip, 
ne., 725 gaat, Brighton Avenue, 
Syracuse, N 


QMtr. Equip 


“CERTIFIED” SEWAGE DISPOSAL 





















ACIFIC NORTHWEST 


All- Expense Pian Tours 


2 Weeks $200 - up from Chicage 
The electrified, scenically supreme route. Indian 
ceremonials, Mt. Rainier Nat'l Park, Columbia 
River Highway, Seattle, Tacoma, Pu Sound 
Cruise, Canadian Rockies, Lake , Banff. 
Experienced escorts, jolly compenions, best 
proces Tey just like a big house party. 

Everything included except meals. Also exten- 

sions to Yellowstone, Alaska. 

LOWSTONE, COLORADO YELLOWSTONE thre 
att LAKE CITY, 2 Weeks GakL Avi GATEWAY, Doers 
$177 Gncludes meals in $145 (all meals included) 

Yellowstone) Write for booklets 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
228 Union Station, Chicago, III. 
1200-170 


Ot MILWAUKEE 


Electrified Over the Rockies to the Sea ROAD 

















5 Keep (ico Wires 
; OH the Floor! 


If your 10c store or hardware dealer 
cannot supply you, mail stamps to us 











MIRRORS and WHI 
PAINT gleam with new 


WRIGHT'S 
: | SILVER LREAM 


sample booklet 
ss” . “WnlcuT & Co. INC, 
Emerald S 


35 Street 
Keene . .. New Hampshire 



















CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these 
sGothing, healing pad. Stel 
Also sizes for Callouses 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


LARS atHOME 


OWN A ROADSIDE FLOWER MARKET 
Your back yard and your spare time can pa! 
you $300 or more this summer. Our member# 
make money from their own Highway Flower 
Markets. We teach you how, quickly and cheaply. 
Write for full particulars. 
HIGHWAY MARKETING ASSOCIATION 

307 Plymouth Building, Des Moines, lows 


DAHLIAS--6LADIOLUS--RHUBARB 


ee Sees eters $1.25; 500 Gladi 

25c; 50-2 year old Rhubarb par las ci 
-—~4 $2: All prepaid. Circular on 
MILARCH ,Dept. 6, COPEMISH, MICE. 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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Deciduous Shrubs. There is little to be 
said about deciduous shrubs, for selection 
of kinds depends a great deal on personal 
preference, but always ae to procure the 
improved forms, not the cheapest; and the 
better forms or varieties are not necessari- 
ly more expensive than the ancient ones. 
Everyone loves the lilac, but when you 
buy them do not be satisfied with the old, 
common purple or white, but demand the 
French hybrids. They do not cost more 
but bloom profusely from the first year of 
planting, while the common lilac requires 
several years before it comes to bloom, 
and then does not bloom as profusely as 
a hybrid. Furthermore, the hybrids come 
both double and single and in a great 
variety of colors. 


Livacs are easily grown. There is only 
one thing to bear in mind—keep the base 
clean of suckers if you want them to bloom 
profusely. Twice a year cut off with the 
hoe the twiggy growth coming around the 
base. The various sorts of Philadelphus 
are wonderful shrubs, but here, also some 
judicious selection has to be made. They 
are all good and all perfumed except the 
grandifiorus; avoid that gawky variety 
that has no excuse for remaining on the 
nurseryman’s list now that we have the 
lovely Virginal (double) and Avalanche 
(single), both very fragrant and with the 
same vigorous habit. If you want a more 
graceful shrub, lower growing, and per- 
haps the sweetest of all, buy coronarius. 
It is also an excellent substitute for the 
omnipresent and, alas, too popular Van- 
houtte Spirea. 

Shrub-altheas are extremely interesting 
because they flower when almost every 
other shrub is out of bloom and because 
of their diversity of color, which ranges 
from pure white to plum-purple—gay 
notes in the August garden. For an abun- 
dance of bloom and a graceful, compact 
form, shrub-althea should be pruned each 
year (like roses), shortening all branches 
to a few inches from their start of the 
previous year. 

Forsythias, or goldenbells, are the har- 
bingers of spring. There are several types, 
but the most satisfactory is spectabilis— 
as the name indicates, the most spectacu- 
lar of all. 

Beautybush, a very recent introduction 
of the late E. H. (“Chinese”) Wilson, 
defies accurate description. It is tremen- 
dously beautiful when in bloom in the 
spring with its myriads of pinkish, small 
trumpets. Rather slow to get started, it 
blooms in the third or fourth year but is 
worth waiting for. 


A NEW kind of spirea which is very good 
is the Korean Spirea. It does everything 
claimed for the old Vanhoutte Spirea, but 
the flowers last longer, and the bush is 
better. 
_ Tamarix, with its feathery, juniperlike 
foliage, is a beautiful and unique shrub, 
the most interesting of which is pentandra 
or aestivalis. It blooms on new wood all 
thru the summer if properly pruned. Treat 
it like the bush-altheas—cut back the pre- 
vious year’s growth to a few inches. If you 
lve near the seashore and your soil is dry 
and sandy, Tamarix is one of the best 
shrubs tor those conditions. 

Viburnums are discussed on page 24. 

Weigelas are known by everybody, and 
there is hardly a yard without some. 
Clusters of bell-shaped flowers line the 
ranches. Two good varieties are the deep 
ted Eva Rathke, almost everblooming, 
and the pink form, Rosea. 
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WITH THIS CULTIVATOR 
INSTEAD OF A HOSE *arrénsury 


oWeuee still notice some folks sprinkling 
the top of their ground and makin’ the 
roots grow up for water. But if you want 7 
good strong plants, and few weeds, you'll give 
the beds a good soakin’ not more’n once a week, and "tween 
times, a good cultivatin’. Soil that’s kept broken up holds its 
own moisture and makes the roots grow down after it. 


“There isn’t a tool in your kit can mulch up the ground like a 
Speedy Cultivator. It'll work twice as fast as any hoe ‘cause 
you don’t have to 7 stick the sharp points into the 
soil and pull it through. And a j th’ same token, it'll get into 
places.and under low hedge and plants where a cat c’n hardly 
walk. Soon as you see one at the store you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it.” 

—DAD ATTERBURY 


FREE at your dealer’s_Harry R. O'Brien's 48-page book 
“Better Gardening— What, When and How to Plant” Answers 
a th d questi about cultivating, soil preparation and 
fertility, hardy varieties, rock gardens 
and 20 more chapters. FREE at your 
store or send 10c with coupon. 











THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
I enclose 10c in coin. Kindly mail Harry R. O'Brien's 
complete manual, ‘Better Gardening—What, When and 
How to Piant.”’ 








SPECIAL ] — 
J} puarose rocs |) ee 
| : 
SPEEDY CULTIVATOR oi iia 
| If your desler doesn’t AAtows 
| have it, send only $1.00. Dealer 








We'll pay postage. 





Worlds Lowest Priced 
Quali y é 
Hlome : 


Price Includes 7) icc 


readi-cut, 
millwork, windows, doors, interior woodwork, kK ¥ Vv E 
hardware, roofing, glass, nails, paints, varnish R OOoMS 














$483 





| abating, Alain seed ak dee 
eet ‘ayer WE PAY FREIGHT 


homes —warm in winter. Cut Systen “‘sectional’’ in any sense. ~ 

Aladdin’s Readi-Cut System Revolutionizes Home Building Methods and Costs 
>» Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. Save 18% lumber waste 

and 30% labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge 

labor-saving machines, instead of on the job, where lumber and labor 

waste costs dearly. Comehete instructions and drawings enable you to 

build an Aladdin if you are handy with tools. 

FREE ALOG 


CAT! 


Aladdin’s latest Ca shows 
Cot ages, Garages Filling 
f Roadside Stores at money- 
= : saving prices. Write cs 
> office 

1173—7 Rooms gry. Ask lor Caugioe No?!) summer Cottages’ 17 Gup 
THE ALADDIN COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICH., and PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LINCRAFT OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Send for IMustrated Catalogue 


GOLDFISH 





COLLECTION PRESIDENT SET 
16 common goldfish, 2 calico fish, 6 5/4.00 
ap. . snail : clams, 
turties, shi bucket. Complete 55.00 
Half coll $3.00 
Pre Illustrated Catalog showing Fishes, We =. 
= A iums, Supplies. rae 














euteemnnetonsoncte! 


NEW JERSEY FENCE CO. BURLINGTON, N.W. 


See Advertising Index, page 123 
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See how easily the 
Moto-Mower eee | 


a od terrace 


A Twist of the Wrist Guides 
the MotTo-MOWER 


Only on the Moto-Mower will you find 
the “twist of the wrist” guiding that 
makes mowing so easy and efficient. 
Other Moto-Mower features include 
power to climb steep grades, sturdy 
construction, superior cutting qualities 
and economical operation. Four 
models, one for every size of lawn. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


The City Model, 
left, cuts a 21° 
swath, 1 to 3 
acres per day. 
Detroit Model, 
above, 27° cut, 
mows 3 to 5 
acres per day. 


y— > 3 4) 





The Moto -JROWE€2, Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Moto-Mower catalog. 


3250 E. Woodbridge St., 
Send me FRE 


Name 


Address 

















Amazing New Tool Value 
Automatic Push Drill 
with Eight Sizes of 


Betas 1.29 


Pick out the size you want—insert 
in steel jaws—place drill point where 
you want hole. Push—push—and 
presto, you have a smooth clean 
hole. The handiest tool ever in- 
vented for household use. Show 
this ad to your dealer and secure 
drill for $1.25 or if he hasn’t a 
stock yet, mail coupon to us and tool 
will be sent postpaid C. O.'D. $1.40. 


USE THE COUPON TODAY! 





Goode Prete Comm ny, Dept. B-5 
Greenfield, M ane 


Please aon me a No. 188 Automatic Drill, 
I will pay postman $1.40. 


Nothing under $2.00 ever bought such a good tool 








The First Air-Cargo 


Carriers 
[| Continued from page 42 | 


beekeeping requires time and _ effort. 
The lawn must be mowed and sprinkled, 
rose bushes pruned and sprayed, vege- 
tables fertilized and cultivated, and bees 
have their enemies and diseases which re- 
quire as much thought and attention as 
any other garden pests, Properly kept, 
bees are a joy and an inspiration but neg- 
lected they become a nuisance and a 
worry. 

Within each normal bee colony are 
found one queen bee, the female; several 
hundred drones, the males; and from a 
thousand to a hundred thousand workers, 
which are undeveloped females. The life 
of the queen may be five years or less. 
When a scarcity of flowers makes the 
drones’ presence a mere matter of too 
many mouths to feed, the workers pounce 
upon them, and with no more compunc- 
tion than a housewife killing flies, they 
sting them to death and drag their awk 
ward bodies from the hive. The workers 
live from 6 to 8 weeks during the summer 
months, but those born in the fall live 
from 5 to 6 months. 


Eacu worker spends 21 days in her wax- 
lined cell and goes thru three stages of 
metamorphosis; then she emerges a veri- 
table fully-charged electric battery. Dur- 
ing the days that follow, her energy is 
gradually expended in direct proportion 
to the work performed. In the summer- 
time, when long days and the frenzied 
rush of nectar and pollen gathering keep 
each bee on the wing from dawn until 
dark, muscles are rapidly exhausted and 
wings frayed and tattered by the winds. 
The time soon comes when the worker, 
heavy laden with nectar, falters on the 
return trip to the hive, drifts slowly to the 
ground, and weakly crawls about until the 
chill of night or some sharp-eyed bird ends 
her brief span of feverish toil. 

In the wintertime, if the hive is well 
protected from the chill of snow-filled 
winds, and a host of fall-born workers 
cover combs well stocked with summer- 
stored honey, only such efforts are re- 
quired of each worker as are necessary in 
maintaining a temperature of 57 degrees 
within the hive. The energy with which 
the bee was originally provided meets but 
slight drain, spring finding her and her sis- 
ters strong and able to gather nectar from 
the first early blossoms, and to perform 
such duties as are necessary in incubating 
the ever-increasing number of eggs laid by 
the queen until such time as the first 
spring-reared workers emerge to take up 
the activities of the growing colony. 


W ITH a rapidly enlarging family, a 
thousand or more adult workers emerging 
from their cells each day, the housekeep- 
ing duties of the colony are immense, and 
a huge force of workers is kept busy 
carrying on the daily routine of hive care. 
Each tiny larva (the wormlike creature 
which hatches from the egg after three 
days of incubation) must be provided 
with food, which consists of nectar, 
pollen, and water thoroly chewed by a 
young “nurse” bee. As the larva becomes 
older, its rate of growth increases until at 
one stage of its life it more than doubles in 
size in a half day. Aside from feeding the 
larvae, the hive bees must clean and polish 
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WET CELLARS MADE Dry 
from the Inside! 


Smooth-On No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 
spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry — 
Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 

About 25 Ibs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface, 
Instructions on package, 
Write for literature. 

Buy in 5-lb. can or 25 
or 100-lb. keg from 
your dealer or from us, 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co,, 
Dept. 67, 570 Communi paw Ave, 
—— City, N, J, 





T 


tens 


prem 
SMOOTH-ON NO.7 


DETACHABLE 
HOSE REEL 


Eliminates handlt hose 
... Keeps hands and cloth- 
ing clean... a 
oe kinks and twisis 


ose is permanently om 
A to the reel which 
revolves on the faucet. 
Reel is attached to and 
detached from the faucet 
instantly. By merely grip- 
ng the nozzle, hose is 
unreeled while water runs. 
The hose is quickly reeled 
up into neat form. 

Steel construction. 
Capacity 100 feet. 

Terms F.O.B. St. Paul 

Order direct—Sattsfactton guaranteed 
LEADING DEALERS SELL IT 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. 
1, Minnesota 
































evenly all com- 
mercial fertilisers, lime, gypsum, 
seeds. Avoids patchy growth, 


Hawks FERT1-SPREADER 


Fills from end; instantl, "diet, adjustable; Mixes contents 

.  ——: No muss, «He it's CLEAN. 
ive. or descri 

‘end direct = rte _ 








Beautity Your Garden with 


GRANDPA BIRD HOL “ 


You men and boys who Iike to 

tinker around for pleasure 
profit—get my big collection of = if eek 

simple workshop plans for build- & Mer. 

ing Grandpa Bird Houses. Only 

ee Valuable information on pee +. vi 

re, gor Ans 


and sales hints included 


GEORGE J. BREIDERT 
1049 Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, tl. 








Beautiful White Art Stone 


BIRD, BATH 


7 5 x4 B. Coste. or $12.90 
$Q. aid, in U.S. east 
ot the Y tocky Mountains. 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE— 
Benches, vases, fountains. sun-dials, 
gazing globes, pedestals. 
PLATNER LUMBER COMPANY 
2401 Boyd St. Omaha, Nebr. 














GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, Proven Bower Cultlvatortor 
Gardeners, Suburba 
Florists, Nurserymen, aie tc oo 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
from Van'’t Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Hollant. 
Prices F.O. B. New York and Toronto. N? 
bother. Grower to grower. Free Cate 
log on request; also bulb booklet. Oppo 
tunities for agents. Write for terms to:— 
8. B. MeCready, 430-F Brunswick Ave., eee (a. 


Gladiolus Planted July st Bloom Sept. and 


Fine Ruffled Var. Gladiolus Bulbs, blooming size, mixed. . 
Plu ladiolus Bulbs, ‘fine varieties, mixed 
Goss mo Bi 5 olace 4, 5, 6 and aed each 10 'yar. buitiets 
Y 0 good ties, na e 
20 Different Varieties oF Fine Con cade, same labeled. . 
SHILON GARDENS, P. 0. Box 650, OMAMA, 


Free 
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the cells of the honeycomb just vacated 
by emerging bees so that they may be 
ready to receive an egg from the queen; 
they must generate, by fanning their wings 
in unison, currents of air thruout the hive 





‘ous for ventilation; they must continually 
a 3 construct more comb, which they build 
nks, from the tiny flakes of wax secreted by 

the abdominal glands of other bees which 
= have gorged themselves with nectar. 


Clinging together in festoons and draped 
in corners of the hive where the moist 
heat of many clinging bodies helps them 
to “sweat out”’ the flaky bits of wax, they 
must make the thin, sweet nectar from the 
. J. feld bees that bring it from the flowers 
and distribute it in tiny droplets among 
the many cells of the honeycomb, where 
the moisture is gradually evaporated and 
thru this and other “ripening” processes 
convert it to the thick, delicious honey so 
highly prized by mankind. Division of 
labor based on the age of the worker is the 
secret of the machinery of Nature’s won- 
derful honey-making laboratory. 
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Or ALL the activities of honey bees, 
swarming and stinging are perhaps the 
two most widely known. This is because 


J | me J 


hive, where they come to the attention of 
persons other than the beekeepers them- 
selves. Swarming is merely the natural 
method used by bees to increase their 
number, for, altho the bee herself may be 
considered as the individual, the colony is 
the actual unit of beedom, and increase 
in colonies brought about by the gain in 
number of individuals is the foundation 
of race preservation and dissemination. 
ota Swarming is the most spectacular incident 
in colony life, and is brought about.by a 
number of causes, chief among which is a 
crowded condition within the hive. When 
the normal increase in colony population 
together with a lack of comb space due 
to the accumulation of stored honey and 
pollen and the occupation of cells by eggs, 
larvae, and pupae so crowds the hive that 
many bees are “thrown out of work” by 
lack of room for storing nectar or rearing 
brood (the stages of bee life prior to the 
emerging of the adult), the queen lays an 
egg in a specially constructed cell, consid- 
erably larger than the regular cells of the 
honeycomb. After hatching, the tiny 
larva is fed great quantities of a carefully 
prepared food made by the nurse bees 
and known as “royal jelly.” As the lava 
grows, its regal nursery is made larger 
and larger until at the time that it enters 
the pupal stage of metamorphosis, the cell 
very much resembles a peanut in appear- 
ance. Within the cell is formed a delicate 
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= queen bee destined to become the mother 
—- of the colony. Several days prior to the 
jabs emerging of this virgin, the old queen and 
any| Ma Undreds of workers with some of the 








drones rush from the hive and boil out 
into the air, the whole cloud of bees cir- 
cling and whirling above the garden and 
Creating great excitement among the other 
colonies and any persons who appen to 
€ present. 
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Arter several moments of spectacular 






rect Eyrations, the bees settle on a nearby 
aint MmOrICt, usually the branch of a tree or 
to "tub, where they group themselves ‘in a 
One ompact cluster about the queen. Unless 
to, Cm aptured at this time and placed in an 





‘mpty hive, the swarm will soon break 







d Oct uster and, flying in a dense cloud, depart 
Yl ve the wide-open spaces, where it will 
ome era hollow tree, cave among the rocks, 
ii, 8 M*Tel, box, or deserted beehive, or even a 












Pianet Jr 


9 . 
does an hour’s gardening 


in 15 minutes! 


You can have a splendid garden, growing all 
those delightful varieties fresh for your table and 
still have full time for your favorite sport . .. when 
you have this Planet Jr. Garden Outfit on the job. 


Planet Jr. No. 17 Garden Outfit is a complete tool 
for all your gardening, doing cleaner, closer, finer 
work than you could do by hand, in one-fourth 
the time. It’s sharpened hoes or knives make a 
thorough job of weeding and shallow cultivating. 
Three tempered teeth do deeper, general cultivat- 
ing, leaving a nice surface wiih, and there’s a real 
re with landside for opening and closing furrows, 

illing up, etc. Here’s the way to do an hour’s 


they are both carried on outside of the ; 
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S. L. Allen & Co., Inc., t. 102-E 
5th and Glenwood Ace. Pillndeiohia, Pa. 
Send me your handy manual for home gardenerse— 


GARDENING MADE EASY, by Planet Jr. 


gardening in 15 minutes. 
Planet Jr. No. 17 Garden Outfit 
anet Jr. No arden $7.75 


(Slightly more west of Mississippi) 
Complete with attachments, as shown 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
write us. Ask about Planet 
Jr. Garden Tractor. 














I Each’ #5 OO 
al 17 Varieties * 
Enjoy = over chenuie —y 
Piant this collection. Order 
now. It’s time to plant. All 
are sturdy, healthy, blooming 
-— plants—will grow on year 
a 


ter year. Free planting 
plans with each order. 











LOVETT’S 
“Spring to Frost’? Group 
1. Achilleas 10. Heliopsis 
2. Alyseums 1l. Candytufts 
3. Columbines 12. Phlox, dwarf 
4. Chrysanthemums 13. Iris, dwarf 
5. Coreopsis 14. Lysimachia 
6. Shasta Daisies 15. Phlox, tall 
7. Larkspurs 16. German Iris 
8. Day Lilies 17. Pinks 
9. Hollyhocks 
New Spring Catalog of Roses, Perennials, 
Evergreens, Fruits, etc. Free. 
LOVETT’S NURSERY 
Little Silver, New Jersey 
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No garden is modern without the colorful beauty, 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a Water 
Lily Pool. ‘wen small gardens have room for at least 
a simple tub-garden. 


1931 Special Collection—$5 
Five gorgeous day and night blooming plants, 
including Blue Lotus of the Nile and four 
water lilies, each of different color, pink, white, 
light blue, bright rosy red. All for $5. 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet; tells how to build 
pool or _ tub garden; describes Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants, Ornamental Fishes. 


W™. TRICKER—Nnc. 


1500 Rainbow Terrace Independence; Ohio 














transforms lawn and to 
beauty as if by maghe. It offers 
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See Advertising Index, page 123 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Wholesale Prices! 


Choose from 100 prize designs—or let our Home 
Planners design a home from your ideas in wood, 
brick or stucco. We furnish materials of highest 
quality — direct from Mills-to-you. No extras! 
Material Plan-Cut (machine-sawed at mill) saves 
14 labor cost—18% material waste. Makes tighter, 
warmer, sturdier home. 

Get modern features: Warm Quilt Insulation 
(saves 4 fuel bill); Hardwood Floors, Built-in 
skitchen Cases, Linen Closets, Ironing Boards, 
Clothes Chutes, Fireplaces, Phone Nooks, ete.: 
Colorful Kitchens. More comfort—less housework. 

With Plan-Cut Materials, Easy-to-follow Plans, 
Complete Instructions, you can build your own 
home and save $1,000 up. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Money Back. 


Before you rent, buy or build— 


tend jor 
FREE BOOK 
OO HOME PLANS 


information wanted: 
f Homes [_ } Garages { ] Rem 
Cottages [ ] Poultry Houses 


} Remodeling 
Gordon-Van Tine 
World’s st Specialists 
in Home ilding Since 1865 
pf 1556 Case St., Davenport, Iowa . 
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Novelts 
Orchid Flowering 
DANLIAS 





Tis Orchid Flowering Dahlias are of the 
easiest possible culture, if they are planted and 
allowed to grow naturally, and will produce 
wonderful, bushy plants, two to four feet in 
height, literally covered with blossoms. Trimmed 
back hree or four main stems to a plant, and 
staked, larger sprays and better flowers will be 
produced. The graceful curve of the petal 
prompted the name “Orchid Flowering”’. 


These Dahlias were awarded the First Prize at 
the Atlantic City Show, as well as the ‘‘Abol” 
Seventy-Five Guinea Challenge Trophy at the 
1929 Edinburgh Show. 

Orchid Flowering Dahlias are bound to be im- 
mensely popular on account of their wonderful 
value for decorative purposes. 


Price $2.00 each, $20.00 per dozen, $150.00 per 100 


| 
| 
| 
Madison, New Jersey : 
| 
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Cote: RA wats pee your descriptive folder 
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Better Homes anp Garpens May, 1937, 


The First Air-Cargo 
Carriers 


knot hole into the space between the walls 
of a building, where wax secretion and 
comb building are immediately com- 
menced, the queen begins to lay eggs in 
the newly made comb cells, and soon 
another colony is established. 


A VOLUME might be written about the 
sting of a bee, for the act, its consequences, 
and its interesting ‘sidelights lead on and 
on. The sting is the bee’s weapon, and 
when brought into play en masse by a 
band of wrathy warriors, it is a power not 
to be considered lightly by man or beast. 
Under normal conditions the bee is a 
peaceful creature, minding her own busi- 
ness of gathering pollen and nectar and 

rforming her other duties about the 
eng but let her home be roughly treated 
or a spell of rainy weather interrupt her 
campaign of honey gathering, and she 
becomes a needle-pointed demon ready 
to vent her accumulated animosity upon 
the first moving object. Equipped with 
this venom-filled hypodermic injector, she 
is able to inflict a most painful wound that 
resists all methods of relief but in admin- 
istering this dagger thrust, she sacrifices 
her own life, for the weapon is fitted with 
tiny barbs which hold it within the epi- 
dermis of the recipient, and, in attempting 
to retrieve it, the bee tears it from her own 
body, leaving it with the poison sack and 
adhering viscera embedded in the skin of 
the victim. This terrific rupture is fatal to 
the bee herself, who dies within a short 
time. (If stung by a bee, always remove 
the sting immediately, scratching it free 
with the finger nail or knife blade, for if 
pulled out, the pinching of the poison 
sack forces the drop of venom thru the 
tube of the sting shaft into the flesh.) 

Swarming is one of the chief bugaboos 
of the commercial honey producer, for if 
half the working force deserts for parts 
unknown, the remaining workers, demora- 
lized by the sudden change in conditions, 
must reéstablish the organization of the 
colony and, handicapped by the un- 
heralded departure of so many honey 
gatherers, cannot be expected to store 
anything like the amount of honey that 
would have been collected had swarming 
not taken place. An old queen, lack of 
proper openings for ventilation, and 
crowded hive conditions are the major 
causes of swarming. 


Ir IS impossible in so short an article 
to sketch completely the absorbing story 
of bees and beekeeping. The student of 
Nature who is interested in that beauti- 
ful symbiotic relationship between bee 
and blossom thru which the insects of the 
hive perform for the flowers that most 
vital of services, the transfer of pollen 
from stamen to pistil, and receive their 
reward in the form of pollen and nectar, 
the food upon which they live and rear 
their young, and who yearns to look into 
the pulsing heart of life, may do so thru 
that clearest of all windows, the honey- 
bee colony. Properly protected from stings 
by smoker and veil, and a knowledge of 
how to conduct himself in the presence of 
his winged friends, the back-yard bee- 
keeper may open for himself this book of 
Nature lore, which will provide recreation 
and enjoyment. 





















2 Arborvitaes, 2 Mugo Pines, 2 
Norway Spruce, 2 Juniper Communis 
All trees 5 to 7 years old, twice trans- 
planted. Fresh from our nurseries. 

P id. Spring Delivery. Order Now 
Colorado Blue Spruce Each $ J .25 
8-year-old, sheared and well-sha: 










4 year trees, 2 for 
Megnelis Trees, 1 to 1% ft., each...... 1.25 
rus Deodora, God of the Hi ° 
sdrons. Pink ‘Red’ and Purple, i 
hododendrons, ° . 
Sl Me RII owe escce capacciases cba $1.50 
12 Hardy Perennials, for 00 
12 Assorted Hardy a Perennials, tee Cat on 
sa Syrerrerprerrresreg rg tr | 
GE acne dhadades shadehoussdocttneil $1.60 | 


Add 1c. for Packing and Insurance 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
7 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. 


Give Y our Roses a Chance - 
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NICOTINE S | 

Get a bottle of “Rose Nicotine” a 

from the nearest drug store. It he s 

standard spray fore rr 

quarter of a century. Vitrol spray ( 

Three Sizes will NOT kill Rose Aphis— 

@ coats use Nicotine. Write fer n 
7,ceats §=C, E, JAMIESON & CO. mu 
Sprayers, 35c Mfg. Chemists Detroit, Michign b 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR § --: 
and Power Lawnmower atti 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for furr 

Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, . 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, lefts 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. é 
New Low Prices -Easy Terms of a 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO nitu 
1035, 33rd Ave., $.£., Minscapelis, Mina. tion 
suit: 
club 
TI 
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hom: 
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fabri 
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shrubs, trees, and plants with NEW IDEA PLM 
LABELS. Weatherproof waterproof, rene¥# 















3202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut i. 
MANURE! MORE MANURE! 3°: 
bish—leaves, weeds, cuttings etc., from 

from the farm—in 
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= being the time of the year for the greatest 
interest in gardening, you will doubtless think of some 
friends who do not take Better Homes and Gardens but 
who need it very much in their home-and-garden ven- 
ture. We want to increase the usefulness of your maga- 
zine, and securing larger circulation makes this pos- 
sible. It is yours to mold and make, so we know you 
will get a lot of satisfaction in putting it into the hands 
of your friends. 


THE girls of your family are doubtless interested in 
the parties, the plays, and other adventures of the 
Brcycle Club. The hundreds of letters that are coming 
in concerning this feature—another installment of 
which appears in this issue—emphasize the fact that 
the whole family finds inspiration and information in 
your magazine. 


Do YOU remember when you were urged to go out 
in the back yard and beat the rug or carpet with some 
sort of a paddle or club or wire instrument? The 
article on rugs in this issue will recall fond memories 
of spring days of yore, to many of us, but we realize, 
with something of a start, that modern invention has 
pretty largely taken over the ancient and honorable 
occupation of rug-beating. 


OnE of the benefits of being air-minded is the fact 
that the airplane has enabled people to form a much 
better idea of landscaping than is possible from a 
ground-level view. On the front cover last month you 
saw the artist’s idea of an airplane view of a home. We 
have already employed the same idea in various home 
and landscape articles, for one obtains a much more 
satisfying idea of the lodks of the home grounds when 
they are viewed from aloft. 


Basis are just about the most important things in 
the world, for without them there would be no more 
human life on the planet. So Gladys Denny Shultz, in 
this issue, is amply justified in starting a series on 
babies. That she speaks from her own experience 
is amply shown by the article itself and by the charm- 
ing photograph of herself and two children, Eleanor 
and Peter. And, while on the subject of babies, 
how do you like the one on the frontispiece page 
this month? 


Houser furnishings are much lower priced now than 
they were a year ago, according to information given 
out by the United States Department of Labor. This 
is an important reason for the fact that far-sighted 
people are buying extensively of various products, 
since there is no reason to believe that prices will go 
still lower. 


wv HAT makes the wildflowers wild? After all, tame 
flowers once were all wild, and some tame flowers, i in 
fact, go back to wildness. ’After they have been given 
a few lessons it is all right for certain domesticated 
varieties to be placed along roadsides or in other 
places where they can take care of themselves there- 
after. So, after all, the two divisions merge into each 
other. An article in this issue tells you some interesting 
things about wildflowers, and if you haven’t read it, 
turn back and you will be delighted, I am sure. People 
can adopt and domesticate wildflowers without tres- 
passing or despoiling Nature’s own garden. 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 





Tis is a new residential district and everyone has 
a nice garden,” writes Mrs. E. C. Hill, of California. 
“All the.neighbors quote Better Homes and Gardens as 
an authority.” 

Thank you for the kind words. They remind us that 
all those of our readers who take subscriptions from 
their friends will find new suburban districts a fine 
field for operation. Better Homes and Gardens is espe- 
cially valuable to the one who builds a gardened home 
in a locality where everything must be done anew. 


ALL of you who belong to a garden club doubtless 
know of our supplement, which we call “The Garden 
Club Exchange.” It is issued as a clearing-house of 
information for garden clubs, and gives sah club the 
benefit of the experience of all the others in the 
country. If your club hasn’t become acquainted with 
it, write us and we will send you a sample copy. 


In MARCH we told of the winning of the National 
Yard and Garden Contest by a mother with the close 
coéperation of her two sons. In April appeared an 
article showing how diplomacy succeeded in getting a 
son interested in garden work. 

Let’s have plenty of diplomacy, for it will certainly 
be fine to have more boys interested in gardening. 
The Junior Garden Clubs of America are doing a 
great deal in this direction. 


I LOOKED all thru the January issue and didn’t 
find a single undesirable ad,”’ writes Merle D. LeFevre, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Thanks, Mr. LeFevre. We devote much time and 
thought to safeguarding the interests of our togews 
and every piece of advertising copy must pass ri 
inspection. The amount of advertising rejected by t 
magazine each year reaches several hundred shnasnite 
of dollars and includes a large volume of questionable 
copy. 

Much care is also taken to prevent the publication 
of statements in advertisements of reputable goods to 
prevent readers from being misled, also to prevent 
controversy which ultimately reacts upon the reader. 
These facts show that we are giving much thought to 
your interests, as well as to the interest of reputable 
manufacturers, and we can assure you that you can 
always feel safe in having your magazine on the home 
reading-table, for the perusal of children as well as all 
others. 


As THIS is written it seems that the wave of home- 
building is already under way. From my own home 
windows I can see five new houses under construction, 
and the building industries of the Des Moines district 
generally, report a very healthy increase in business. 
And so it may be well to repeat that lew prices won’t 
last forever, and this is the time to build that home. 


This i is a particularly good time, also, for neighbor- 
ing. The spring days bring us all out-of-doors, where 
we can visit over the back fence, tell how we extermi- 
nated moles, how we made the pool, how we planted 
our rose bushes, and so on. It’s.a great life, and, as I 
sit at my desk, I feel, in a way, as 

tho I were visiting with all of you 

over the back fence, a hoe handle . 

in my hand instead of a pencil. 
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“Perfection,” goes the saying, “is 
made up of trifles.” And in a thousand 
incidents of life we see how much the 
little things mean. In social contacts and 
in the realm of business, too, little things 
make friends. 


Sometimes, indeed, we think that it isn't the 
obvious things at all that are winning so 
much favor for the Oakland and the Pontiac. 
You can't see the qualities of the steels. 
But they make for dependability. You 
will hardly trouble to search out the extra 
quality in the upholstery.. But that is what 
provides long wear and enduring good 
looks. You may not be aware of the felt 
padding which lines the floor-board and 
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dash of the Fisher bodies. But it adds 
mightily to comfort on hot or cold days. 
You couldn't be expected to note or care 
about the hair's-breadth proportioning of 
one part or another. But this is just the 
thing that makes Oakland and Pontiac 
performance what it is. 


Throughout chassis and body there are 
literally scores of points where better 
things—the results of thought and care 
and extra quality—lie hidden. All you 
will ever know about them is their results. 
These you can readily learn by talk- 
ing with owners ... and by seeing and 
driving the cars. After all, that is the best 
way to find out what values really are. 
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See Advertising Index, page 111 





